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PEEFACE. 


The first Gazetteer of the Aligarh district was that 
of Mr. J. K, Hutchinson, produced iu 1856, The nest 
was written in 1874 under the editorship of Mr. E. A. 
Atkinson, and was taken mainly from the Settlement 
Keport of Mr. W, H. Smith. This volume soon became 
almost obsolete, owing to the rapid advance of the dis- 
trict, especially in the matter of industrial and commer- 
cial progress, wliilo the recent settlement has effected a 
considerable alteration in the economic condition of the 
tract. The present work has been compiled from many 
sources, but I must express my thanks to Mr. W. J. D. 
Burkitt, who conducted the settlement, and also to Mr. 
P. J, Pert for the assistance they have rendered me in 
providing much new material, 

Allahabad : *) 

C H. E. N. 

March, 1909. 3 
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CHAPTER I. 


Geneeal Features. 


Tlie district of Aligarh comprises the southernmost portion Bound- 
of the Meerut division and lies in the upper Doab of the Ganges ^rea! 
and Jumna. It is bounded by these two rivers for short dis- 
tances only, the former separating the district from Budaun for 
a few miles in the extreme north-east, just as it takes its great 
bend to the east, while the latter constitutes the dividing line for 
a similar distance in the north-west between Aligarh and the 
Gurgaon district of the Punjab. To the north the boundary is 
purely conventional and is formed by the Anupshahr and Khurja 
tahsils of the Bulandshahr district. On the west and south-west 
the district marches with the Mat, Mahaban and Sadabad tahsils 
of Muttra ; while to the south-east and east lie the Jalesar, Etah 
and Kasganj tahsils of the Etah district. The extreme parallels 
of latitude are 27® 29' and 28® 11' JST,, and of longitude 77® 29' 
and 78® 38' E. : the greatest breadth is some 70 miles from the 
Jumna to the Ganges near the northern border, and the maximum 
length from north to south is about 45 miles. The total area is 
apt to vary slightly from year to year owing to the changes in the 
courses of the great rivers, though such alterations are seldom 
extensive. The average for the five years ending with 1906-07 
was 1,246,605 acres or 1,946T square miles,.. 

Viewed as a whole, the district is a plain of remarkable General 
fertility, sloping gently from the north to the south or south-east, 
Longitudinally the level surface is varied by several depressions, 
formed by the river valleys and natural drainage lines, while 
the elevations consist merely of slight ridges of sand, which 
initially appear to have been due to fluvjal action, though in their 
present state the conformation of the ground results in large 
measure from the action of the strong westerly winds. The most 
prominent of these ridges are to be found m the Khair tahsil to 
the north-west, where are three irregular lines running from north 
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to south. The first follows the boiimlary between the Tappal 
and Chandaiis parganas, the second is traceable along the right 
bank of the Ivarwaii and the thirds more ioternipted and k^ss 
clearly defined than the others, lies some miles to the east. Tlu*se 
lines are contimied through the upper portion of the Iglas ialisik 
and two of them extend into the Mursan pargaiia. In places 
they throw off transverse spurs which melt gradually into ihe^ 
level surface of the plain. In other parts of the district similar 
ridges occur in places, as in the Aligarh and Hathras tahsils, 
where two parallel lines of high sandy ground run north and 
south, to the west of Aligurh ; but elsewhere none is of any length 
or extent, the most noticeable perhaps being those running 
southwards from Hasayan into the Jalesar tahsib 

The conformation of the ground is verj^ similar to that of 
the Doab as a whole. Prom the low Miadir or valley of tlie 
Ganges the level rises sharply to the high sandy uplands wdiieh 
crown the old flood bank of the river, and then descends inland 
gradually to a depression, drained by the Nim and Chhoij^a, 
beyond which it rises again to the bank of the Kali Kadi. The 
latter cuts off the Atrauli tahsil from the rest of the district, and 
this subdivision may be fairly considered as a miniature example 
of the entire Doab. A cross section of the rest of tlie district 
presents much the same features. Along the right bank of the 
Kali Nadi is another sandy belt, rising from the low aad narrow 
Ichadir of that stream; and this is followed by a fertile belt of 
loam soil, which sinks gradually into the broad central depres- 
sion. The latter traverses the entire district in a soutii-easteiiy 
direction, roughly parallel to the course of the Ganges. Enter- 
ing the north of the Aligarh tahsil, it passes through that sub- 
division into Sikandra Eao, occupying practically all but the 
south-western corner of the tahsil, and eventually passing into 
Etah. This tract is characterised by a clay soil, imperfect 
natural drainage, and numerous jhils in which the surface water 
e ts w^ithout findijQjjj an adequate outlet. In consequence of 
the resultant saturation the fertility of the country is marred by 
frequent stretches of barren usar and the exudation of salts in 
the form of reh. Beyond this depression the surface rises once 
jnore into a level plain of lighter but richer soil, assuming a 
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sandy character in the west o£ the district. In the north-west 
the general characteristics of theDoab are maintained^ loam alter- 
nating with clay in the depressions and with lighter ground on 
the banks of the few drainage channels^ till finally there comes the 
high cliff of the Jumna^ from which the level drops to the khadir 
of that river, a tract of most indifferent quality with a peculiarly 
unfortunate history. The south-west of the district presents 
somewhat remarkable features, for the Iglas tahsil and the Mursan 
pai’gana, as well as a portion of Hathras, are a light soiled and 
distinctly sandy tract of a very homogeneous type, in which 
there are practically no depressions, while the only variations in 
the general level of the country are those formed by the minute 
valley of the Karwan and the lines of sandhills already mentioned. 

It is unnecessary to enlarge further on the nature of the different 
natural subdivisions of the district, since a more detailed account 
will be found in the articles on the several tahsils. 

The general slop© of the district is extremely regular. The Levels, 
greatest height of the ground surface is about 640 feet above the 
level of the sea at Chandaus and Tappal in the north-west, 
dropping to 622 at Somna in the central depression. The height 
where the Ganges canal enters the district is 634 feet, and from 
this there is a gradual slope eastwards in the direction of the 
Ganges, the height being 613 feet at Atrauli and 593 at Dadon, 
while in the khadir the heights at the points of entry and exit of 
the Lower Ganges canal are 584 and 580 feet respectively. Fur- 
ther south the level drops to 621 feet on the bank of the Karwan 
near Khair, to 608 at Aligarh and to 602 at Jalali, all these 
places lying in much the same latitude. South of this line again 
we find recorded heights of 691 feet at Gorai, 581 at Iglas in the 
Karwan valley, 591 at Sasni and 580 at Sikandra Eao ; while on 
the southern border the typical heights are 580 at Hathras, 576 
at Hasayan and 574 where the Ganges canal leaves the district. 

The grand trunk road follows the general line of the slope pretty 
closely, and in a length of roughly fifty miles the level drops 
from 625 to 570 feet, giving an average gradient of a little more 
than one foot to the mile. There are principal stations of the 
great trigonometrical survey at Chandaus^ Sankra on the Ganges, 
Aligarh and Hathras. 
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The Ganges mei-cly touches tho district and its immediato 
effect is small, since it receives no trihiitaries and directly drains 
only the narrow belt of khitdh- and a small p^trtlou of the 
uplands, from which tho surface water is carried down liy a few 
ravines of little magnitude. Tho deep stream forms the boundary 
between this district and JBudaun, and is constantly changing from 
side to side within the limits of its bed ; but these changes have 
been greatly reduced since the construction of tho canal works at 
Narora in the Bulandshahr district, while the protective works 
thrown across the Tchadir from the canal towards the river have 
tended to restrain the once erratic action of tho stream. From 
Sankra a subsidiary and almost abandoned channel, known as 
the Burhganga, flows through the khadir between tbc present 
stream and the high bank ; but it is of no importance save for 
the injury apt to he caused by its changes to the lands in its 
vicinity in season of floods, since the bed is practically dry except 
in the rains. 

The Kali Nadi is practically the only tributary of the Ganges 
which traverses the district. Its name is properly the Kalindri, 
the form Kali Nadi being apparently duo to incorrect translitera- 
tion of the old name into Persian. Rising in Muzaffarnagar, it 
passes through Meerut and Bulandshahr before entering this 
district on the northern border, close to the Atrauli Road Railway 
station. Thence it takes a devious but generally south-easterly 
course along the western and southern borders of tho Atrauli 
tahsil, passing into Etah near the village of Barhari. The river 
is not navigable, but is of a perennial nature and its volume is 
increased by the surplus water from the Ganges canal. Occa- 
sionally it rises in flood, doing much damage to tho khadir lands 
along its course, which after a series of wet seasons become 
saturated and take many years to recover, Tho water is used to 
some extent for irrigation, but only in the khadir or tarai, th i 
sandy uplands of the high bank on either side being of a preca- 
rious nature and apt to suffer from drought. The width of the 
river where it enters the district shrinks to some 30 feet and tho 
depth to three feet in the hot weather, but during the rains it 
becomes a stream of considerable magnitude, and at Hidramai 
on the Kasganj road it is about 260 feet wide m h igh flood, the 
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normal width in summer being here about 60 feet. The only 
tributary of the Kali Nadi received m this district is a drainage 
channel called the Kothia^ which lias its origin in the depression to the 
south-east of Atrauli and falls into the river just above Hidramai. 

Of much more importance, however, is the Nim, which joins Ntm 
the Kali Nadi a short distance beyond Barhari, effecting its June- 
tion just within the borders of Etah. This stream rises m the 
Bulandshahr district, where its bed has been deepened and 
straightened by the canal authorities, in order to improve the 
drainage, and after entering the Atrauli tahsil at Ghaldiathal 
flows in a southerly or south-easterly direction through the east 
of that subdivision, past the villages of Bijauli, Bhikampur and 
Gangiri. At Eamamai it is joined on its right bank by a small 
drainage channel called by the generic name of Chhoiya, which 
has its source to the north of Atrauli, close to the district border, 
and during the rains carries off a good deal of flood water from the 
low ground in its vicinity. It is dry during the hot weather, but the 
Nim almost invariably carries some water, and is utilised for 
irrigation purposes It has a sandy bed with sloping banks, and 
on either side is a small strip of tarai, especially in its southern 
reaches as it approaches the Kali Nadi, Hero the stream attains 
a consideiabie size during the rains, with a depth of eight feet 
and a maximum breadth of some 200 feet. 

The Isan is also a tributary of the Ganges, but only by Isau 
courtesy can it be styled a river of this district. It has its oiigin 
in several shallow depressions to the east of Sikandra Rao, in 
the villages of Ikbalpur, Kheria and Bargawan, whence it flows 
in a south-easterly direction into Etah, between the grand trunk 
road and the Cawnpore branch canal. In its natural state it was 
merely an escape for the surplus water from the jhils during the 
rains } but it has been converted into a drainage channel of some 
importance by means of two large cuts, one of which starts near 
Akrabad and follows the course of the canal, passing to the north 
of Sikandra Rao and afterwards draining the east of that town, 
while the other leads from the south of the latter place to unite 
with the former at Kheria. 

Another natural channel which has been similarly canalised Bmd 
is the Rmd, which becomes a largo river and joins the Jumna in 
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the Fatehpur district. This has ifcs source in the low lands 
between the two branches of the Ganges eanal^ its principal ieeder 
being a depression at Sahaolij a short distance south from Kaiiau. 
There are several other eontributary depressions^ notably that of 
Ladhawa; between Akrahad and Gopi, vhicli distdiarge their 
overflow into the Rind or the Ratwa^ as it is called in tliis part of 
its course. The stream, though artificially deepened, has a 
shallow bed, and, owing to its influence and to that of the canals 
on either side, has at times caused much injury to die lands in its 
vicinity, ivhichhave in many places shown signs of saturation, hard- 
ly a village near the river being free from reh. The Emd through- 
out its course in this district flows almost midway between the two 
lines of canal, and passes mtoEtah at the village of Ismail pur. 

Of a very similar nature is the Sengar, another tributary of 
the Jumna. This too has its source m the bioad central depression, 
and like most of the rivers of the Doab, is at first a mere dibCon- 
nected chain of mud holes, gradually becoming more frequent till 
they form a continuous channel. Originally it took its rise in the 
great Adhawan to the south of Panehti on the grand trunk 
road, but it derives a considerable supply from a large dram 
excavated in the lowlying tract. This is called the Lehtoi 
drainage cut and starts near the village of Barauli in the north 
of the district, thence running southw^ards and collecting all the 
drainage from the numerous jhils and depressions to the west 
and south of Harduaganj. From Adhawan the Sengar flow^s 
almost due south through the south-east corner of the Aligarh 
tahsil, and then after traversing the west of Akrabad for a few 
miles, leaves that pargana at Barhad and enters Hathras, con- 
tinuing in the same direction till it quits the district at Nurpur, 
Unless utilised as a canal escape, the Sengar is practically dry in 
the hot w^eather ; but in the rains it performs a very useful func- 
tion and attains respectable dimensions. Its banks are sloping, 
and in most places the bed is of soft clay. It seems clear that in 
former days the Sengar received the overflow from the Sahaoli 
depression, but the construction of the Etawah branch entirely 
shut oflf that source of supply. 

The central portion of the Aligarh and Hathras tahsils is 
drained by a channel which may bo regarded as wholly artificial 
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and goes by the name of the Ganda Nala or the Aligarh drainage 
cut. It starts near Khnrja in the Bnlandshahr district and flows 
southwards through the Koil pargana to the west of Aligarh, 
subsequently continuing past Sasni and Hathras into the Muttra 
district, w^here it discharges into the Karwan. In the upper 
part of its couise it follows a natural line of drainage as far as 
possible, but south of Aligarh it is merely an excavated drain. 

The Karwan or Karon is a natural watercourse which rises 
in the north of the Bulandshahr district, and flows in a southerly 
direction through the parganas of Chandaus, Khair, Hasangarh, 
Gorai and Mursau, subsequently passing through the Sadabad 
tahsil of Muttra to join the Jumna at Shahdara, close to the 
city of Agra. In its upper reaches the channel has been widened, 
rectified and improved by the canal authorities, so that it now 
forms the arterial drainage line for the west of the Bulandshahr 
and Aligarh districts. In the Khair tahsil it has a broad basin 
with a good deal of low ground on either side of the stream, 
but further south, in the sandy country of the Iglas tahsil, the 
channel is narrow though well defined, and the river flows at a 
small depth below the country on either side. It runs dry m the 
hot weather, but during the rains attains a width of some 170 
feet and a mean depth of about eight feet. 

Between the Karwan and the Jumna there is a small drainage 
channel in tahsil Khair known as the Patwaya or Patwaha. 
This begins in the Meerut district, but at first is a mere series of 
depressions and swamps, its progress being interrupted in xdaces 
by undulations in the surface as also by canals and artificial 
drains. Before leaving Bulandshahr, however, it has assumed 
a definite channel, which has been artificially deepened, and 
thereafter it increases in size till it joins the Jumna at Kohjhil 
in the Muttra district. In the Khair tahsil its course runs 
almost direct from Moron the north to Salpur on the southern 
border of pargana Tappal, and it is reinforced by one or two 
minor drainage channels, both natural and artificial. 

The Jumna, like the Ganges, affects only the strip of khadir 
lying below the old high bank. Its variations are very much 
less extensive than those of the Ganges, for the actual stream 
has a well-defined bank, which is topped only in years of 
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unusTially heavy floods. The hhadiT is coiisorinoiifcly of an 
almost pemanont naturCj Imt it is a tract of iiift*rior fertililjj 
at the present time largely iincultivaicd and always of iiure tiso 
for grazing than for agiieultiiral purposes. Tacre is very liiilo 
traffic on or across the Jiimna^ and the river is of very blight 
importance to this district. 

The Ganges canal was commenced in 1842 and was opoiiitl 
twelve years later. Many alterations wore made in the ori|rmal 
scheme^ but the plan of a main irrigation channel^ with subsi- 
diary provision for navigation^ leading from Hardwar to Xanatis 
where it bifurcated to form the Cawnpore and Etawah terminals^ 
was adhered to throughout. The canal enters this district at 
Danpur m pargana Barauli and thence maintains a south-easterly 
course for 25| miles to Nanau^ where is the regulator for the 
two branches. The mean slope of the bed in this distance is 
1*4 foot to the mile, but is materially reduced by the exisicnee 
of falls and locks at Somera and Macliua, From ifanau t!io 
Cawmpore branch runs in a south-easterly direction past Sikandra 
Eao into th^ Etah district, a distance of 10| miles throng] i a 
tract of low and ill-drained country, and there is no fall or lock 
below Nanau, the slope being ITS foot per mile. The Etawah 
branch runs at first due south, but at Bijaigarli it curves to 
the south-east and continues parallel to the Cawnpore branch 
till it leaves the district after a course of 20 miles. This branch 
is no longer used for irrigation but serves merely as an escape, 
having been abandoned since the construction of tlie Lower 
Ganges canal. Irrigation is derived from a number of distributa- 
ries, of which the most important may be mentioned: they have 
been realigned and corrected on several occasions, and in some 
instances the names have been changed. The country between 
the Karwan and the railway is ^watered by the Birpura distri- 
butary, which enters this district from Bulandshahr; but apart 
from this all irrigation from the mam canal lies to the east of 
the East Indian Railway. The chief source of supply is the 
Koil distributary, which leaves the right bank at mile 144 and 
runs southwards between the Aligarh and Lehtoi drainage linos, 
giving off the Faridpur and other minors and terminating below 
Aligarh in the Boner and Achal minors. At the same point the 
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Palra distributary leaves ilio canal on the loft bauk^ and tliis^ 
with tlic Teor ininor^ waters most of pargana Morthal. At 
Someraj close to milestone 162, two largo disiribiiiarios loavo 
tliG canal, known as tiio Harduaganj on Iho rignt and tho 
Somera on the left, Tiie former runs for a long distance as far 
as the Etah boundary, running almost parallel to the canal 
and f ollov ing the eastern watershed of the Songar: it gives off 
a mimber of minors, for the most part on the left bank. The 
Somera follows tlie left bank of tho canal as far as Macluia 
and then bends to the east, traversing the Akrabad pargana and 
the north-east of Sikandra liao before entering Etah In its 
eighth mile it gives off the Kauriaganj distributary, which follows 
the high bank of the Kali Nadi and waters the north of Akrabad. 
At Machua is tho head of the Sikandra Rao distributary, which 
keeps almost parallel to the canal and the Cawnpore branch, 
terminating below Sikandra Rao in the Kachaura and Jansoi 
minors. Just above Nanau a large supplementary channel leaves 
the canal on the right bank and follows the course of the now 
disused Etawah branch, giving off the Bijaigarh and Jao minors 
and supplying the ^ Lodhipur and Sitapur distributaries. The 
country between the Etawah and Cawnpore brandies is irrigated 
from the latter by means of the Saliaoli and Haidarnagar 
distributaries and their branch channels. Both take out in mile 
181, close to Nanau, the Sahaoli following the left bank of the 
Etawah branch, while the Haidarnagar keeps close to the right 
bank of the Cawnpore branch. 

Mention has been made of the falls and locks on the main 
line, but of much more importance is the great N anau regulato r. 
Here are two regulating bridges, each with a waterway of 100 
foot, divided into five bays of 20 feet each and connected by a 
lino of curved revetment, resting on a redan-shaped platform, 
which projects its acute angle towards the point of bifurcation ; 
Jhe original object being to give each branch an c(jual supply, 
to be adjusted according to circumstances by the regulators. 
The grand trunk road crosses the canal at this point, and close 
by is an inspection house with extensive quarters for subordi- 
nates and workshops. There are mills worked by water power 
at Nanau and also at Somera. On the main canal there are 
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nine road bridges in addition to that carrying the Oudli and 
Rohilkhand Railway ; while there are eight on the Etawah and 
seven on the Cawnpore branch, one in either ease being a 
railway bridge for the metre-gauge line. Inspection houses are 
maintained at Barauli^ Somera^ Qasimpur and Maehiia on the 
main eanah at Songra and Aligarh on the Koil distribuiaryj at 
Kalyanpur on the Pahasu distributary, at Aterni on the Harclua- 
ganj distributary, at Jao on the Etawah branch, at Sikandra 
Rao on the Cawnpore branch, and at Jirauli and Karampur 
on the Somera distributary. Two others are on the Birpura 
distributary, at Birpura and Kinanhan, both in pargana Khair. 

The introduction of a vast amount of canal water could not 
fail to have a marked effect on the tracts touched by the canals 
in which the natural drainage was already defective. This elBfcct 
was first noticeable in the neighbourhood of Sikandra Rao, where 
much damage was done by the inundations of the jhils to the 
east of the town and complaints were made as early as 1802. 
Various projects were drawn up, but it was not till 1875 that the 
natural bed of the Isan was utilised for the purpose, as already 
mentioned. The work was completed m 1885, by which date 
nearly 20 miles of channel had been excavated. It soon boeanio 
recognised that the remedy was but partial, and in 1878 the 
northern continuation, known as the Akrabad drain, was com- 
menced, relieving the lands east of the canal, the drainage of 
which had been cut off from its natural outlet towards the Rind. 
The new channel and its branches were 24| miles long, but the 
Isan proved unable to take all the additional water poured into 
it, so that a diversion, completed m 1895, was made with the 
object of turning the flood water down the abandoned Kalyanpur 
distributary and the disused Ginauli escape into the Kali Nadi, 
the drain being 12| miles long. Other drains in the Sikandra 
Rao tahsil are the Agsauli, made in 1895, with the object of 
draining the depressions in the east, from Tikri Buzurg to the 
Etah border, a distance of 6| miles ; the Nagaria drain, 16f 
miles, which practically forms a northern extension of the Rind 
and serves the country along the left bank of the Etawah branch; 
and the Kanakpur drain, 3| miles, which also drains a part 
the tract between the two canals and was probably excavated 
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like the other about 1870. In the Aligarh tahsil several impor- 
tant works have been undertaken. The oldest is the Palra drain 
made to improve the drainage between the canal and the Kali 
Xadi : it starts in the Bulandshahr district and traverses pargana 
Morthal for a distance of 8| miles before reaching the Kali 
Nadi. Further south, between the canal and the Kali Nadi, into 
which they discharge, are the Jalali, Karahla and Barotha drains, 
with an aggregate length of 8| miles. The low country on 
the right bank of the canal is well served. In 1SG4 Major 
Jeffreys constructed a cut, still known by his name, from the 
Aligarh fort to the Adhawan jhilj a distance of 11| miles This 
has been since supplemented by the Aligarh drainage cut, to 
which reference has been made already under the name of the 
Ganda Nala. It is a channel which runs almost from Khurja 
to Sadabad and is 77 miles in length; it was completed by 1879, 
but many small branches, aggregating 17| miles, have been 
subsequently added. It was originally connected with the 
Jeffreys cut, but the latter was shut off when the northern 
extension of the Aligarh cut was excavated. This action enabled 
the authorities to carry out a large and long contemplated 
scheme of drainage in the shape of the Lehtoi out. In 1875 the 
distributaries on the right bank were remodelled with the object 
of opening out the natural drainage obstructed by the canal, and 
this cut w’as excavated along the mam depression for a distance 
of 29| miles above the Adbawan jhil, so as to connect the long 
chain of swamps from the borders of Bulandshahr southwards. 
The channel is small, for it was feared that the Sengar could not 
hold the extra water passed into it ; but it has since been proposed 
to deepen and widen the cut and also to improve the bed of the 
river. Further down the latter receives the Bijaigarh drain, 
11| miles long, which was finished in 1878 and starts near mile 
179 of the canal, passing southwards through the once water- 
logged country round Bijaigarh. The drainage of the extreme 
north of the district is carried into the Karwan by several cuts, 
but several projects yet remain to be carried out. The chief is 
the Somna drain, with its two large branches, the Nahraula and 
Chandana, their total length in this district being 31 miles. This 
originally tailed into the Karwan at Arjunpur, but had been 
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greatly extended^ ,so as to drain all the country to die north- 
west of Aligarh^ and now falls into the river some units helow 
Iglas. Others are the Arnia, Dharoii and Cliaiidera 18 
miles 111 length; and in older to eiiahle the river to tarry the 
additional discharge, the Ijed has 1)een greall) inipruved from 
Khair to Iglas, a work which was carried out gradually hetuet ii 
1884 and 1891. 

Sir Proby Cautley’s original project for the (Janges tuuial 
included a branch from Bulandshahr, 90 inile-s in length, to 
irrigate the country between the Karwan and the Pat\\ aya. It 
was then to cross the former river and below Haihras to join the 
Koil branch, a lino of canal 50 miles in length, which was to take 
out of the mam canal atj mile 152, the head works being actually 
constructed. These combined channels were to be contmiicd for 
160 miles to Bhognipur, so as to irrigate ihe laud between the 
Sengar and the Jumna. The only part of this design put into 
execution was a portion of the Biilandshahr branch, sub&oij[aeni]y 
called the Mat branch, which was constructed for a distance of 
41 miles, stopping close to the southern border of bho Khair 
tahsil. The upper portion of the Koil branch was omitted, but 
the lower portion ■was subsequently replaced by the Bhognipur 
branch of the Lower Ganges canal. As originally completed 
the Mat branch watered the centre of the Khair tahsil between 
the Karwan and the Patwaya, both directly and by means of the 
Barauda and Shadipur distributaries. In 1903 and subsequent 
years this branch was largely extended so as to command the 
eastern portion of the Muttra district, and this extension also 
benefited the dry tracts of the Iglas tahsil and pargaiia Mursaii. 
The main line has been carried along the w^estern borders of the 
district, and at mile 54 gives off the Gorai distrilmtary, which 
passes down the western side of the pargana of that name; while 
the Sadabad distributary, taking off m mile 60, supplies the 
extreme south of Iglas and traverses pargana Mursan before 
passing into Muttra. This scheme is as yet incomplete, for it 
is proposed to construct the Mursan distributary, which will run 
from mile 50 through the centre of Iglas to Mursan, eventually 
tailing into the Karwan near the latter place. The benefits 
derived from the Mat branch extension have not been confined 
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to IglaS; for iliG Jewar distributary has been carried through the 
cliiost portion of Tappalj along the high bank of the Jumna, and 
tho other channels have been Icngthonod materially. There are 
numerous l)iidges over this canal and its branches, and inspection 
bungalows are maintained at Calanpur and Sujanpur on the 
main lino, and at Kiirtana near Tappal on the Jewar distributary. 

A further important extension has for some time been pro- 
jected and will be carried out as soon as funds permit. This is 
the proposed Hathras branch, for which a detailed project was 
drawn up in 1906. This is a somewhat ambitious scheme, 
contemplating the diversion of 300 cubic feet of water per second 
from the Mat branch at mile 46, a channel is to lead whence 
eastwards to cross tho Karwan near Gonda. Thence the line 
is to run in a south-easterly direction to Mendu, there turning 
south into the Muttra district. The country between the railway 
to Agra and the Karwan will be watered from two distributaries 
running southwards, one of which is to take off near Tochigarh 
and the other at Phopia, where the canal crosses the main road 
to Aligarh. The south-east corner of pargana Hathras, east of 
the railway, will bo supplied by the Sikandarpur minor, six 
miles in length. Altogether there will be 38 miles of main canal 
in this district and 32 miles of distributaries. 

The only portion of the Atrauli tahsil which has the advan- 
tage of canal irrigation is that to the east of the Nim Nadi. 
This is supplied from tho lower reaches of the Anupshahr branch, 
which was extended for some fifty miles in 1879, when the 
construction of the Lower Ganges canal set free more water for 
the upper divisions. The main line of the Anupshahr, branch 
enters this district in mile 101 and traverses the Atrauli and 
Gangiri parganas, passing into Etah at mile 119. It gives off 
a number of small distributaries, including the Hardohi, Dadon 
and Ninamai on the right, and the Bazidpur, Ahaiwa and 
Bhuria on the left bank. There are eighteen bridges over the 
canal in this district and inspection houses are to be found at 
Sihani and Salgawan. 

The Lower Ganges canal is very little used for irrigation 
purposes in this district, as its course lies almost entirely through 
the hhadir of the Ganges and it does not enter the uplands till it 
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readies Sikanclarpnr; close to the Etah border li has a total 
length of 13 miles through the Atraiili tahsilj and within this 
distance it is bridged at Piaoli and at Saiikra^ the Klieria 
inspection houso l)eing close to the former place. The canal 
took up a large area of the best sugarcane land in the /j/nec?r/* : 
more, indeed^ than was actually necessary, for a considerable 
amount is let on annual leases by the department and a fair sum 
is thus realised. On the other hand, the protective works thrown 
across the Jehadir have more than compensated the dispossessed 
landholders, since they have saved a large area from the effects 
of fluvial action and the systematic accumulation of silt removed 
from the canal increases the extent of arable land year by 
year. The project for supplementing the original Ganges canal 
by a second intake from the river first assumed a definite form 
in 1866; though the scheme was not finally accepted till 1869. 
The construction of the head works and upper reaches was 
commenced in 1872 and the canal was opened m 1879. 

The Ganges canal in this district belongs to the Aligarh 
division and is in the charge of an Executive Engineer stationed 
at Aligarh. The Anupshahr branch and the Lower Ganges canal 
form a second division, also with headquarters at Aligarh , while 
the Mat branch is administered from Muttra. Financially the 
canals have proved an unqualified success, although it is not 
possible to estimate the exact profit made in each district. The 
revenue derived from the sale of water to cultivators and 
proprietors in the shape of the occupiers and owners’ rates has 
constantly increased with the steady extension of the supply 
channels. For the five years ending with 1871-72 the average 
collections were Es. 2,22,474 annually, while for the similar 
period terminating with 1896-97 the annual total was Rs. 3,90,193, 
the owners’ rate contributing Es. 17,332 and the occupiers’ rate 
Es. 3,72,861. Latterly there has been a further increase, the 
average for the five years ending with 1906-07 being Es. 6,334 
for owners’ and Rs. 5,29,048 for occupiers’ rate, making 
a total of Rs. 6,36,382. 

While the various drainage works were undertaken with the 
object of rectifying obstructions and obviating saturation caused 
by the canal^ they also serve a very useful purpose in correcting 
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the defects in the natural drainage, especially in the broad tract 
o£ lowlying land which traverses the Aligarh and Sikanclra Eao 
tahsils. It) is in this pari of the district that natural do|)ressions 
are most immerous, hut even hez*e there are no permanent lakes. 

The jhils ineroaso in number and extent from the northern 
border of the district southwards, the chief in the Aligarh tahsil 
being those of Gursikran, Ikri and xldhawan, of which the last 
is the original source of the Sengar. In pargana Akrahad the 
largest jMls are at Ladhawa, Sahaoli and Gopi, while in Sikandra 
Eao there is the extensive group of depressions to the south and east 
of Sikandra Eao itself, another group in the Hasayan taluqa^ 
comprising the broad jhih of Hasayan, Bakayan, Nagla Sheikha 
and Jao, and several detached jhils in different parts of the 
pargana, notably at Bhisi and Man ChiraiL The Atrauli tahsil 
has none of any size excepting that near Dadon, though there 
are several shallow jhils in the depression to the south-east of 
Atrauli town. There are none in Iglas and very few in Hathras, 
while Khair is similarly devoid of jhils save in the extreme 
north-east corner, which belongs to the central depression and 
contains the large lakes of Ogar and Morehna. 

The soils found in this district are much the same in Soils, 
composition and appearance as those of bhe Doab as a whole, 
but the terminology is to some extent peculiar. The classification 
of soils in common use among the people and adopted for settle- 
ment purposes is somewhat complex, resting partly on a natural 
and partly on an artificial basis. In practice the lands lying 
close to the village site, which receive the closest attention and 
the most liberal supply of manure and irrigation, come under 
the artificial classification, the inner ring being known as bara, 
which corresponds to the go^nd of Oudh and other parts, while 
the term manjha is applied to the adjoining zone, irrespective 
of the actual nature of the soil. The hard area amounts to some 
6 per cent, of the whole and the manjha to about 8 per cent, j 
but the proportions vary in different parts, being highest in the 
Hathras tahsil and lowest in Khair, for the extent varies 
directly with the character of the cultivation. The outlying lands 
known generically as ba/rha, are classified according to their 
composition. By far the most common soil is loam^ and to this 
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several names are applied according to the proportion of sand 
present The good consisient loam known as m^ftiar, a term 
which in other parts is applied to clay, preponderates in every 
tahsil and occupies on an average 67 per cent, of the total area ; 
while so called from its yelloir colour, being a light sandy 

soil which corresponds exactly to the raiosli of Meonit, takes up 
about 18 per cent., a much higher proportion being found in 
Khair and Iglas than elsewhere. The heavy clay found in the 
depressions is naturally confined to a few localities, particularly 
the broad belt of low land which runs through the district from 
north-west to south-east. This soil is known as cHknot^ and 
resembles the dalcar of Meerut and the matiar of other parts. It 
covers somewhat more than 4 per cent, of the whole area, 
and over one-fourth of this amount lies in tlie Sikandra Rao 
tahsil. At the opposite end of the scale comes the light 
soil of the river banks and high ground, varying in quality from 
a sandy loam to almost pure sand ; it comprises some 4 per cent, 
of the whole area and is most common in Iglas, Khair and 
Atrauli, the name being also applied to the hard gritty soil found 
near ravines, which is of much the same value as the true bhur. 
The hhadir soils are of a distinct type, but these are confined to 
the Atrauli and Khair tahsils, though a certain amount lies in 
Aligarh and Sikandra Rao along the course of the Kali Nadi. 
As already mentioned, the khadir is of varying quality, that of 
the Ganges being infinitely superior to fcho hard unmanageable 
soil of the Jumna lowlands. In the Sikandra Rao tahsil t!ie 
term rehala is applied to a large extent of matiar soil, constitut- 
ing about one-tenth of the whole area. This name, for it does 
not represent a distinct variety, is similarly applied to a smaller 
area in Aligarh, and denotes soil in which the saline efflorescen- 
ces called reh have made their appearance as a result of saturation. 
Such an’ affection rarely occurs in the lighter soils, for the 
simple reason that light soil connotes good drainage; but there 
is a certain amount of pilia rehala in parts of the Aligarh 
tahsil. All these terms are generally known by eultivatois, but 
occasionally their application varies to some extent. In places 
hh%r and 'piha are considered identical, whereas usually a 
marked distinction is held to exist. Sometimes the name hhur is 
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applied to a whitish soil^ which is really a clay ; and sometimes 
filia icfers to a deep yellow or reddish soil of poor quality 
known in some districts as p%lota. In the west again it is 
frequently the case that pz-Jm is used to denote all yellow soil^ 
however poor^ while the name bhur is reserved for the shifting 
sandhills of those parts. 

There are few parts of the district which can be described Preoa- 
as physically precarious. The largest area of the kind is the trS. 
Jumna khadir in pargana Tappal, but the land there is of little 
value and the poopulation is extremely sparse. Of much more 
importance is the considerable block in the south-west of the 
Iglas tahsil, where means of irrigation have become deficient 
owing to the fall in the water level, though an immense improve- 
ment has been effected by the introduction of canals. The same 
remarks apply to pargana Mursan, where the position may be 
now considered fairly secure provided an adequate supply of 
water is available for the recently excavated channels. In other 
parts of the district the villages classed as precarious on account 
of an insufficient water supply are few in number, and are for 
the most part confined to the high banks of rivers, though in a 
few localities, such as the Lohgarh taluqa in Atrauli, there are 
inadequate facilities for irrigation from wells. In certain parts 
cultivation is precarious by reason of floods and the resultant 
saturation of the soil. This is the case in the clay tracts, especially 
in the Sikandra Eao tahsil, where there are many large depressions 
without natural outlets. The subject has been dealt with already 
in connection with the artificial drainage of the district, by means 
of which the spread of reh has undoubtedly been checked, and 
the area liable to waterlogging has been materially reduced. 

In certain tracts agricultural operations are much hampered Baisun, 
by the presence of a noxious weed called baisuri {Pluehea lanceo- 
lata), which spreads rapidly and is practically ineradicable 
owing to the extraordinary depths to which its roots extend 
below the surface. The weed occuis in a certain number of 
scattered villages in the Khair tahsil, but especially in the south- 
east ; in all parts of Iglas where, as in Khair, it appears to have 
established itself wuthin the last thirty years ; in both parganas 
of the Hathras tahsil, the worst parts being Mursan and the tract 

2 
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to the east of Pura railway station ; and in the liglit soiled 
villages of Sikandra Eao, in which means of irrigation are 
somewhat deficient^ such as the Hasayan taluq<( and a small block 
to the north-east of Sikandra Rao itself. Everywhere it seems 
to 1)8 an accompaniment of defective irrigation^, and to flourish 
in a loam soil. Where the weed grows very thick, it entails 
much additional labour, since it has to be cut three or four times 
before harvest. It springs up during the cold weather and 
attains its maximum growth in May and June : with the begin- 
ning of the rains it begins to decrease, and three successive 
heavy falls are said to cause it to wither. It is then cut, and 
causes no fmther trouble till the following winter. Where the 
ground is kept clean the injury is immaterial, for the roots do 
not spread laterally and little hindrance is caused in ploughing ; 
but if neglected it is apt to choke the growing ci op. The only 
method of dealing satisfactorily with this pest is to drown it, for 
haiswi appears to flourish in land irrigated from w’ells, but is not 
so rampant where canal water is obtained by lift, and hardly grows 
at all in fields supplied from the canal by flow. It remains, 
however, to be seen whether any permanent benefit in this respect 
is to be obtained from the recent extension of the canal to some 
of the worst affected tracts. 

The area of waste land is somewhat large for so fertile 
and highly developed a tract as Aligarh. Taking the average 
for the five years ending with 1906-07, the total amount 
recorded as barren is 203,369 acres or 16-33 per cent, of the 
whole district. As will be shown in the following chapter, this 
hardly represents the whole of the unculturable land, owing to 
the negligible value of much that is included under the head of 
culturable waste. At the same time a considerable area can only 
be described technically as barren ; for 26,081 acres are covered 
with water, and a certain proportion of this in dry years can be 
successfully brought under cultivation, while 39,648 acres are 
taken up by railways, roads, village sites, buildings and the like. 
There still remain 138,631 acres of actually unculturable waste, 
amounting to 11*13 per cent, of the entire district, and this 
consists for the most part either of mar or else of sterile sand. 
Nearly one-third is to be found in the Sikandru Rao tahsil, and 
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the bulk of the remainder belongs to the lowlyiog tracts of the 
central depression in the Aligarh tahsil^ in. the valley of the 
Karwan in Khair and in the similar dopiession running through 
the centre of Atrauli. In those tracts tbsaVj a sure sign of 
saturation^ is extremely prevalent^ and its presence is mainly 
confined to those parganas in which the proportion of barren 
land is higher than the district average. These are, in descending 
order, Barauli, Sikandra Eao, Akrabad, Koil and Chandaus. 

On the other hand, usar is unknown in the sandy tracts of the 
south-west, with the result that in the Iglas tahsil the barren 
area is but 2 88 per cent, of the whole, and in pargana Mursan 
only 1*84 per cent, comes under this description. 

When Aligarh first came into the hands of the British, Jungles, 
the face of the country was covered in many places with heavy 
dhak jungle ; but after the lapse of fifty years the greater part 
had given way to the spread of cultivation and the scanty 
remains were fast disappearing. At the present time the jungle 
area is extremely small, and is limited to a few patches main- 
tained by some of the chief landowners as fuel reserves, the 
largest of these being the jungle belonging to the Jats of Pisawa 
in pargana Chandaus. A certain amount of dhak jungle is to 
be found in scattered patches in the clay and usar tracts, parti- 
cularly in the Atrauli tahsil, where it is preserved by the Pathan 
zamindarsj and to a less extent in Sikandra Rao and Aligarh. 

In the khadir of the Ganges there is a considerable extent oi jhau 
or tamarisk jungle on the most recent alluvium near the river, and 
this possesses some small economic value, though it harbours 
numerous pig and other wild animals which do much damage 
to the crops. Par greater damage, however, is done in the 
precarious khadir of the Jumna, where the narrow belt of 
tamarisk along the river is succeeded by broad stretches of waste 
covered with thatching grass. Here wild animals are a most 
serious pest, while the paucity of communications renders the 
marketable products of little value. The tract is useful as 
providing pasturage for cattle, whereas in other parts of the 
district the aiea available for grazing is exceedingly limited. 

The district cannot be described as well wooded, though the Groves, 
pastern tahsils present a very different appearance to the west in 
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this respect. In tlie former there nro numcrons families of local 
importance n’hich have been settled on the land for generation-^, 
and on their estates groves of mango and other trees are always 
to be seen. Much too has been done })y the canal axilhoritios, 
who now own extensi^'e and valuable plantations along the 
course of the main channels. Trees have been planted, also along 
all the chief roads of the district, but taken as a whole, few parts 
of the Doab are so destitute of timber. In the western parganas 
the absence of trees is most remarkable. Hardly a mango grove 
IS to be seen in the Iglas tahsil, where a solitary tree here and 
there in the village site or on the ridges between fields is all that 
meets the eye. The commonest tree is the babul, which is usually 
of spontaneous growth, while others include the mm, pipal, bet', 
faras, gular and jaman, though several more varieties are to be 
found in the canal plantations and on the roadside avenues. 
At the settlement of 1870 the total grove area was 5,676 acres, 
but since that time there has been a marked improvement, 
attributable in some measure to the release of grove land from 
assessment. The average for the past five years is 8,87 1 acres, 
but this only represents -71 per cent, of the whole district, an 
unusually low proportion. There are only 262 acres in the 
entire Iglas tahsil, giving a proportion of T9 iier cent., and the 
area is not much larger in Khair and Hathras with -Si and -58 
per cent, respectively. Nevertheless the extent of grove land 
has been doubled in the first two subdivisions and almost 
trebled in the last during the past forty years. In the Aligarh 
tahsil the area rises bo 2,003 acres or '88 per cent., 
and while this shows a satisfactory increase, the amount 
would be much larger but for the presence of so much clay 
and usar in which trees cannot thrive, Atrauli is somewhat 
better, with 2,274 acres or 1*04 per cent., and here the extension 
of the area is less noticeable, since many of the groves are of 
old standing. The largest area is to be found in Sikandra 
Rao, where groves cover 2,425 acres or 1T3 per cent, as 
compared with 1,478. Under present conditions no greatfurther 
increase can be expected, owing to the growing value of land for 
agricultural purposes and the pressure of the population on the 
soil. 
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The geology of the district exposes nothing beyond the 
ordinary Gangetic alluvium, and consequently the mineral 
products are few. In almost all parts of the district the lime- 
stone conglomerate known as hanhar occurs in both the block 
and the nodular forms, the former being utilised for building 
purposes and the lining of wells, while the latter is employed as 
road metal, ballast and for concrete foundations. Lime of good 
quality is obtained by burning hanhar inordinary country kilns, 
which are to be seen in the vicinity of all the principal quarries. 
The cost of excavating hanhar is from Re, 1-12-0 to Rs. 2 per 
hundred cubic feet, but as a rule carnage is the principal item, 
the customary rate being eight annas per mile. In parts of the 
district, especially the Sikandra Rao tahsil, saline earth is found 
from which saltpetre is obtained. In former days this article 
was largely manufactured, for in 1856 there were 37 saltpetre 
works, producing about 50,000 maunds annually. Crude 
saltpetre is still extracted in considerable quantities, but the 
only refinery at work is that at Sikandra Rao, owned by Lala 
Jhabbu Lai of Farrukhabad. Carbonate of soda or sajp is found 
in abundance in the usar tracts and goes by the generic term of 
reh^ which is applied without distinction to all saline efflorescences. 
These are made to serve several purposes, being used by Dhobis 
as a substitute for soap, and also by Lunias and others as the 
basis of hanch or crude native glass. The only other mineral 
calling for mention is the heavy clay used for making bricks. 
This is found almost everywhere and is excavated as required. 
In the larger towns bricks are now almost invariably made after 
the English pattern ; but in the villages there is still a considerable 
manufacture of native bricks in two sizes, apart from the large 
sundried bricks used for the lining of wells. 

The other building materials are generally to be obtained 
on the spot, in the shape of country timber, bamboos, tiles and 
thatching grass. In the dwellings of the poor the beams are usually 
of mm, mango, jaman and other inferior species, which 
alone are available in this district, for the better kinds, with the 
possible exception of the shieham^ have to be imported from 
considerable distances and at a great cost. Stone for building 
is brought from Muttra and Agra, and is therefore relatively 
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cheap 5 but it is very seldom employed, its place lioing 
adequately filled by block hcnkar^ of which most of the old 
buildings at Aligarh, Jalali and elsewhere are constriieied. 

In so highly developed and thickly populated a district the 
list of wild animals is necessarily brief. The larger carnivora are 
represented only by wolves, which are not numerous, though very 
occasionally a leopard is reported as a visitor to the khudir 
tracts. The nilgai is sometimes found in the few remain- 
ing dhak jungles, and the Indian antelope still exists in 
various parts of the district, but in greatly reduced num!)i*rs. 
The wild pig is common, especially in the khadir of the Jumna 
and Ganges, where the presence of these animals is a serious 
menace to the crops. For the rest, jackals, foxes, hares and 
porcupines almost exhaust the list. ** Game birds are relatively 
scarce, with the exception of the peacock, which is remarkably 
common everywhere. Grey and black partridges and the lesser 
sandgrouse occur in the khadir, but in few other places, and 
quail are fairly common at different seasons. Duiing the cold 
weather the usual migrants resort to the jhils and rivers, includ- 
ing snipe and many varieties of geese, duck and other waterfo^\l, 
though in this respect Aligarh is generally inferior to the 
neighbouring district of Budaun. 

The fisheries are unimportant, for there are few permanent 
lakes and the great rivers merely touch the fringe of the district. 
The usual varieties common to the plains, principally of the carp 
tribe, are to be found in the tanks ; but fish form no important 
item in the diet of the people, and the number of professional 
fishermen and fish dealers is extremely small. 

The domestic animals are generally of a superior type, owing 
to the fact that large numbers of animals are imported from the 
great breeding districts of the Punjab. In Aligarh there are 
few grazing grounds of any extent, and consequently few of the 
landholders make any attempt to breed cattle on their own 
estates, and consequently reproduction is left to chance, or 
rather to the agency of the so-called Brahmani bulls, without any 
selection or effort to improve the local strain. There are no 
recognised indigenous breeds, and if the locally raised stock is 
better than the average, the result is due solely to the fact that 
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the country-bred cattle are the offspring of good imported beasts. 
From time to time attempts have been made to encourage cattle- 
breeding by the provision of high-class bulls and by the support 
lent to the Aligarh cattle show ; but the experiments have never 
had much result, and the cattle show maintained in connection 
with the Aligarh fair was dropped in 1906 on account of the 
lack of interest displayed by the zamindars and the paucity of 
entries. The number of cattle in the district is seldom more 
than sufficient for its needs, and the local produce has constantly 
to be supplemented by importations from the west. At the 
first regular cattle census of 1899 it was found that there were 
189,622 bulls and bullocks and 19,728 male buffaloes, which gave 
an average of 2*39 animals per plough; but the figures include cart 
and pack bullocks as well as those too old for work. In 1904 the 
total was found to have declined, including 169,148 bulls and 
bullocks and 18,797 buffaloes, while the average per plough had 
fallen to 2*24. There may have been some concealment on this 
occasion, but in any case much the same conclusion is to be 
drawn. The reason for the decrease is not clear, since the 
number of young stock had risen from 191,614 to 217,862; 
though cows, with a total of 70,641, and cow buffaloes, 137,687, 
showed little change. The number of cow buffaloes is larger 
than in any other district of the United Provinces, and illustrates 
the importance of the dairy farming business. Apart from the 
well-known concern at Chherat, there is a very extensive and 
valuable trade in which is exported in great quantities to all 
parts of the country. 

The last returns showed a total of 3,124 horses and 16,316 
ponies, both of these being relatively high figures. It is needless 
to point out that a large proportion of these animals are of a 
very inferior stamp, the majority of the ponies being of the 
ordinary type employed by ekka-Aiivexs or the wretched beasts 
of burden used by potters and others ; but, on the other hand, 
horse-breeding has always enjoyed some measure of popularity in 
this district and has received active encouragement for many 
years. As early as 1870 Government stallions were stationed 
at various places, but unfortunately these were too often of 
Hackney or Norfolk descent, and their offspring generally proved 
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unsuitable for remount purposes. Tho niistako has since been 
rectified to some extent, especially since 1903, Aligarh 

was chosen as one of the four selected districts pl&*ed under 
the management of the Army Bemount departmunt. There 
has also been a marked impiovement in the quality of the 
branded mares, though they are often coarse ; and their foals by 
thoroughbred or Arab stallions are of a much more satisfactory 
type than was formerly the case. Breeders fully appreciate the 
advantages of the present system, and for this reason they are 
apt to pay more attention to their fillies than to the colts, irhick 
are often underfed ; while they have yet much to learn in the 
matter of scientific stable management. A great impefcus has 
been given to horse-breeding by the institution of the Aligarh 
horse fair and district show, to which large numbers of horses 
are brought for exhibition and sale, the average for the four years 
ending in 1907 being 1,191 animals. This fair is always attended 
by an officer of the Bemount department, who assists in award- 
ing the numerous prizes offered and also inspects and selects the 
mares brought for approval. The attempt to promote mule- 
breeding has not met with success, since many owners object to 
the employment of their mares for the purpose, although it has 
been proved that a good stamp of mule can be raised in the 
district, and that the undertaking is very profitable. At the 
census there were only 300 mules, a far lower figure than in other 
parts of the Meerut division. Donkeys numbered 23,713, but 
these are generally of a very inferior type, and are utilised by 
Dhobis and others. 

In 1904 the census returns showed 717,485 sheep and 
1,89,148 goats, but in neither case do these animals call for 
special comment. They are kept by Gadariyas for the sake of 
their milk and flesh, for their wool and hair and for penning on 
the land, the value of the manure being fully appreciated by 
cultivators, who readily pay a small fee to the herdsmen in 
return for the retention of the flock for a night on their fields. 
No enumeration of pigs was attempted, but the number is very 
large and herds are to be seen in almost every village. There 
were 1,310 camels, a somewhat high figure, these animals being 
largely employed for transport purposes. The number of carts 
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is largGj as is only to be expected in a district so well provided 
with good roads ; but it is lower than in other parts of the division^ 
pack animals being more gen ei ally utilised for the carriage of 
goods than in the northern parts of the Doab. 

The returns of cattle disease are valueless^ owing to the 
defective system of record and the constant concealment of 
sickness ; but they serve to show that at all times disease is fairly 
prevalent^ and that in unfavourable seasons much loss is caused by 
epidemics. The most common type is foot and mouth disease^ 
which is widespread during and after the rains. It is much less 
dangerous than rinderpest and dysentery, which in several years 
have wrought havoc among the cattle of this district. Anthrax, 
too, is far from uncommon and is the most fatal of all, though 
as a rule the outbreaks are merely sporadic. There is a veter- 
inary hospital at Aligarh, and salutris are maintained by the 
district board for inspection and other duties, including inocula- 
tion for rinderpest and various diseases, though as yet the prac- 
tice has attained little popularity. 

Aligarh has a dry climate, very similar to that of the Doab 
as a whole. The cold weather lasts longer than in the eastern 
districts, and may be said to extend from the middle of October, 
after the close of the rams, to the end of March. During 
the winter the temperature is low, though frosts are not of fre- 
quent occurrence or of great intensity , the mean temperature 
for December and January, the coldest months, being about 69® 
and 54° P. The summer is decidedly hot, and though the 
extreme heat of Agra and Muttra is seldom experienced, the 
average for May^ is some 90° and for June about 93° in the 
shade. Avery perceptible fall occurs with the advent of the 
rains, and in noimal years the climate during July and August 
is not unpleasant, but in September the increasing heat is as 
trying as usual, though the nights are perceptibly cooler. The 
district during the hot weather experiences the full force of the 
westerly winds, which blow with increasing force till the near 
approach of the rains. The latter are for the most part brought 
up by the Bombay current, and when this is weak or diverted by 
disturbances in Central India, the precipitation is light and 
uncertain* At the same time the Bay current has a considerable 
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influence on the district when it sets in with strength^ but the 
precipitation is seldom heavy. As a rule light showers may be 
expected during the cold weather, while in the hottest months 
cyclonic storms from the north-west occasionally extend their 
influence as far as this district and are of material service in 
cooling the atmosphere. 

Records of the rainfall appear to have been maintained from 
an early date, since from 1814 at all events rain gauges were 
kept at each of the tahsil headquarters. At the present time the 
reporting stations are at the six tahsils and at Balanpur in 
pargana Tappal on the Mat branch canal, records for the latter 
place going back to 1879. For the 44 years ending ^ith 1907 
the average fall for the whole district was 26*61 inches annually, 
excluding the Balanpur figures, which often differ so widely from 
those of the neighbouring station of Khair that they have been 
rejected as untrustworthy, although their inclusion makes little 
difference to the final result. There is a decided variation 
between the averages for the several tahsils, from wdiich it 
appears that the rainfall is heavier in the east and centre than 
in the west, while the extremes are marked by the Atrauli tahsil 
in the north-east with a mean rainfall of 28*24 inches and 
by Iglas in the south-west with an annual average of 22*62, 
Sikandra Eao and Aligarh are above the mean for the district 
with 26*75 and 26*54 inches respectively; and next follow 
Hathras with 25*01 and Khair with 23 88, while the Balanpur 
records show an average of 24*92 inches. Though the total is 
relatively small, marked variations from the normal are of some- 
what rare occurrence. During the whole petiod in question an 
excess of 33*3 per cent, has been observed only on three occasions, 
the greatest falls being 33*92 inches in 1879, 35*91 in 1884 and 
35*06 inches in 1887. Other %tet years were 1885, 1890, 1894 
and 1897, in each of which the average exceeded 31*77 inches, 
representing a surplus of 25 per cent, over the normal. The 
greatest amount registered at any one tahsil in a single year was 
44*9 inches at Sikandra Eao in 1885, followed by 44*1 at the 
same place in 1874 and by 43*4 at Atrauli in 1879. The total 
again exceeded 40 inches at Sikandra Eao in 1890. On the other 
hand, a defect of one-third has occurred five times. The first was 
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in 1868^ when the total was 15*55 inolieS; Aligarh^ Khair and 
Iglas faring much worse than the rest of the district. The second 
was m 1877, a year of general famine^ when the average was 
only 12*23, Iglas as usual being in the worst plight with a total 
of only 8*1 inches. Then came 1880 with 13*68, though the north 
of the district did well in comparison with Hathras and Iglas ; 
and then 1882 with 15*7 inches, the defect being on this occasion 
remarkably only in Iglas, wliere the total amount recorded was 
no more than 7*1 inches, by far the lowest figure ever known. 

The following year again was very dry, but no untoward results 
were experienced, since much more depends on the distribution 
and duration of the rainfall than on the actual amount of preci- 
pitation. There was a considerable drought in 1901, when the 
average was 18*1 inches, but this does not represent a defect of 
much more than one-fourth, and was due mainly to the great and 
unusual shortage in the Atrauli tahsil. The last year of remark- 
able defect was 1905, when tlie average for the whole district 
was 13*85, the fall being particularly uneven, since Sikandra Eao 
on this occasion received only 10 inches and Aligarh 13*2, where- 
as the adjoining tahsil of Hathras showed a total of 20*47. 

The district is generallj considered healthy, though the Health, 
dryness of the climate is to some extent counterbalanced by 
the existence of a large tract with an inadequate natural drainage. 

No doubt a great improvement has been effected by artificial 
means, but none the less a senes of wet seasons reacts on the 
general health, rendering fever very prevalent. The compilation 
of mortuary statistics has been attempted regularly since 1866, 
but the early returns are quite useless, and though a great 
improvement in the system of registration was effected in 1872, 
little reliance can be placed on the figures for any year prior 
to 1877, when the general prevalence of famine led to a closer 
scrutiny of the registers and to more constant supervision. 

On this account the death-rate rose from the quite inadequate 
figure of 18*49 in 1877 to 35*49 per mille in the following year, 
which yvasS probably very near the actual proportion. In 1879 
the rate again rose, but on this occasion it reached the astound- 
ing figure of 118*49 per thousand, the population being literally 
decimated by the terrible epidemic of fever which followed the 
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period of scarcity. Matfjers soon mended^, iiowever, since in the 
next year the rate was no more than 28*15. For the ten years 
ending with ISUO the average was 33 *58, being raised to some 
extent by one or two severe outbreaks of c!iolera and small-pox, 
while the average birth-rate was 37*56, which may certainly be 
regarded as below the normal. From iShl om^ards the returns 
are shown in the appendix ^ In the absence of any epidemics 
of unusual magnitude, the health of the people was generally 
good, and the mean death-rate for the decade terminating with 
1900 was only 31*31, as compared with a birth-rate of 46*28 per 
mille. Since the commencement of the new century the seasons 
have been less favourable, for in the period ending with 1907 the 
death-rate averaged 36*88 and that of births 44*02, the rise in the 
former figure being largely due to the prevalence of fever and 
the appearance of plague, both of which tended to check the rate 
of reproduction. Even so xUigarh compares favourably in this 
respect with most districts, and if the general health is not so 
good as in the xlgra division^ it is certainly superior to that of 
the more northern districts of the Doab. 

Another tabic m the appendix shows the deaths lesulting 
from the principal causes in all years since iSOO.f It will be 
seen that fever as usual heads the list, and this has always been 
the case. The term is somewhat comprehensive, including as a 
rule pneumonia, mfluenza and other diseases in which fever is a 
prominent symptom, but there is no question as to the prevalence 
of malarial fever, especially m certain parts of the district. Such 
fever is endemic, but at times it assumes an acute epidemic form. 
Probably it was an outbreak of this natuic which occurred in 
1837, a year of famine, when a violent epidemic of what was 
described at the time as malignant typhoid fever broke out at 
Sasni and lasted for six months. Some said that it was intro- 
duced from Bombay by travellers, and others ascribed the cause 
to some Chamars who had eateu the flesh of a cow which had died 
of the murrain then raging ; but most probably the disease was 
similar to that which has almost invaiiably followed on famine. 
Another great epidemic occurred in 1856, when some 34,000 
persons are said to have perished; and again in 1861 the mortality 
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was very heavy, especially iu Ihc towns of Koii and Harduagaii], 
where it was attnhutod to the nse of fresh grain, presiimahly 
because the death-rate was highest in April and May. These 
epidemics^ howevorj wore as nothing in comparison with tliat of 
1879; when no fewer than 121,868 deaths from fever were recorded ; 
and fortunately no similar outbreak lias since been known. 
From 1881 to 1890 the deaths from this cause averaged 29;0oS 
annually or 84*51 per cent, of the total mortaliby, the worst 
year being 1887, when the rainfall was exceptionally heavy. In 
the following decade the average was 27,347 or 83 72 per cent., 
and then again the effects of scarcity were observed at the end 
of the period. From 1901 to 1907 the average was 34,233 or 
77*3 per cent., the rise being very noticeable and synchronising 
with indifferent harvests. There was a very high mortality in 
1907, a remarkably wet season, but this was surpassed in the 
following year, when fever was exceptionally prevalent through- 
out the north of India, breaking out with great intensity towards 
the close of the rains and lasting till December, the season during 
which it is almost invariably most prevalent. 

"We first hear of cholera in 1817, though the disease must 
have been known before that date. In 1821 it again visited the 
district, and so great were its ravages that firewood is said to have 
become scarce owing to the quantity used for burning the dead. 
The next bad outbreak was in 1827, after a year of scarcity, and 
during the famine of 1837 cholera raged throughout the district. 
It was similarly destructive in 1866 and 1861, while other bad epide- 
mics were those of 1867, 1872 and 1879, a veritable black 
year for Aligarh. From 1881 to 1890 there were on an average 
667 deaths from cholera or 1-96 per cent, of the total mortality, 
but most of these occurred in 1887 and 1889, the latter year being 
noted for a violent epidemic which carried off 2,402 persons. In 
the following decade the average fell to 279 or *86 per cent,, the 
only serious outbreak being that of 1892; while since 1901 cholera 
has appeared every year, though the mortality was not great 
except in 1903 and 1906. 

In, former days small-pox was extremely prevalent, and 
though it has by no means disappeared, the ravages of the disease 
are now comparatively slight. A terrible epidemic occurred in 
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the beginni-ng of 1850, and the loss of life was much intensified 
by the imperfect disposal of the bodies of the dead. In 1869 
again the mortality was very heavy, as was also t!ie ease in 1878 
and in 1879, the number of deaths on the latter occasion 
being 8,311. This fiigure has never been exceeded, a result that 
may bo ascribed mainly to the spread of vaccination, but also 
perhaps to the immunity of the district from famine, since it has 
invariably been the ease that the loss of life from disease in years 
of scarcity has been out of all proportion to the mortality from 
actual privation. From 1881 to 1890 the annual average number 
of deaths from small-pox was 772 or 2*26 per cent, of the recorded 
deaths There were fchree epidemics during the period, but the 
worst by far was that of 1884, when 4,851 persons perished. 
Between 1891 and 1900 the average dropped to 377 or 1 16 per 
cent., the great majority of the deaths occurring in 1896 and the 
following year, when famine was general in other parts. 
Subsequent years have witnessed several mild epidemics, Imt the 
loss of life from this cause has constantly diminished as vaccina- 
tion has become more general. Prior to 1865 it was available to 
all who chose to present themselves for the purpose at the public 
dispensaries, but in that year a vaccination staff was organised 
and operations were extended gradually to every village in the 
district. As early as 1873 the number of persons vaccinated in 
a year was 14,743, and the total rose steadily, gaining an impetus 
from every outbreak of small-pox. The average number of primary 
vaccinations from 1881 to 1890 was 27,049, rising to 36,870 in 
the following decade, while during the seven years ending with 
1907 the annual figure was no less than 41,849. This means that 
nearly one-fourth of the population is protected to the extent of 
practical immunity, while a very much larger proportion is 
partially protected, a result which places Aligarh well above 
the general average for the United Provinces. Vaccination is 
compulsory in the four municipalities, and elsewhere operations 
are conducted under the supervision of the civil surgeon, 
whose staff includes an assistant superintendent and 20 vacci- 
nators. The annual cost of the establishment is some Bs. 3,000, 
and is met mainly by grants from the district and municipal 
boards. 
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The ofeher diseases call lor little comment* The most preva* 
lent are bowel complaints, principally dysentery, which are 
responsible for a largo number of deaths, varying directly with 
the mortality from fever, which is the principle eatise of stich 
affections. Mention should, however, be made of plague, which 
during recent years has wrought liavoc in the district. A soli- 
tary imported ease was brought to light in 1902, but it was not till 
the autumn of 1904 that the disease established a footing in these 
parts. It spread with the greatest rapidity, and in the early 
months of the following year the mortality rose to alarming 
proportions. With t!ie advent of the hot weather the disease 
abated, and during the succeeding winter the district was relatively 
free; but in 1907-08 another outbreak of exceptional severity 
occurred, and this, too, lasted for a single year. The loss caused 
by plague in four years, from 1904 to 1907 inclusive, was very 
great, no fewer than 24,642 deaths being recorded. At first little 
was done in the way of preventive measures, owing to the 
unwillingness of the people to submit to segregation, evacuation 
and disinfection of houses and inoculation ; but gradually the 
benefits therefrom derived became recognised and the original 
suspicion with which all measures were regarded was dissipated. 
Latterly a number of persons have been inoculated for plague, 
and the recent abatement of the disease combined with the intro- 
duction of a more vigorous policy of repression warrants the hope 
of its ultimate extinction. 

Statistics of infirmities were compiled in 1872 and at each 
successive census, but comparison of the figures is of little avail, 
since different instructions were given to the enumerators on the 
various occasions. The returns, of 1901 show that there were 
2,048 blind persons, and here there has been a great decrease, 
owing in large measure to the relative disappearance of small- 
pox, though the figure is still high. It seems that blindness is 
far more common in the western districts than in the east 
of the United Provinces, and the reason appears to lie partly 
in th'^ prevalence of ophthalmia, caused by the dryness of the 
clxma' j and the dust-laden atmosphere, and partly in the fact 
that t .6 dwellings of the people are less ventilated than 
the draughty wattled huts of the east, where the pungent smoke 
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of the fuel ciuployed for cooking has a ready means of egress. 
There were 171 doaf-mutes, a low figure^ tJiough much the same as 
that recorded in other parts of the Meerut divisioBj in vihich 
goitre IS never common ; 121 lepers^ a total wdiich shows a 
marked decline in the past forty years and is far below the 
general average for the j)rovinces ; and 118 insane persons^ 
which is about the normal allowance, though the term is at 
best mei’ely relative. 
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The same high standard of husbandry which characterises Cultivated 
all the northern Doab is maintained in Aligarh, and the district 
has long been fully developed. Even as early as 1840 it was 
considered that comparatively little room was left for a further 
extension of tillage, and consequently, although subsequent years 
have witnessed a substantial increase, there has been no such 
rapid expansion as has occurred in other and more backward 
parts of the United Provinces. No survey of the district 
took place till 1833, but an estimate of 1815 gave a cultivated 
area of 934,078 acres for the district as then constituted, when 
it was about three times its present size. At the survey the 
total for the existing area was 839,127 acres or 67*37 per 
cent, of the whole. This was a very high proportion for that 
time, and it is probably the case that cultivation had doubled 
since 1815, and that there had been a still greater increase 
since 1803. By the termination of the settlement the cultivated 
area had risen to 897,172 acres, the advance having been gra- 
dually maintained, since the total in 1852 was 877,288 acres. 

The settlement appears to have been made on a full area, for no 
further extension took place for many years. Annual returns 
are available from 1884-85 onwards, and in the ten years ending 
with 1893-94 the average was 886,587 acres, the lowest figure 
being 859,245 in the first year, a very indifferent season, and 
the highest 901,223 a year later. Towards the end of the 
period there was a distinct improvement, and from 1894-95 to 
1898-99 the average rose to 901,770 acres, in spite of the drop 
caused by drought in 1896-97, while in the last year of the 
period the figure was no less than 914,584. A break then 
occurs ill the returns owing to settlement operations, but the 
district was steadily going ahead, so that during the five years 
ending with 1906-07 the average was 922,488 acres or 74*07 
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per ceiiL of the entire area. The returns for 1907-08 have been 
left out of account, for the drought caused an altogether abnor* 
mal reduction in the a^ea sown, the total dropping to 834,783 
acres. Their inclusion would wholly &il to repiosent the true 
condition of tho district, though they serve to illustrate the 
effect of an extraordinarily unfavourable season even in so well 
protected a district as Aligarh. In their place the figures for 
1906-07 are shown in the appendix, for though they are the 
highest as yet recorded, they probably give the best idea of what 
may be expected in future.* The extent to which cultivation has 
been pushed in some parts of the district is very remarkable. 
In the Iglas tahsil there is practically no barren land and the 
area under tillage is almost incredibly large, amounting to 86*39 
per cent, of the whole, while Hathras follows next with 81*93. 
Of the other tahsils Atrauli alone shows a figure above the 
general average, with 77*19 per cent, of the land cultivated; 
and then follow Khair with 71*36, Aligarh with 69 and Sikandra 
Eao with 64*92 per cent., the two last containing the largest 
proportion of sterile usar. 

Double- These returns fail to show the real extension of tillage for 

cropping. reason that they represent only the net cultivation. At the 

settlement of 1870 there were 44,712 acres on which two crops 
were raised in one year, and this figure has since increased in 
a very striking manner. The average dofasli area was 165,569 
acres in 1884-85, and during the ten years ending with 1893-94 
the amount was 174,637 acres annually, rising m the ensuing 
five years to 215,424 acres. Of late this figure has frequently 
been surpassed, though the average for the last five years is no 
more than 214,563 acres. This represents, however, 23*26 per 
cent, of the land under the plough, and in some parts of the 
district the average is very much higher ; the figures giving a 
fair idea of the relative fertility of the different tracts. The 
lowest proportion is 14 3 per cent, in the Iglas tahsil, and 
Hathras follows close on this with 15*06, while Khair and Atrauli 
also are below the av^erage with 19*62 and 22*12 per cent, 
respectively. But in the Aligarh tahsil the percentage rises to 
31*14, and in Sikandra Eao it reaches the remarkable figure of 
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37-09j a result which is only rendered possible by the abundance 
of canal iirigation. 

It is evident that little room remains for much further Cuitin- 
extension of tillage. As already noted in the pie\ious chapter^ 
the barren area amounts to 16*33 per cent, of the whole^ and 
if properly demarcated should remain unchanged^ unless the 
wide expanses of usar can be reclaimed by any process at present 
unknown. There remain 119,656 acres, or 9 61 per cent, of 
the district, which come under the head of culturable w^aste, but 
from this it is necessary to deduct the 8,871 acres of grove land 
and 21,487 acres of current fallow, left untilled under the 
ordinary rules of the rotation of crops The remainder comprises 
both old fallow and unbroken waste, 89,297 acres in all, or 7T7 
per cent, of the whole. The two classes cannot be profitably 
distinguished, for the fact that land has once been tilled does 
not prove it to possess any agricultural value, and probably 
better results could be obtained from the reclamation of soil now 
covered with dhak jungle. As a matter of fact, the distinction 
is more or less conventional, and it must further be remembered 
that there is no clear dividing line between culturable and 
unculturable waste. Stiictly speaking, the ultimate test is the 
capacity of producing a crop which would repay the cost of 
cultivation, and very little of the so-called culturable waste 
would retain its place on this condition, at all events under 
existing circumstances. With the aid of favourable seasons much 
of the Jumna khadir is fit for cultivation, while there are consi- 
derable tracts which were once of much value, but have been 
damaged by saturation or else have suffered from a fall in the 
water level, as has been the ease in parts of the Iglas and 
Hathras tahsils. The recorded culturable area includes not only 
all the precarious land, which can never be of much value, but 
also a large amount which is more profitably retained for 
grazing jiurposes or the supply of fuel and thatching grass, as 
well as a very small area which might be successfully brought 
under permanent cultivation. The area is naturally largest in 
the worst parts of the district. The highest proportion is 13*46 
per cent, in the Khair tahsil, where it rises to 21*67 in pargana 
Tappal -j and next comes Atrauli with 7*44, principally in pargana 
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Gangiri, wliieli inclndos the least valuable part of the Ganges 
hliadiT, Elsewheie the figure falls lielow the general average, 
and IS least in the Iglas and Hathras tahsils, which are more fully 
cultivated than the others, merely for the reason that they contain 
the smallest amounts of usar and -worthless land. 

The system of cultivation and the methods employed call for 
* no special comment, being practically identical -with those pre- 
vailing throughout the upper Doab. The noteworthy feature is 
the high general level of the husbandry, which is almost invari- 
ably good and careful whatever be the caste of the cultivator. 
Every advantage is taken of the facilities for irrigation, and 
all the available manure is carefully utilised. In the latter 
connection the district has suffered much from the disappearance 
of indigo, since the refuse forms a manure which is much sought 
after, the common belief being that it counteracts the coldness 
of the canal water and prevents the spread of reh. The sharp 
distinction between the hara or home lands immediately adjoining 
the village site and the more distant fields is also a feature of im- 
portance, though it appears to be less marked than was formerly 
the ease. This distinction ultimately rests on the question of 
manure, since the nearer the field to the site the more it will 
gain in the matter of artificial fertilisation. Eents depend quite 
as much on the position of the field with regard to the site as on 
the quality and composition of the soil. In every village there are 
three such zones recognised : the hara or innermost, the manjha 
or intermediate, and the harha or outlying fields, each class being 
subdivided into cJiahi or irrigated and khaJd or dry. 

At the survey which preceded the settlement of 1870 the 
rabi or spring harvest covered 460,946 acres as compared with 
433,516 under Tcharif or autumn crops. These totals were obtained 
by adding the figures ascertained for the various tahsils in 
the different years during which the survey was in progress, but 
they serve to illustrate the relative position of the two harvests 
at that time. Owing to the extension of the double>cropped 
area, the figures have since increased in either case ; but while 
the average for the rahi since the recent settlement has been 
642,939, that of the hharif has been no less than 585,643 acres. 
This reversal of the positions is not necessarily permanent, for 
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much depends on the nature of the season. If the monsoon 
opens early the Jcharif area will be full, while a premature 
cessation of the rains will inevitably restrict the rahi sowings, 
sometimes, as in 1907-08, to a very serious extent. The relation 
of the two harvests differs in different tahsils, and as a rule the 
preponderates in the tracts which possess- little canal 
irrigation. This is noticeably the case in Hathras and Iglas, 
where the difference in area is very considerable. In Khair and 
Atrauli the two harvests are approximately equal in extent, 
while in Aligarh and Sikandra Eao, particularly the latter, the 
advantage nearly always lies with the rahi. 

The distribution of the principal crops and the areas sown 
in each tahsil for every year since the last settlement will be 
found in the appendix."^ Among the autumn crops the foremost 
place is taken by cotton, which covers on an average 188,960 
acres or 32*26 per cent, of the kharif area. This figure includes 
both cotton sown by itself, 1T77 per cent., and cotton in com- 
bination with arhar, a mixture which is extremely popular. 
In 1870 the area was 120,000 acres, so that the subsequent in- 
crease has been very marked. In every tahsil cotton is of great 
importance, the proportion ranging from 24*17 in Iglas and 24*5 
in Atrauli to 30 54 in Aligarh and 34*94 per cent, in Sikandra 
Eao. The extent of arhar in this district is very remarkable, 
since during the cold weather it remains on the ground over an 
area of nearly 250,000 acres. It is almost invariably sown with 
juar, the next crop in order of importance, which alone and in 
combination takes up 139,464 acres or 23*82 per cent, of the 
kharif area. High as this figure is, it falls short of that 
recorded in 1870 by some 20,000 acres, its place having to some 
extent been taken by cotton and other more profitable crops. 
Of the present amount the greater part, 16*05 per cent., is under 
juar and arhar, 6*44 per cent, being sown with juar alone, while 
the remaining 2*33 per cent, represents juar grown for fodder 
and cut before attaining maturity. The third combination of 
arhar is with hajra, which together cover 94,404 acres or 16*12 
per cent, of the harvest, 9*09 per cent, being under hajra alone. 
This crop is confined as a rule to the lighter soils, flourishing best 
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where the surface soil is of a sandy naturej and consequently 
its distribution is far less even than that of juar. The propor- 
tion of bujra is only 10*86 per cent, in Sikandra Rao, 11*06 in 
the Aligarh tahsil, and 12*51 in Khair, whereas it rises to 20*76 
in Iglas, 22*3 in Hathras^ and 26*28 per cent, in Atrauli, where it 
is the chief staple of the sandy uplands overlooking the Ganges 
valley. The next great khavif product is inaize^ uliicli now 
averages 92,892 acres or 15*86 per cent, of the harvest, as com- 
pared with 3,681 acres in 1870, The leason for this extraordi- 
nary increase lies chiefly in the disappearance of indigo, but also 
in the substitution of maize for other staples ; the crop possessing 
the great advantage of early maturity, so that it is practically 
unharmed by a premature cessation of the rains, and in any 
case leaves the ground free for a second crop m the ensuing cold 
weather. Far more maize is grown in the east than in the west 
of the district. The highest pioportions are 23*46 in Sikandra 
Rao, 22*47 in Aligarh and 20*17 per cent, in Atrauli, as against 
13*26 in Khair, 7*01 in Hathras and 6*43 per cent, in Iglas. 

These five crops together occupy SS 06 per cent, of the kharif 
area, and the rest are comparatively insignificant. There is 
hardly any arhar grown by itself, and the amount may be 
disregarded. Of the remaining products the chief are the pulses 
known as guar and IcurtM, which average 39,449 acres or 6*74 
per cent, of the whole. The unripe pods are sometimes eaten as 
a vegetable, but the mam use of the crop is as a fodder for cattle 
and horses ; it is sown at the commencement of the rains^ and 
the pulse is ripe in October. The two names are applied m- 
discriminately to the same plant, Gyamopsis psoralioicles^ but 
the term kurthi or khurti is more commonly employed in 
Muttra and the parts adjoining that district. The other autumn 
pulses, urdy mung and moth^ especially the last, cover 17,610 
acres or 3*01 per cent, of the kharif area, but while the propor- 
tion is quite insignificant in the eastern tahsils, it rises to 3*94 
in Khair and to 10*88 per cent, m Iglas. A noticeable contrast 
between this district and the northern parts of the Meerut district 
is afforded by the rarity of sugarcane. In 1870 the area under 
this crop was but 1,548 acres, and, though there has since been 
some expansion, the present area of 4,406 acres or *76 per cent. 
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of the harvest is siiiprisingly small There is a general belief 
that the soil is not suited to the growth of cane, but the reason 
seems to lie rather in the general ignorance of its value and the 
methods of its cultivation. Cane of an inferior kind does very 
well in the Ganges hhadir, and 1,668 acres are to be found m the 
Atrauli tahsil, the rest being divided between Khair, Sikandra 
Rao and Aligarh. Small areas are taken up by garden crops, 
hemp and rice, but these are quite unimportant, the last being 
confined to Aligarh and the two eastern tahsils. 

There remains indigo, which may now be regarded as a relic Indjgo. 
of the past. It is not clear whether the crop was much grown 
in the days of native rule, but under the administration of 
DeBoigne several planters settled in the district, including 
M. Jourdan at Khair, Mr. Orr at Mendu, Mr. J. Thornton at 
Koil and Maehua, Mr. Longcroft at Koil and Jalali, and Messrs. 
Robertson and Stewart at Maloi and Allahdadpur. After the 
British occupation Mr. Orr went to Lakhwa in Oudh and 
Mr. Stewart was succeeded at Allahdadpur by Mr. Hashman, 
while of the others M. Jourdan died at Aligarh, as also did 
Mr. Thornton in 1848. Several new factories were started after 
the conquest. Sasni was built from the ruins of the fort by 
Mr. R. Carruthers ; Chotwa was built in 1806 by Mr. G. Mercer ; 

Barla, the property of Mr. Tandy, dates from about the same 
time ; and m 1817 Mr. J. Blunt set up a factory at Hathras. 

In Maratha days trade had been much hampered by the 
internal tolls j but their abolition by the British led to a rapid 
extension of cultivation, and this was subsequently encouraged by 
the introduction of a system under which the tahsildars contracted 
with the planters for the supply of the plant, the former receiving 
the advances made by the planters to the tenants and applying them 
to meet the land revenue demand. They, moreover, managed the 
cultivation, and were rewarded with presents both from the 
factories and from Government. In 1830, however, the failure 
of the Calcutta houses led to the general ruin of the planters, 
and in 1834 many valuable estates and enormous outstanding 
debts were sold by auction for very inadequate prices. The 
purchasers were chiefly pleaders and moneylenders, who in the 
coarse of time pressed for the debts they had purchased, and 
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this manner acquired many villages at anetion sales conducted 
under their own decrees. The trade in indigo began to revive 
about 1862, but the district never recovered from the loss 
occasioned by the withdrawal of the European planters, and 
the area under cultivation never equalled that of the years 
previous to 1830. Nevertheless by 1870 there were 29,013 acres 
under indigo, and the district was literally studded with factories, 
the number in 1873 being 171, principally in the Sikandra Eao 
and Aligarh tahsils. The area continued to increase with great 
rapidity, reaching its maximum in 1884-85, when no less than 
65,584 acres were under this crop. A gradual decline then became 
apparent, the average for the ten years ending with 1892-93 being 
40,387 acres ; but the lost ground was to some extent recovered, 
since in the next five years the average was 43,080 acres, so that 
indigo was still to be included among the more valuable products of 
the district. The influence of the markets as affected by the com- 
petition of the artificial dye then became severely fel5, and the 
area decreased with great rapidity. Owing to settlement opera- 
tions the returns fail to represent the actual area for any single 
year till 1904-05, when the cultivation was found to have 
dropped to the paltry figure of 4,760 acres, while the average for 
the next three years was no more than 2,218. The crop has 
altogether vanished from Hathras and Iglas, but it is still to be 
seen in the other tahsils, and it is possible that a small area may 
be maintained in future, though the prospects are extremely 
gloomy. As late as 1901 there were 146 factories, but very few 
of these are now working, and in all parts of the district may be 
seen buildings and vats abandoned and mouldering into rums. 

During the cold weather nothing is more striking than the 
vast expanses of country sown with wheat, and in many parts 
of the district this crop may be seen m unbroken stretches for 
miles, the level surface being interrnpted only by the darker 
green of the arheor patches. Wheat sown by itself covers on an 
average 184, 01 8 acres or 33 *89 per cent, of the rabi area, but large 
as is this amount there has been very little increase since 1870. 
Of recent years, however, the area has on several occasions been 
contracted on account of unfavourable seasons, for in 1903-04 no 
less than 213,164 acres were sown with this crop. The proportion 
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ranges from 25*82 per cent, in the Khair tahsil and 31*42 in 
Iglas to 34 24 in Hathras, 35*18 in Aligarh, 38*03 in Atranli and 
40*37 per cent, in Sikandra Rao. In addition there is a con- 
siderable amount of wheat in combination with barley or gram, 
the mixture being known as gptyct This averages 60,766 acres 
or 1T19 per cent, of the harvest, wheat and barley comprising 
28,647 acres or roughly half this amount. The distribution is 
very even except in Khair, where the proportion rises to 18*65 
per cent., the prevalence of mixed crops in that tahsil being a 
sure sign of its general inferiority. Barley by itself is a crop 
of no great importance save in the sandy soils of the south- 
western parganas. It averages 62,182 acres or 9 61 per cent, of 
the harvest, the proportion reaching 11*81 m Hathras and 16*03 per 
cent, in Iglas, whereas elsewhere it is much less, except in Khair, 
while in Atrauli the area of pure barley is very small, being only 
1*74 per cent, of the rab%. On the other hand, there is a vast 
amount under bejhar, a mixture of barley and gram, which is 
commonly grown as a second cropo This covers on an average 
184,489 acres or 33*97 per cent, of the whole, and during the past 
few years has been even more extensively grown than wheat. 
The distribution of the crop is remarkably even, the lowest 
proportion being 30*93 in Atrauli and the highest 36*96 per cent, 
in the Aligarh tahsil. Gram sown alone is relatively uncommon, 
the average being 17,862 acres or 3*2 per cent, of the rabi. The 
latter figure is exceeded only in Khair and equalled in Hathras, 
while elsewhere the area is slightly below the average. Peas 
constitute the only other crop that is extensively grown, covering 
14,680 acres or 2*69 per cent. ; but they are chiefly confined to 
the clay tracts, and the area is negligible except in the Sikandra 
Eao, Aligarh and Khair tahsils. 

These crops together occupy 94*56 per cent, of the rabi 
harvest, and of the small remaining area 1,413 acres are under 
potatoes, a somewhat recent introduction, and 13,209 acres under 
turnips, carrots, vegetables and other garden produce. This 
figure includes the rose cultivation of Barwana, Hasayan and 
other villages in the south of the district, where large quantities 
of roses are grown for the manufacture of perfumes. Tobacco 
averages 1,754 acres, and is raised principally in places where the 
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water in the wells is brackish^ tbat produced at Kaclipnra and 
some of the neighbouring villages of pargana Hathras being 
particularly prized. The amount of oilseeds is very small, 
judging from the returns of area ; but linseed is grown to a 
considerable extent in hejhar and other fields, Avhilc sarson or 
mustard is very frequently mixed with wheat or barley, and the 
castor-oil plant is to be seen everywhere on the edges of fields. 
The cultivation of poppy was prohibited till 1903, and since 
that date it has spread to a certain extent, especially in the 
Hathras and Sikandra Eao tahsils, though the area is very small. 
For the last five years it lias averaged 585 acres, though the 
figure has constantly exceeded 800 since 190o»06. 

The mid or intermediate harvest has attained some slight 
importance of late years, chiefly owing to the attempt on the 
part of the cultivators to make up for a deficient rabi outturn* In 
1870 the area was only 1,625 acres, but by the last settlement 
the figure had risen to 7,092, w bile for the four years ending 
with 1906-07 the average was 18,261 acres, the maximum being 
25,977 in 1905-06, when the spring harvest to some extent failed. 
There is always a considerable area under melons, grown in the 
sandy ground along the rivers, and a certain amount of veget- 
able cultivation ^ but the increase in the area is due mainly to 
the small millet called chena^ which is raised as a supplementary 
hot-weather crop wherever sufficient irrigation can be obtained 
for the purpose from the canals. 

The high standard of agriculture in this district is in 
large measure due to the exceptional facilities which it enjoys in 
the matter of irrigation. Even before the introduction of 
canals the natural advantages of the tract were far greater than 
in many parts of the Doab, but the benefit derived from the 
introduction and the subsequent extension of the canal supply 
has been incalculable. The records of early years are of little 
value, for the reason that at different time the irrigated area has 
been calculated in different manners; sometimes including all 
land capable of irrigation, sometimes embracing all the fields 
irrigated within a given period, but never restricted to the area 
actually watered in any single year. Moreover, if this had been 
the case, the comparison of present with past figures of particular 
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years would be of little value, as the fluctuations are always very 
great from year to year, the requirements varying with the amount 
and distribution of tlie rainfall. It has been calculated that at the 
first regular settlement the irrigated area of t!io existing district 
vfas 606,485 acres or 60 per cent, of the cultivation, while the 
returns for the second settlement showed an area of 648,816 
acres or 72*3 per cent. There was thus an apparent increase 
of 28 per cent in thirty years, bnt m actual practice so large 
an area has never been irrigated in a single year, nor has there 
been any marked decrease in the extent of irrigation as would 
appear from the records, but rather the reverse. At the last 
settlement the estimated irrigable area was 681,529 acres or 8T6 
per cent, of the land under tillage, but as a matter of fact so 
large an aiea could never be actually irrigated under existing 
conditions, and the figure merely serves to show the small 
proportion of dry cultivation in which artificial watering is 
either unnecessary or impracticable. The only satisfactory 
means of ascertaining the actual amount of irrigation is that of 
calculating the average area watered in a series of years, and for 
this purpose it is impossible to go back further than 1884-85, 
During the decade ending with 1893-94 the average ^Yas 107,383 
acres or 45*95 per cent of the cultivation; for the next five years 
the total was 407,240 acres and the proportion 45*16 per cent. ; 
and for the five years ending with 1906-07 the annual average 
was 460,948 acres or 49*97 per cent, of the land under the plough. 
The figure would have been much higher but for the remarkable 
drop in 1904-05, when no more than 377,443 acres were irrigated, 
while the largest amount ever recorded was 526,667 acres in 
1897-98, a year in which the cultivated area had shrunk to 
889,182 acres. It is clear that there has been a considerable 
increase during the past twenty-five years, both relatively and 
absolutely, and this increase is mainly attributable to the exten- 
sion of the canals. The proportion varies considerably in the 
several tahsils of the district, but is everywhere large, the lowest 
averages being 37*96 in Khair, and particularly in pargana 
Tappal, which has only 31*65 per cent, irrigated, and 40*22 in 
Iglas, Atrauli comes next with 44*25 and Hathras with 4748 ; 
but there is a marked rise in the two remaining subdivisionS| 
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both of which enjoy the benefits of canals : Aligarh averaging 
62-58 and Sikandra Eao 69 83 per cent., the highest figure for 
any individual pargana being 77*72 per cent, in Morthal. 

In spite of the great extension of the canal system, wells 
still form the chief source of supply, and it is on them that the 
security of the district mainly depends. At the settlement of 
1870 the area irrigated from wells amounted to 80*8 per cent, 
of the whole, as against 17 6 derived from canals and 1*6 percent, 
from tanks and other sources. From 1884-85 to 1893-94 the 
average well-irrigated area was 286,773 acres or 70*4 per cent, 
of the land actually watered, while 108,318 acres or 26*6 per 
cent, were served by canals and 12,292 acres by other sources. 
During the next five years the proportions lemained almost 
unaltered, but during the five years ending with 1906-07 wells 
supplied 302,756 acres or 65*58 per cent, of the total irrigated 
area, canals 148,051 acres or 32*12 per cent, and othei sources 
10,816 acres. Thus while the construction of new canals has 
not been without effect, the area watered from wells has actually 
increased, although the proportion is somewhat less than in 
former days. Other souices have always been unimportant. 
About one-third of the area coming under this head is irrigated 
from artificial tanks, and the rest from jhils and the minor 
streams. The ratio of the well-irrigated to the total area varies 
greatly in different tracts. In the Sikandra Eao tahsil, almost 
the whole of which is commanded by canals, it drops to 89*94 per 
cent., whereas it is 56*41 in Aligarh, 67*28 in Khair and 67*49 in 
Atrauli, all of which possess a fair amount of canal irrigation. 
But in Hathras and Iglas, w^here as yet the length of canal channel 
is very small, the proportions are as much as 94 18 and 9T34 per 
cent, respectively. The division of the district into canal-irrigated 
and well-irrigated tracts is somewhat misleading, for the two 
overlap to a considerable extent, and even in the parts which enjoy 
an abundant supply of water from the canal, wells are always 
to be seen. Such wells are necessarily of the masonry type, 
for unprotected wells are impracticable m the canal areas. The 
Jats and other cultivators used to show a decided preference for 
well water, on the ground that it gave better results, whereas they 
considered the canal water to be injuriously cold, to impoverish 
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the land and to proEiote the spread of yrJi. It may h^doiibtccly 
however, whether this prejudice any longer olitains; for it is now 
the almost invariable lulc that cultivators will take canal water 
if they can get it in preference to that of existing wells, while it is 
certain that rents have risen more rapidly in the canal tracts than 
in those supplied from wells alone. Doubtless canal water 
involves less labour. Nearly three-fourths of the supply is 
obtained by flush, and this is a very important consideration in 
view of the fact that wages have risen, fodder is relatively dear 
and bullocks are much more costly than in old days. Further, it 
is the case that nearly all canal land is double-cropped, w^hereas 
elsewhere only the best soils are so treated. The reason is that, as 
a rule, cultivators in well-irrigated tracts have not a sufficient 
number of bullocks to enable them to prepare a large area for 
two crops or to irrigate the growing plants, while the conditions 
are very different in land served by the canal, since there the 
preparation of the fields alone demands the use of cattle. 

In connection with wells the question of the water level is of 
the highest importance. Generally speaking, the well capacity 
of the district is good. As is the case throughout the Doab, the 
water level is highest in the central tract, on or near the water- 
shed, where the subsoil is firm and stable, and lowest on or in 
the vicinity of the high banks of the great rivers, where too the 
subsoil IS usually loose and sandy, rendering the construction of 
wells difficult and expensive. Thus on the Ganges bank in 
tahsil Atrauli wells have to be sunk to a depth of 60 or 60 feet, 
and in pargana Tappal, on the high bank of the Jumna, percola- 
tion begins at 34 feet and the spimg level is reached at 64 feet 
below the surface. In the central portion of the Doab the level 
rises very rapidly. In the Atrauli, Aligarh and Sikandra Eao 
tahsils, and in the north of Hathras, water is ordinarily obtained 
by percolation at 26 feet and the firm water-bearing stratum 
called mota at 36 or 40 feet. Sometimes the depth is consider- 
ably less, as for example in the lowest parts of pargana 
Chandaus, where the mota is only 24 feet below the ground, per- 
colation beginning at half that depth ; while in the best villages 
of Khair the spring level is not more than 32 feet deep. On the 
other hand, there are several exceptions to this rule. In the 
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greater portion of pargana Morthal^ near the Kali Xacli, wells 
have to bo sunk 78 feet or more before the mati is leaeliecl, so 
that their consfcnietion in largo numbers is quite impracticable. 
Elsewhere the subsoil is unstable, as in the Lohgarli of 

pargana Atrauli, unprotected wells cannot be made, and even in 
masonry wells the supply is uncertain in spite of the fact that 
the surface soil is generally a good firm loam. Still it is ordinarily 
the ease that a good water-bearing mota exists at a reasonable 
depth, though in places it gives way to a lighter sti’atiim called 
TcuSj which holds less water. In the Iglas tahsil, the south of 
Hathras and the Hasayan taluqa of Sikandra Eao the condi- 
tions were very similar in former days, save that the water was 
usually somewhat further from the surface. Within the last 
forty years, however, matters have undergone a considerable 
change, since the water level has sunk to an appreciable extent 
and tracts which once enjoyed an abundant supply of water have 
been rendered distinctly precarious. The change is ascribed 
merely to successive seasons of drought, but whatever may be 
the cause, the fact remains that in many cases the mota has 
become impoverished or has actually run dry. Usually there 
are two layers of mota, and w^hile in former days the upper 
stratum gave suflScient water for W’ells, this is no longer the 
case ] and as the two are separated by an intervening layer of 
sand; the excavation of unprotected wells down to the second 
mota becomes almost impossible, unless the sandy stratum is of 
very small depth. The extent to which the water level has sunk 
is very serious. Formerly the depth of wells in pargana Hathras 
ranged from 25 to 30 feet, but now^ it is from 30 to 47 feet or 
more ; so that in many cases the bottom of the cylinders in 
masonry wells is above the existing water level. The dept!i was 
always somewhat greater in the western parganas, but now tliere 
is a large tract in pargana Gorai where the level is 80 feet or 
more, while in parts of Mursan it varies from 78 to 90 feet, going 
even below the second mota, so that old spring wells are now 
dependent on percolation only. In some villages even the drink- 
ing water has to be imported, though the north and east of tlie 
Iglas tahsil do not appear to have ‘suffered to any appreciable 
extent. Another serious result of the subsidence of the water 
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level is that sweet wells have m many places bceoinc brackish, 
so that they are no longer suitable for irrigation, save in the case 
of tobacco cultivation. This is especially noticeable in the 
Hasayan taluqa and in the tract cast of the Pura railway station 
in pargana Hathras ; but brackish water is fairly common in 
Iglas, and occasionally elsewhere, as in the village of Salpur in 
pargatra Tappal. Occasionally too, as at Chajjupnr in the latter 
pargana, the water is of an oily nature and useless for agricul- 
tural purposes. In sinking wells along the railway through 
Hathras to Muttra it ^vas found that a typical section gave 35 feet 
of surface loam, followed by 30 feet of blue silt and 20 feet of 
a strong clay. The last represents the mota and rests on a water 
bed of reddish sand, from which the %vater rises to some 30 feet. 

The water obtained from the blue silt is always more or less 
saline, but its influence is not felt until the sweet water of the 
lower stratum fails, since in that event the well is filled mainly 
by percolation from above. The subsidence of the water level is 
by no means peculiar to this district, and may be of only a 
temporary nature ; but the occurrence has had a great effect on a 
large tract, which can only recover its former prosperity with 
the aid of canal water, and it is with this end in view that the 
proposed Hathras branch has been designed. 

At the settlement of 1870 there were 8,272 masonry and Wells. 
35,852 eaithen wells available for irrigation pnrposes. During the 
currency of the settlement some 2,000 masonry wells were ruined 
or abandoned, but a large number of new wells took their place, 
so that by 1900 there were 14,698 masonry and 30,002 earthen 
wells. The substitution of the more enduring and valuable type 
for the temporary well is very noticeable, and during recent 
years the process has been continued apace. Masonry wells as a 
rule consist of the ordinary brick cylinder, sunk to the first mota 
when the supply of water is adequate, or else to the lower water- 
bearing stratum ; but not all the wells coming under this head 
are constructed in this manner, for it is a common practice to 
line an earthen shaft with blocks of Jeankar or else with interlock- 
ing segmental bricks of sun-dried clay, such wells being known 
as itawa and often lasting for twelve years or more. The 
kachoha or earthen well is a mere shaft, but where sand is 
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eneouBtered; it is frequently lined with a wickerwork of arhar 
stalks or brushwood. Wells so protected are called ajar^ but 
these seldom last for more than a year ; though more efficiently 
protected is the gararuh or gaTCiwar% type, in which a wooden 
frame, generally of gitlar wood, is inserted to prevent the sides 
from falling in. In all cases wells are generally worked by 
bullocks, the kaehcha well having a single run or lao, by means of 
which four bullocks irrigate on an average one Jcachcha higha or 
one-fifth of an acre in light land daily, or somewhat more in a 
consistent loam ; whereas two laos are almost always employed on 
a masonry well, and sometimes as many as four, the area watered 
being proportionately larger. The eharhh% or pot and pulley system 
is to be seen only in the few shallow wells of the Ganges khachr, 
while in the case of irrigation from tanks or streams, a practice 
only common in the Sikandra E-ao tahsil, recourse is had to the 
ordinary ben or swing-basket. 

In common with the rest of the Doab, the district has 
suffered frequently, and sometimes acutely, from the effects of 
drought. Matters have greatly mended in this respect since the 
introduction of the canals, and the security of the district will 
be further assured when the Hathras bianch is completed, but 
there is still a large area which is beyond the reach of canal 
irrigation and depends wholly on wells, while in some cases the 
supply from the latter source is at all times deficient. Very 
little is known as to the nature and extent of the famines which 
visited the district in days anterior to British rule. The Musal- 
man historians refer briefly to a number of terrible calamities 
which occurred from time to time, but the chronicles are silent 
as to the minor famines and scarcities which must have been 
far more frequent. The first of such references is made by 
Zia-ud-din, who as a native of Bulandshahr would naturally 
have a personal knowledge of the event, and records a great 
dearth in the Doab owing to the failure of the rains in 1289 A.D., 
during the reign of Jalal-ud-din Firoz. Such was the distress 
that thousands died and crowds of Hindus fled to Dehli for 
assistance, though many in despair drowned themselves in the 
Jumna.* The famine, however, was of short duration, for we 
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are told, in the following year such ram fell as hut few people 
could remember/^ In 1325 there was widespread famine which 
wrought havoc in the Doab, where the cultivators had been already 
beggared by the tyranny of Muhammad bin Tughlaq, and 
twenty years later, during the same reign, the country was again 
laid waste by an appalling calamity of a like nature. The land 
was altogether desolate, the cattle had all perished, and not a 
vestige of cultivation was to be seen in the land. The Sultan is 
said to have done what he could to restore confidence, but a 
second failure of the rams rendered his efforts of no avail. The 
people had apparently lost heart and tales of cannibalism were 
frequent. This famine apparently lasted for a full three years, 
and made a great impression on Zia-ud-din, who on several 
occasions refers to its disastrous effects. Subsequently the Sultan 
compelled the cultivators to resume their labours by force, but 
it was very long before the district .recovered its old prosperity. 

Matters improved during the reign of Firoz Shah, in spite of 
occasional scarcities, and cultivation is said to have reached an 
extraordinarily high pitch; but in 1399 the invasion of Timur 
synchronised with acute famine, and further distress was caused 
by protracted civil wars. The influence of the latter was again 
felt in 1471, but thereafter fewer references occur, and the next 
great drought of which we hear was that of 1631, during the reign 
of Shahjahan. Then comes the well-known famine of 1783-84, 
which followed on two years of scanty rainfall with tHb most 
disastrous results. Thousands left the district and the mortality 
was terrible ; and though no extant narrative records the influence 
of the calamity on this district, its intensity is proved by the 
fact that for two or three generations the people dated events 
from the chalisa, so called from its occurrence in the year 1840 
Sambat. 

In 1803, the first year of British rule, drought followed on 1803-37. 
hailstorms, and both on war, so that the sorely harassed country 
was little able to withstand their effects. Distress became wide- 
spread, and in the beginning of 1804 emigration was constant, 
while the marauding bands of Marathas and others pillaged the 
unhappy peasantry in all directions. Further scarcity was felt 
in 1805-06, while in the following year no rain fell till the 
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middle ol August^ with the result that large remissions had to 
be made in the Government demand. Similar trouble occurred 
in 1813-14, but though prices were high, the disk ict fared well 
in comparison with Agra. In IS 19 Aligarh seems to have 
escaped, in spite of the accumulation of balances, for large 
exports of grain were made to the lower Doab and Bundolkhand, 
Matters were different in 1825-26, which followed on a previous 
year of drought. The Idiarif harvest of 1825 was very poor 
and the rahi area was greatly contracted, though the irrigated 
tracts were in a fair condition. Prices were very high and 
emigration became general; but the needs of the case were con- 
sidered to have been met by a temporary suspension of one- 
fourth of the demand. 

The famine of 1837-38 extended over the greater part of 
the Doab, and in this district the distress was severe. The rains 
broke in June, but then came to an abrupt conclusion, while the 
stocks of grain were extremely scanty and it was impossible to 
purchase food even at the most exorbitant rates. Crime increased 
everywhere, the roads became dangerous for travellers, neither 
storehouses nor grain carts were safe from attack, and the 
situation was rendered worse by the immense influx of wanderers 
from Eajputana. By the end of the year it became evident 
that the hharif had entirely failed and that the rabi was in great 
danger ; but at the same time all accounts show that this district 
fared better than many of its neighbours. Eelief works were 
started on the grand trunk road, giving employment to large 
numbers of labourers; and the remittances from the central 
committee at Calcutta did not exceed Es. 6,000, as compared 
with three times that amount sent to Muttra. In many eases 
the great zamindars did much to relieve the universal distress, 
and in particular Thakur Chandan Singh of Somna is said to 
have distributed 1,00,000 maunds of gram to his starving neigh- 
bours. On the other hand, if there was not much actual 
mortality from famine, the death-rate was very high on account 
of sickness, and especially cholera, which raged among the poorer 
Miisalman population. The pressure of famine on this occasion 
was much greater than in Bulandshahr, hut was slight in 
comparison with the districts to the south, as is shown by the fact 
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that the remissions of revenue were only Es. 87;,086 in 1837-38 
and Es. 26,083 in the following year, while the recovery was far 
more rapid than in the middle and lower Doab. 

In 1857 and the following years the seasons were generally 
unfavourable so that the country was ill piepared to meet the 
failure of the rains in 1860. Up to the middle of July not a 
drop of rain had fallen in the Doab, while the stocks of grain 
were depleted and prices were already at famine rates. The 
monsoon then broke and prospects rapidly improved ; but August 
and September were almost rainless, and except in the tract 
served by the Ganges canal the Jcharif was entirely lost. In 
January 1861 a system of relief was organised on behalf of the 
infirm and helpless, and during that month money doles and 
food were distributed to 16,455 persons, while several small relief 
works were started locally for the labourers out of employment. 
Distress was greatest in Atrauli and the west of the district, as 
was only to be expected, since the land within reach of the canal 
was relatively secure and the people were fully employed in 
cultivation. Up to the end of July 1861 the sum of Es. 47,504 
had been expended on the relief of 821,856 persons, at an 
average of 5,479 units daily, two-thirds of the money being 
provided from local donations and a grant from the Agra com- 
mittee. After that date no further anxiety was felt, and the 
number of paupers decreased rapidly, though the pooi houses 
were not closed till the end of October. A further sum of 
Es. 30,000 was sent from Agra to be distributed among culti- 
vators for the purchase of seed and cattle, the latter being 
especially in demand owing to the enormous losses of the 
preceding year. On this occasion Aligarh suffered less than the 
districts to the north, and the revenue was collected with 
comparative case, the amount ultimately remitted being only 
Es. 34,623. 

The district passed almost unscathed through the famine of 
1868-69, though the late arrival of the monsoon and the scanty 
rainfall caused a serious contraction of the area sown, and the 
outturn on unirrigated lands was very poor. A good fall of rain 
in September enabled a large rahi area to be sown, and though 
for a time anxiety was felt, the timely advent of showers in the 
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end of Januaiy enabled the cultivators to gather a satisfactory- 
harvest and to realise large profits. It was on this occasion that 
Hathias first attracted attention as a centre of the grain trade, 
enormous quantities being collected there for despatch to such 
distant places as Jalandhar and Jubbulpore. While prices were 
higher than on any previous occasion, no relief measures 
were^ found necessary beyond the liberal distribution of 
taqavi to cultivators, and the revenue demand was collected in 
full. 

During the famine of 1877-78 Aligarh did not escape so 
lightly. A fall of rain in the beginning of July 1877 enabled the 
hharif to be sown, but thereafter the crops were entirely depend- 
ent on irrigation, and though more than 60,000 acres were watered 
from the canal, five-sixths of this area was taken up by cotton 
and indigo. By September the prospects were very alarming, 
especially on account of the cattle, of which nearly 30 ]ier cent, 
were estimated to have been lost. The hharif was almost a com- 
plete failure, but a good fall of ram in October enabled the 
cultivators to obtain credit and to sow an exceptionally large 
rahi. While this relieved the pressure on the agricultural 
community, the labourers, the artizans, and the numerous beggars 
suffered from great and increasing distress; for though stocks 
were abundant, prices were abnormally high, so that in the 
beginning of October it was found necessary to start relief works 
in various places. Those on the roads from Koil to Anupshahr, 
from Sasni to Iglas, and from Atrauli to Gangiri remained open 
for less than a month ; the work on the Atrauli-Eamghat road 
and a drainage scheme at Dadon were closed in the first week of 
November; and that on the road to Tappal stopped a week later. 
The remaining works on the Muttra and Kasganj roads lasted 
till the third week in December, but the attendance was never 
great, the total number of units employed being 31,493 persons. 
This small figure was due partly to the fall in prices which 
accompanied the rain in October, and partly to the great demand 
for labour on the lower Ganges canal then in process of con- 
struction. At the beginning of the drought the district was 
invaded by numerous immigrants from Eajputana and Agra, on 
■their way northwards, but there was no emigration from this 
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district and no sign of any general distress. In February 1878^ 
however^ it was found necessary to open municipal poorhouses 
and relief works at Koil and Hatbras, and at the latter place 
27;056 persons were employed during the course of five months; 
while elsewhere a system of private relief was organised, and the 
taluqdar of Beswan found work for many labourers in the 
excavation of a large tank. With the ripening of the harvest the 
distress abated, though subsequently there was a certain amount 
of unemployment and the poorhouses were kept open. The 
monsoon arrived later, and consequently a large work was begun 
at Karahri on the Mat branch canal, but this ceased to be 
necessary with the heavy rainfall of August. The municipal 
poorhouses were maintained till May 1879, but the attendance 
was never large, and most of the recipients of relief were habitual 
beggars. JSTo remissions of revenue were granted in this district, 
but a small amount was suspended, to be subsequently realised 
with little difficulty. The distress on this occasion was merely 
local, and even in the parts most affected it was confined to 
certain classes : the canal area did moderately well, and the high 
prices then current brought no small gain to the cultivators. 

In 1896-97 Aligarh was piactically untouched. Both the 
rabi and hharif crops in 1896 did well on canal-irrigated lands, 
and quantities of gram were available for export. Even in the 
ease of the deteriorated tracts in Khair and Iglas the people 
contrived to maintain themselves with the aid of liberal advances 
under the Land Improvement and Agricultural Loans Acts, so 
that it was not necessary to open relief works or even 
poorhouses. In 1899 there was a considerable influx of famine- 
stricken people from Kajputana and parbicularly from Bikanir, 
but ample provision for their needs was made by private 
charity, the traders of Hathras in particular maintaining an 
efficient organisation for outdooiM’elief throughout the period 
of scarcity. The district escaped wholly from the partial 
famine of 1905-06, and was similarly unaffected in 1907-08, 
for though the extraordinary rise in prices made itself felt 
amcfng the labouring classes and those in receipt of a low 
fixed wage, no relief measures proved necessary, and the 
cultivating community required no further assistance beyond the 
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liberal distribution of advances in tlie tracts nnserved by the 
canals. 

The history of prices in Aligarh presents no peculiar features 
but is of some interest owing to the fact that extant returns are 
available for a longer period than usual. The earliest records 
show that from 1812 to 1815 the average prices were 39 sers of 
wheat and 46 of gram to the rupee, excluding the year 1813 when 
scarcity rates prevailed, the figures on that occasion rising to 23-6 
and 23-75 sers respectively. For the ten years ending with 1837 
the averages were somewhat above the normal, owing to famine 
at the end of the period, but apart from this there would appear 
to have been a slight rise, the rates being 33 5 sers of wheat, 44*2 
of barley, 48*4 ot juar and 40 sei's of bajixc In the next decade 
the effects of famine were more visible in the case of the autumn 
crops, the averages being 34 for wheat, 47-25 for barley, 41*3 
for juar, and 33 8 for hajra. The ten years ending with 1857-58 
appears to have been a time of unusual cheapness, for during tliat 
period wheat averaged 38*3, barley 55*5, juar 49*8, and bajm 
48*4 sers. The rates in every case are calculated in standard 
sers of 80 tolas^ and consequently it seems clear that, in the case 
of Aligarh at all events, there was no general rise in the value of 
agricultural produce during the first half-century of British rule. 
An immense change occurred with the Mutiny, and was acceler- 
ated by the successive years of indifferent harvests which followed 
that event. From 1858 to 1867 the averages were 25*6 sers of 
wheat, 34*12 of barley, 29*91 oijuw^ and 28*25 of bajra^ involving 
a rise of 49 per cent, on the rates of the preceding decade. 
Although this resulted in large measure from exceptional condi- 
tions, there was no corresponding relapse in after years, and only on 
a few occasions was there any marked return to cheaper prices. 
For the ten years ending with 1877, a period in which the harvests 
were generally up to the average, though doubtless the markets 
were much affected by dearness in other parts, the rates were 
19*71 sers of wheat, 27*06 of barley, 24*23 oi juar, and 22*07 of 
bajra, the upward tendency being very strongly marked. It was 
maintained, though not at the same rate, during the next decade, 
although as a matter of fact the averages would have been 
much lower but for the initial years of famine ; the rates being 17 *92 
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for wheats 25*51 for barley, 22*68 for jnar, and 20*27 for hajra. 
Everywhere it has been observed that a very general rise in 
prices took place about 1886, and for this phenomenon no adequate 
cause can be adduced, although it would appear that the effect of 
extended communications, the increase in the export trade, and 
the decline in the value of silver made themselves felt at the 
same time. Piobably this rise is not unconnected with the great 
depreciation of Government securities which was caused by the 
Russian war scare ; but the salient feature of the movement was 
its permanence, for never since that date have prices displayed 
any inclination to return to the old levels. That the effect was 
decided enough is shown by the averages for the ten years ending 
with 1897. They are to some extent exaggerated by the influence 
of the last two years in which scarcity rates prevailed on account of 
adverse seasons, but none the less the tendency of the markets to 
tighten was noticeable throughout. Wheat sold for 14*91 sers, barley 
2V^8jjuar for 19*12, and bajra for 17*17 sers. During the last 
ten years ending with 1907 there has been little change, though 
it will be seen that the autumn food-grains have been somewhat 
cheaper, probably for the reason that there has been no general 
failure of the hharif crop The averages are 14*56 sers for 
wheat, 20*25 for barley, 19*57 for and 18*18 for hajm. 

In the last year and also in 1908 famine rates have prevailed, 
and it yet remains to be seen whether prices will again return 
to a normal level, treating the latter as the mean rate obtain- 
ing in the years of average harvests from 1886 onwards. 
The four grains selected may be taken as typical of all agricul- 
tural produce. Their prices show a mean rise of 38*4 per cent, 
during the fifty years ending with 1907, and practically the same 
may be said of arhar and gram, which are largely grown in this 
district. It is needless to draw any deductions from this fact, 
but the figures are sufficiently suggestive in attempting to form 
an estimate as to the gain derived therefrom by the cultivating 
community. 

Whether the rise in prices has affected the labouring popula- 
tion who receive a cash wage is another question, and this 
unfortunately admits of no satisfactory answer, for the reason 
that little reliance can be placed on the returns of former years. 
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In former days agriealtiiral labourers received a remuneration 
almost entirely in grain, and to a large extent this system is 
still in vogue, though there is a constant tendency to replace it 
by one of cash wages pure and simple. It appears that in the 
first half of the 19th century the ordinary cash wage for unskilled 
labour was four pice daily, that it rose to six pice after the 
Mutiny, at all events in the rural tracts, since the rates were 
always higher in the large towns, that it had reached two annas 
by 1874, and that now the ten-pice wage is generally prevalent ; 
although in places, and especially in the north of the district, the 
rate rises to twelve pice, as in Bulandshahr and the rest of the 
Meerut division. Grain wages lange from to 3 sers of the 
cheapest grain, this being as a rule supplemented by the gift of 
a blanket or the like during the cold weather, the value of the 
remuneration depending on the state of the market. In the towns 
the prevailing’cash wage was two annas in 1868 and three 
annas in 1874, while at present it varies from three to 
four annas. In estimating the wages of skilled workmen the 
personal element has to be taken into consideration. For the 
ordinary artizan in the villages customary rates generally prevail, 
a carpenter or blacksmith receiving from eight to ten pice in 
1868, from three to four annas in 1874, and from five to six 
annas or even more at the present time. Here the rise has been 
very marked, and wages seem to have kept pace with prices. 
It is impossible, however, to form any opinion as to the rise in 
the case of workmen with special qualifications, for the great 
industries of Hathras and Aligarh, which afford emploj^ment to 
men of high training and capacity, are of comparatively recent 
origin. A detailed enquiry made in 1906 shows that very good 
wages are earned by skilled artizans at Hathras, blacksmiths, 
carpenters, and firemen obtaining from Es. 16 to Es. 18 per 
mensem, masons from Es. 12 to Es. 14, and fitters from Es. 86 
to Es. 46, the last rajie being higher than in Agra or even 
Cawnpore. 

In the early days of British rule great confusion was caused 
by the existence of various standards of weight in the shape of 
no fewer than six kinds of rupees which were then current. The 
Lucknow rupee of 172 grains was considered the ofScial standard 
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and practically equivalent to this was the Farrukliabad coin, 
after which came the Hathras, Muttra, Dig and Brinclaban rupees 
in descending order. There was not so much difference in the 
weight as in the fineness of the silver, but the differoneo was 
suiBhcient to account for a great variety of loeal^ sers. These have 
now passed out of existence, but there still remains, as in Agra, 
a local ser of 85 tolas consisting of 28 tahas, the taka being the 
double pice of Jaipur or Bharat pur. This is employed for metals 
and spices at Koil and Hathras, but nowadays the Government ser 
of 80 tolas is in general use. There is, however, a kaehcha ser of 
48 tolas, and from this is obtained a kacheha maund of 24 stand- 
ard sers ; the kachcha ser consisting of nine chhataks of three tolas 
each. Similarly with regard to measures of length the English 
yard is commonly employed, but masons and carpenters retain their 
customary yard of 2 feet 9 inches, and the ilah^ yard of 33 inches 
is used for measuring cloth and many other purposes. The last 
also forms the basis of the standard bigha of 3,025 square yards^ 
but this is found only in a few villages annexed from Buland- 
shahr. At the survey of 1838 the jaribi gaz was 2 feet 7| inches 
in length. One span or eight digits made one kuri or link^ 
and three Mms made a yard; while three such yards made the 
gatta, and twenty gattas went to the jar%b or chain. The 
square jarih makes a b%glia of 2,756*25 square yards or *6694 of 
an acre, and this is generally employed throughout the district, 
as is also the case in Agra and Etah. The kachcha bigha is one- 
third of this area, being a square of nearly 30 32 yards or 918*76 
square yards. 

The current rates of interest in ordinary transactions are much 
the same as those obtaining in other districts. In petty cash 
loans the monthly rate vanes from 12 to 37| per cent, according 
to the status of the borrower and the risk involved. When 
articles are pledged as security, the rate is lower, seldom exceed- 
ing 16 per cent. Petty loans to agriculturists, advanced by the 
Bania or Brahman moneylenders, are commonly made in kind, 
either for seed or else to keep the cultivator till harvest. They are 
repaid when the crop is reaped, the interest usually taking the 
form of siwai whereby one-fourth is added to the principal. 
Mortgages on re^ property carry interest at rates ranging from 
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9 to 15 per cent.^ but the rate is sometimes lower in the case of 
large sums and valuable estates. The present current rate in 
commercial transactions is 6 per cent.; variations depending on 
the action of the banks. 

An agency of the Bank of Bengal was opened in 1906 at 
Aligarh; in the Easulganj onuhalla, near the dispensary, for 
ordinary banking and Imndi business. The sub-agent is Lala 
Chiranji Lai; the Government treasurer; who also is the owner 
and manager of the oldest native firm in the city, known as Man 
Singh Jawahir Lai. He has some landed property, and holds a 
prominent position in Aligarh, the family having been raised to 
affluence by Man Singh, a noted banker of the early days of 
British rule. The Imperial Bank, Limited, started a branch at 
Aligarh in 1906, in the Mamu Bhanja muhalla. The head office 
is at Meerut; but several of the directors belong to this district. 
There are agencies of the Bank of Bengal and the Allahabad 
Bank; Limited, at Hathras, but apart from these there is no other 
joint-stock bank in che district Of the native firms several are 
of sufficient importance to deserve mention. That of Zahur Ali 
Khan and Abdul Ghafur Khan started business at Aligarh, in 
bazar Mianganj, and is now owned by the latter, who holds a 
considerable property in this district and Bulandshahr. The 
proprietors of the firm of Ramji Das Lachhman Das reside at 
Khurja, but they do a large business in Aligarh, where they 
own a cotton press. The old firm of Mihi Lai Gopal Das was 
founded by Mihi Lai, a resident of Aligarh, in partnership with 
Gopal Das, a Gujarati. Of equal standing are Lalla Mai 
Hardeo Das, who are largely interested in the cotton business at 
both Aligarh and Hathras, and Budh Sen JN^ainsukh, bankers of 
Aligarh. The Agra firm of Hira Lai Chunni Lai has had an 
agency at Aligarh for about two years ; and another firm of 
recent origin is Hardeo Das Lai Chand of Dibai, who do a large 
trade in ^country cloth. At'^ Hathras the banking business is 
mainly in hands of Mar war is, whose ancestors settled 
there about a century ^o and gained immense wealth by dealing 
in indigo, grain, and ciqA. The banking business is on the 
decline, since the opening o?N(;egular banks has greatly reduced 
the rates of interest. The charms arT^ds^ of Harnand Eai 
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Phul Chanel, Nand Ram Beni Ram, and Harmnkh Eai Duli 
Chanel. 

Village banks in this district were first started under the 
auspices of the Court of Wards That at Arni in tahsil Atrauli 
dates from 1902 and has done fairly well, though the co-operative 
principle is as yet imperfectly understood. Two banks, one for 
Jats and one for Chamars, vore started in 1905 at Eurana in 
the Khair tahsil, but the results have not been very satisfactory 
up to the present. Similarly two banks, for Musalmans and 
Chamars, were opened a year later at Bain in the Atrauli tahsil, 
and the Muhammadan bank shows distinct promise. In 1906 
too a bank was started at Deoseni in tahsil Aligarh, but this 
has failed to make any headway. On the whole the experiment 
has been fully as encouraging as in most districts and it is 
jerobably the case that time alone is required to make the venture 
a success. 

Of the various industries by far the most important are 
those connected with cotton. Spinning and weaving the locally 
grown cotton has always been practised, but with the develop- 
Q-P export, t rade an enormous impetus has been given to 
cotton ginning and pressing, leading to the establishment of 
numerous factories , worked by steam power. A large amount 
of hand-ginning is' still done throughout the district, and 
even at Hathras there are several gmning factories worked 
solely by manual labour. Pressing for export necessitates 
power, and presses and gins are usually found in combination. 
At the present time are thirteen pressing and ginning mills, 
nineteen ginning factories and two presses, all worked by steam 
power, whereas only ^fifteen were in existence in 1901. In the 
latter year the average flaily number of operatives was 962, while 
by 1908 it had risen to 2,878. At Aligarh the Aligarh West 
Ginning Company, Limited, is managed by the West Patent Press 
Company, Limited, a London firm started in 1874, which has many 
branches in these provinces and the Punjab : there is also a large 
ginning factory at H^Lras belonging to the same firm. Ginning 
and pressing mills a\ Aligarh belong to the firms of Muhammad 
Ahmad, Sri Ram, Sukhanand Sham Lai and Ramji Das Lachhman 
Das ; a ginning o r y to Mul Chand J agannath ; a cotton 
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press to Earn Chanel Makhan Lai ; and giiming mills to Friends^ 
Compaii}"^ Gopal Eai Gobind Eam^ Xarsiiigh Fas Muhammad 
Yusuf and to Lalla Mai Hardeo Das, ^\ho also have a factory at 
Hathras. The latter place contains six gimiiiig and presdrig 
factories, owned by Matru Mai Shcomukli Eai, Eadha Ivishan 
Sita Earn, Harmukh Eai Gobind Earn, Salig Earn, Kislian Lai 
Eesliab Deo, and by Earn Chand Harcharan Das, who own a 
ginning factory at Sasni. There is a cotton press owned by Hoti 
Lai Keshab Deo, and the ginning mills, in addition to those already 
mentioned, are those of Banka Mai, JTatliu Earn Kali Charan, 
Earn Chandra Hardeo Das, Earn Chand Ram Lai, Dilsukli Eai 
Ganga Prasad, at present closed, and Rati Ram Zahur MaL 
The last own a ginning and pressing factory at Harduaganj, 
w^here are two other ginning factories, the owners being Tota 
Ram and Harcharan Das Daulat Earn. There is a ginning and 
pressing factory at Sikandra Eao belonging to Bishambar Sahai 
and a ginning mill owned by Keliri Singh Mohan Lai. At 
Atrauli are the large ginning and pressing factory of Earn 
Chandar Natliu Lai, and the ginning factory of Bindraban Das 
Baldeo Das; while lastly there is the Muzaintmil srinnir^g «.Tid 
pressing factory at Dhansari. A new depa^rture w^as made in 
1901 by the establishment at Hathras of the^am Chand spinning 
mills, a large concern with a capital of near^ly eight lakhs which 
employs 688 operativet. Still more advgjjnced is the recently 
established Sri Baldeo cotton-spinning mi\l at Hathras, which 
is worked throughout by electricity ; it is as yet in its infancy, 
but the number of workmen is over 250. j 

The weaving industry is still in a fa^irly flourishing condi- 
tion, in spite of the competition of fact/ory-made cloth. Some 
of the weaving at Aligarh is of a superior^^ description, especially 
in the ease of fabrics woven in patterns ^ of various coloui'S with 
several pairs of heddles, such as gahrun^ h^anawez and chauthetif 
which is also produced in large quantities^ at Sikandra Eao. At 
Aligarh a good deal of calico printing on liand-made cloth is done 
by the Chhipis, the patterns resembling. ^those of Jahangirabad 
and Farrukhabad. There used to be a larg^u outturn of kharua 
cloth, dyed with aZ, but the cultivation^^ of this plant is now 
almost extinct. Aligarh also is celeb^'^^'^^^g^^^s cotton carpets 
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and rngSj which are made by Jnlahas, some 300 looms being at 
work. The style is much the same as that of Agra^ but the 
weaving is coarser and more compact as a rule. A speciality of 
the place are the prayer rugs or jainamaz, which are often 
decorated in a most effective manner by Arabic sentences or 
monograms. The only woollen fabrics made in the district are 
the ordinary country blankets^ and these are not so good as 
those produced in the northern parts of the Meerut division. 
Cameks hair is said to be employed sometimes in carpet weaving, 
but ordinarily it is used only for making ropes. 

Work in metals is of considerable importance. The Aligarh 
Postal Workshops since their establishment in 1842 or thereabouts 
have served as a training ground for large numbers of mechanics 
and have given them a sound knowledge of modern tools and 
appliances. With the adoption of wheeled carriages, mail-carts 
and bullock wagons, in place of runners on the main postal lines, 
Dr. Paton, then Postmaster-General, started the Aligarh shops, 
and the experiment proved most successful, almost every part of 
India being supplied with vehicles as well as other requirements 
in the shape of bags, stamps and printed forms. The workshops 
employed as many as 2,000 men after the Mutiny, and the 
abundance of skilled and organised labour enabled postal com- 
munication to be restored with great rapidity at that critical 
period. The operations of the workshops were largely curtailed 
after the opening of the railways, and the number of hands 
was reduced to 300 or 400, mainly carpenters, iron-workers, 
die-sinkers, and leather-workers. At the present time the insti- 
tution comprises a large printing establishment with a daily 
average of 326 hands, as well as the workshops proper. The 
latter employed some 370 persons, and the articles pi’oduced 
include scales, locks, letter-boxes, furniture, badges and belts, 
scissors, stamps and seals, knives, lamps, lanterns, metal notice 
and sign boards, mail and hand carts, bags, wallets and tarpau- 
lins. To these workshops may be traced the origin of the metal 
industry of Aligarh, which is specially devoted to the production 
of locks in brass and iron. There are numerous lockworks 
in the city, as many as 27 being in existence in 1907, and others 
are to be found at Iglas, Hatiras and elsewhere in the district. 
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Two firms at Aligarh employ over two himdrecl hands^ and 
one is a joint-stock company, known as the Pioneer Loekworks 
and General Metal Foundry, started several yeais ago by Messrs. 
Johnson and Company , while the olhei is known as the Spading 
Loekworks. The locks are of a high quality, and are exported 
in very large numbers to all parts of India. Other well-known 
firms are those of Nabi Bakhsh and Ivaram Ilahi and of Hafiz 
Inayat-ullah and Abdullah. The output at Aligaih is estimated 
at about 500,000 locks per annum, valued at Es. 2,76,000; 
and the eleven Iglas works produce locks to the value of 
Es. 30 , 000 . 

Other factories worked on European principles comprise 
a steam flour mill at Hathras, a lime factory at^tlie same place, 
and a saltpetre refinery at Sikandra Eao. Eeference has been 
made to the last in the preceding chapter, and elsewhere mention 
has been made of the now decayed indigo busine--s. A few years 
ago a glass faetoiy was started at Sikandra Eao, but it soon 
failed, mainly on account of insufficient capital, difficulties 
connected with the raw material and the lack of skilled labour. 
Crude glass is still made in various parts of the district, especially 
the Sikandra Eao tahsil, and there is a considerable manu- 
facture of glass bangles at Purdilnagar and elsewhere. Crude 
glass is exported in large quantities to all parts of the United 
Provinces, and there is a small output of blown glass phials 
and bottles. The ordinary pottery of the district is made 
chiefly from the dark grey clay known as chikha m'ltti^ and 
this is usually toughened by an admixture of cotton- wool. 
Pottery of a more elaborate type is made at Aligarh, and its 
introduction is ascribed to Dr. J. Henderson, stationed there in 
1828. The same gentleman made considerable improvements 
in the manufacture of cotton, indigo, and fine gunpowder : he 
founded the Agra United Service Bank, and started the news- 
paper called the Agra AhKbar, The pottery resembles that of 
Chunar and the ornamentation consists of fruits and flowers in 
relief, impressed in moulds and affixed to the surface of the 
pottery before baking. The ware is either black or grey ; it pos- 
sesses no artistic merit, and very little is now produced. Wood- 
carving cannot be regarded- an indigenous industry of this 
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district^ bnt very good work is produced at Barla under the 
patronage of Mr. Smithy an indigo planter. Specimens of stone- 
carving are to be seen in Aligarh, Hathras and elsewhere, 
but this is usually the work of Agra or Muttra draftsmen. 

The trade of the district is very large and is constantly on 
the increase. Its actual volume cannot be calculated, nor are 
any statistics available to compare present with past figures. 
In former days the great staples of export were cotton, grain, 
indigo, and indigo seed, which were despatched by road to Cawn- 
pore, Agra and Rajputana. Trade flourished in spite of the 
many drawbacks in the shape of tolls and dues levied by every 
local chieftain. During the days of Maratha supremacy indigo 
and cotton sent to Calcutta by 'way of Farrukhabad and the 
Ganges had to pay duties to the governor of Koil from Koil 
toJalali; to the Sasni Raja from Jalali to Sikandra Rao ; to 
the Thakurs of Kachaura from Sikandra Rao up to Etah ; to the 
Raja of Etah from Etah to Karauli ; and to the Raja of Mainpuri, 
from Karauli to Bhongaon. These dues were abolished by the 
Biitish, and in their place a regular customs post was established 
at Aligarh. This was withdrawn in 1810, when inland customs 
were abolished, so far as this district was concerned : the receipts 
during the five years of its existence amounted to Rs. 6,25,757. 
Trade grew rapidly with the construction of canals and metalled 
roads, the latter contributing much to the growth of Hathras 5 
while soon afterwards the even stronger influence of the railways 
made itself apparent. At the present time the railways mono- 
polise most of the traffic, but a considerable volume of trade is 
carried along the provincial roads, though the canals have fallen 
out of use. During the five years ending with 1900 the average 
volume of outwards trade from the stations of the broad gauge 
railways alone was 13,65,000 maunds annually, which perhaps 
represents three-fifths of the exports. It consisted mainly of 
w^heat, barley and other grains', oil-seeds, raw cotton, Indian 
piecegoods, indigo, wrought metal, sugar and hides. Since that 
date indigo has almost disappeared, but the relative position of 
the articles has remained practically unchanged, save perhaps 
for the fact that the bulk of cotton has appreciably increased. 
It should be noted, however, that some of these goods; especially 
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siigar^ do nofc ropreseni the actual produce of this district, for 
tliG export trade noccssarily ineliidos the very large through 
traffic from the rest of the Meerut division, a considerable area 
of Rohilkhand, and the neighbouring parts of the Punjab. The 
inwards trade for the same period on the same lines averaged 
14,31,600 maunds per annum, and the chief articles of import 
were sugar, rice, fuel, kerosine oil, metals, European piecegoods, 
spices, salt, stone and lime, gunny bags, drugs, twist and yarn. 
In this case again the figures by no means represent the 
consumption of this district alone, for Hathras is after Cawnpore 
the greatest distributing centre for the United Provinces. 

Hathras is pre-eminently an emporium for grain, cotton, and 
sugar, and is naturally the wealthiest and most important market 
of the district. Koil is a place of considerable and increasing 
trade, with its ginning and pressing mills and its numerous lock 
factories. Besides these, Atrauli, Harduaganj, Khair, Sikandra 
Eao and Purdilnagar are local business centres of some note, 
particularly the two first There are many other market towns, 
such as Sasni, Akrabad, Bijaigarh and Dadon, while small 
country bazars for the collection and distribution of agricultural 
and other produce are very numerous, as will be seen on referring 
to the list given in the appendix. 

Another list given in the appendix shows the fairs which 
take place annually in the district. Most of these are small 
religious assemblages of little importance, and few possess any 
commercial significance. The Musalman celebrations of the 
Muharram and other festivals can hardly be described as fairs, 
though very large gatherings take place during the Muharram at 
Hathras and Koil, besides minor assemblages at Sikandra Eao, 
Khair, Tappal, Mnrsan, and elsewhere. Of the Hindu fairs the 
largest are the Ramlila at Koil, Hathras, Khair, Sikandra Eao 
and Beswan, and the Kanslila at Hathras, where also large fairs 
are held in the months of Sawan and Chait. The Barahi fair in 
the latter month is celebrated at many places, and the Phul Dol 
festival is observed in almost every village, especially in the 
Hathras tahsil, where fairs seem to be much more popular than 
in the north, possibly owing to the stronger influence of Muttra. 
Elsewhere their popularity appears to have declined. In former 
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days large crowds used to assemble in September at Barhad, near 
Sikandra Rao, at the temple of Raghunathji, but the attendance is 
now small and the trade carried on has shrunk to insignificant 
dimensions. Of a wholly different nature is the Aligarh horse 
show and district fair, held every February at Banna Debi near 
the city. This institution is of comparatively recent date, but 
has become well known to traders and dealers from distant parts, 
visitors attending the fair from Bombay and even Peshawar, 
The main feature is the horse show, to which reference has 
already been made in the preceding chapter ; but besides this a 
flower show, an exhibition of arts and manufactures, horse races, 
school sports, a dog show, and various other subsidiary events 
take place, one of the chief attractions being the wrestling 
competitions, which are largely patronised by pahlwans from 
Muttra and elsewhere. The fair is made the occasion for a good 
deal of trade, and numbers of shops and booths are erected for 
the use of dealers. The arrangements are entrusted to a local 
committee, and the expenditure on management and prizes 
amounts to about Es. 10,000 annually. This is met partly from 
voluntary subscriptions, which are collected in all the tahsils of 
the district, and partly from grants made by Government and the 
district board. 

With an extensive system of railways, an unusual length of 
metalled roads, and a fairly complete network of unmetallcd 
roads, as well as navigable canals, the district is admirably 
provided with means of communication. Owing to the nature 
of the country and the soil, the unmetalled roads and even the 
village tracts are practicable for wheeled traffic at almost all 
seasons of the year, while an adequate supply of bridges over the 
rivers and canals renders the natural obstacles to progress few 
and unimportant. {Even in old days the district was better off 
in this respect than many others, for there were several import- 
ant and frequented routes, notably the imperial road from Dehli 
to Koil and Kanauj, which till the construction of the grand 
trunk road ran from Koil to Kasganj and Shamsabad. There 
must also have been a direct route from Koil to Etawah, while 
subsequently a road came into existence between Koil and the 
new capital of Agra. But while occasional monarchs like Sher 
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Shab and Akbar devoted their attention to the improvement of 
roads and took measures for rendeiing traffic easy and secure, 
the maintenance of the highways was altogether neglected by 
the later Mughals and the Marathas, so that when the district 
passed into the hands of the British, roads were non-existent or 
else in a deplorable condition. The diflBculties of transport 
experienced by Lord Lake at once atti acted the attention of 
Government to the subject, and the collector was instructed to 
see to the repair of the existing roads, the responsibility for their 
upkeep being laid upon the Mmindar^ Little enough was 
done by their agency, and the matter became so urgent that 
eventually in 1839 a load cess was imposed on all landholders, 
the proceeds being administered by a load and ferry fund 
committee. In several cases too special subscriptions w^ere 
collected for building bridges, while under the auspices of the 
committee new roads were constructed in eveiy direction. Prior 
to this date the grand trunk load and its bianch to Agra had 
been completed, and by 1850 there were 141 miles of metalled 
road in the district, a figure which at that date was pro! ably 
unequalled in any other paits of the United Provinces. After 
the Mutiny came the inti eduction of railw'ays, the extension of 
which has been carried on steadily to the piesent day, while 
constant progress in connection with the roads has been 
achieved by the district board. As early as 1875 the length of 
metalled load was 191, and of all roads 620 miles, while at the 
present day the respective figures are 243 and 584 miles. 

The chief railw’ay is the main line of the East Indian system, 
which traverses the district from south to north, passing thiongh 
the stations of Pura, Hathras Junction, Sasni, Madrak, Datidpur, 
Aligarh, Kulwa and Somna. The southern portion fiom Tundla 
to Aligarh was opened for traffic on the 1st of March 1863, while 
the rest was completed on the 1st of April 1864. At Aligarh the 
line is joined by a branch of the Oudh and Eohilkhand Railway, 
leading to Chandausi and Bareilly by way of the Ganges bridge 
at Rajghat. This line was opened on the 1st of February 1872, 
and has stations in this district at Eampur, known as Hardua- 
ganj, and at Atrauli Eoad in the village of Eaipur, some six 
miles from Atrauli. On the 19th of October 1876 a metre-gauge 
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line -was opened between Hathras Junction and Muttra, with 
intermediate stations at Mendu Hathras and Mursan in this 
district, as part of the Cawnpore-Achnera Railway, afterwards 
incorporated in the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, and subsequently 
leased to the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway Com- 
pany in 1886. The remainder of the line from Hathras to Kasganj 
was completed on the 1st of July 1884, this section possessing 
stations at Rati-ka-Nagla, Sikandra Rao and Agsaulu The last 
addit on to the railways of the district was the construction of a 
slioit branch of the East Indian Railway from Hathras Junction 
to Hathras City, opened for traffic on the Ist of November 1898. 

The roads of the district are divided primarily into provin- 
cial and local roads, the former being maintained from provincial 
funds by the Public Works department, while the latter are 
managed by the district board and are charged to local funds, 
f The chief provincial highway is the grand trunk road, which 
traverses the centre of the district from south-east to north-west, 
passing through Sikandra Rao, Akrabad, Aligarh and Somna. 
It is joined at Aligarh by the Agra branch, which runs north- 
wards from Agra through Hathras and Sasni, ') The remaining 
provincial road, apart from small railway feeders at Sikandra 
Rao, Hathras, and Somna, is that from Muttra through Hathras 
and Sikandra Rao to Kasganj and Bareilly, running parallel to 
the metre-gauge railway. 

For the local roads reference may be made to the list given 
in the appendix. They are divided into several classes, but the 
main distinction is that between metalled and unmetalled roads, 
while the chief difference between the various classes of the latter 
consists in the existence or otherwise of bridges and drains. The 
principal routes are the road from Aligaih to Anupshahr, 
metalled throughout its length; that fiom Aligarh to Khair and 
Tappal, similarly metalled; that from Aligarh to Harduaganj, 
Atrauli and Ramgaat, metalled up to a short distance beyond 
Atrauli ; that from Aligarh to Muttra, formerly an important 
and much frequented highway, though now the metalled portion 
does not extend beyond Iglas ; that from Iglas to Sasni, Nanau, 
Padon, and Sankra on the Ganges, metalled between Nanau and 
Dadon; and that from Panehti on the grand trunk road to 
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Kasganj, metalled for the first portion as far bb the crossing of 
the Dadon road. On referring to the map, which shows all the 
roads in the district, it will be observed that the headquarters . 
are coonected with all the tahsils by good metalled roads, and 
that similar roads give access to almost all the railway stations. 
The metalled roads are invariably bridged throughout, ai^among 
the bridges on the other roads mention may be made jir ihe hand- 
some masonry structure over the Kali Nadi, at Hifcamai on the 
route to Kasganj, built by Government in ISm) at a cost of 
Es. 84,814, that at the crossing of the Ninyon the same road 
near Malsai, an iron suspension bridge erecMd in 1841 at a cost of 
Es. 30,387, was destroyed by a flood more than twenty years ago 
and has not been replaced. The bridge over the same stream at 
Bhikampur on the Dadon road was built by the talvqdars of that 
village in 1866, while that over the Kali Nadi near Datauli on 
the same road was put up by Mr. Tyler in the same year, the cost 
being met from subscriptions. This officer also was responsible 
for the masonry bridge erected in 1851 over the Kali Nadi on 
the Atrauli road. The Kali Nadi and Nim are the only rivers 
of importance within the district, and these bridges have 
adequately supplied the needs of the tract affected. In connection 
with roads mention should be made of the paths along the main 
canals and their branches, which are very extensively utilised 
for light traffic, such lines being especially convenient owing 
to the large number of bridges available. 

On the provincial roads there are inspection bungalows at 
Chuharpur, Aligarh, Nanau, and Sikandra Eao along the grand 
trunk road ; at Hanuman or Susait and at Ramapur near Hathras 
on the line to Agra; and at Debinagar near Mendu on the road 
from Muttra to Kasganj, in addition to the staging bungalow 
at Aligarh* Encamping grounds are mamfcained at Aligarh, 
Hathras, Akrabad, Sikandra Eao, Sasni, Somna and Salempur, 
the first four having store depots attached. District board 
bungalows are to be found at Khair, Iglas, Tappal, Atrauli, 
Chharra and Hidramai, while public sarais are maintained at 
Khair and Somna. In addition to these numerous bungalows are 
owned by the Irrigation department, to which reference has 
already been made* 
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The only public ferry within the limits of this district is 
that over the Kali Nadi near Malsai in the Gangiri pargana : 
it is managed by the district boards and brings in a sum of only 
Es. 25 annually. In 1819, under Eegulation II of that year, 21 
crossings were declared public ferries, but it must be remembered 
that the district then covered a much larger area. The average 
net income for the first three years was Es, 7,197, but in 1823 
the ferries were farmed to Mr. J. Gardner of KasganJ for 
Es. 22,000 annually. In 1832 those which remained in the tqqou ^ 
stituted district were made over to the care of the magistrate, but 
in 1837 the only ferry, that of Jasupur on the Ganges, was trans- 
ferred to Budaun. At the present time there are three ferries 
over the Jumna, near Pipli, Lalpur and Untasani, which are 
managed by the Punjab authorities ; and three over the Ganges 
at Dinapur, Sankra and Kartauli, controlled by the district 
board of Budaun, 

Both the Jumna and Ganges are navigable rivers, but the 
volume of traffic is insignificant and for practical purposes 
does not affect this district in the least. There is a small but 
constantly decreasing traffic on the Ganges canal, which was 
originally constructed almost as much for the purpose of improv- 
ing communications as for irrigating the land. Barges can 
ascend the canal from Cawnpore to Hardwar, but the traffic has 
almost vanished owing to the competition of the railways, and 
it is now proposed to abolish public navigation altogether, 
both on this and the Lower Ganges canal, though the navigation 
channels will probably be maintained for departmental purposes. 
At the present time a certain quantity of cotton, timber, bamboos 
and flour is carried by water to Cawnpore from Barotha near 
Harduaganj, Sikandra Rao and other wharves; wheat is taken 
form Sikandra Rao to Gopalpur, whence it is brought back in 
the form of flour. The statistics for 1908 show that only eleven 
loaded boats entered the district during the year, with a total 
cargo of 4,910 maunds; while the exports amounted to 5,871 
maunds carried in ten boats. 
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The first attempt at an enumeration of the inhabitants 
of this district was made in 1847^ when a ernde and unscientific 
census was taken. There were then 739^356 persons dwelling in 
the various parganas which comprise the existing district, and 
of these 651,792 were Hindus and 87,564 of other religions, the 
vast majority being Musalmans. The total gave an average 
density of 379 per square mile of the present area, but it would 
appear that this figure was far below the actual number, and 
indeed the results of this census, based as it was on a calculation 
of the average number of persons to a house, were afterwards 
declared to be totally incorrect. There were then 1,895 inhabited 
villages, and of these 1,782 contained less than a thousand persons, 
while the towns with populations exceeding five thousand were 
Koil, Hathras, Atrauli, Ahmadnagar, Sikandra Eao, Sasni and 
Harduaganj. 

The next census, taken in 1862 and reported in the following 
year, -was of a more reliable nature. The number of inhabitants, 
excluding those of Marahra and Pachlana, afterwards transferred 
to Etah, was 1,026,690, of whom 480,786 were females. Hindus 
numbered 916,707, and Musalmans and others 109,983, while 
the average density was 527 to the square mile, the rate ranging 
from 744 in pargana Koil and 709 in Hathras to 390 in Chan- 
daus and Gangiri, 370 in Tappal and only 360 in Barauli. The 
list of towns had largely increased, for though Ahmadnagar 
had dropped out, Jalali, Mursan, Tappal, Khair and Shahgarh 
had now more than five thousand inhabitants. 

The next enumeration was made in 1865, and was of a far 
more ambitious character, since caste and occupation were now 
for the first time taken into account. The total for some inex- 
plicable reason showed a decrease, the number of inhabitants 
being 926,764, of whom. 426,008 were females. The latter figure 
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is probably too low, for it is known that in many districts con- 
siderable concealment of women took place, the census giving 
rise to rumours of the wildest description. Of the whole popula- 
tion 823,228 were Hindus, 103,360 Musalmans and others, while 
166 were Europeans 'or Eurasians. The average density for the 
whole district was 476 to the square mile, the Hathras tahsil 
coming first with 755, followed by Aligarh with 544 and Sikandra 
Eao with 516, while at the bottom of the list were Atrauli with 
401 and Khair with only 364. Out of 1,799 inhabited towns and 
villages 1,625 contained less than a thousand persons apiece and 
BO more than eight had over five thousand, these being Koil, 
Hathras, Atrauli, Sikandra Eao, Harduaganj, Jalali, Tappal and 
Mursan. 

The decline was not of long duration, for by 1872 the distiict 
appears to have made a complete recovery, in spite of several 
unfavourable seasons. The total then stood at 1,073,256, of whom 
495,928 were females, the former figure including 955,044 Hindus, 
117,911 Musalmans and 301 others. The average density was 
551 to the square mile, the highest figure being 713 in the Hathras 
tahsil, followed by 648 in Aligarh, 566 in Sikandra Eao and 536 
in Iglas, while it was 445 in Atrauli and only 417 in Khair. 
There were altogethei 1,750 inhabited towns and villages, 1,526 of 
these possessing less than a thousand persons axiiece, while the 
list of towns with more than 6,000 was the same as before, save 
for the addition of Bijaigarh or Gambhira. This census was in 
every way superior to any of its predecessors, but the results can 
only be described as approximately accurate, since the rules 
appear to have admitted of double enumeration in certain 
instances. 

Be that as it may, a maiked decline was found to have 
occurred when the next census was taken in 1881, The principal 
causes, however, were famine and sickness, which still more severely 
affected the adjacent districts of Muttra, Agra and Etah. The 
population fell to 1,021,187, of whom 469,903 were females, 
Hindus numbering 901,144, Musalmans 117,339, and other 
religions 2,704. The density in consequence fell to 524-7 to the 
square mile, and the decrease was common to every single pargana 
of the district, though especially noticeable in the Atrauli and 
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Sikandra Eao tahsils. The highest rate was 687 in Hathras, 
followed by 640 in Aligarh, and 522 in both Iglas and Sikandra 
Eao, while in Atranli it was 429 and in Khair but 393 per square 
mile. The number of inhabited towns and villages was now 
1,743, and of these 1,543 contained less than one thousand, and 
only four had over five thousand inhabitants, these being Koil, 
Hathras, Atranli, Sikandra Eao, Jalali and Tappal. 

The ensuing decade was a period of general prosperity, and 
although some years were marred by violent epidemics, the popu- 
lation rose to a considerable extent. This rise, however, was but 
pai'tial, for in the Khair and Iglas tahsils there was an actual decline, 
while a slight decrease was observed also in the Koil pargana. 
The total in 1891 was 1,043,172, of whom 484,429 were females, 
giving an average density of 636 persons to each square mile of the 
present area. Among the various tahsils Hathras, as before, took 
the lead with 717, and next came Aligarh with 646, Sikandra Eao 
with 544, Iglas with 503 and Atranli with 479, the last place 
being occupied by Khair with no more than 370 to the square 
mile. Classified by religions there were 918,730 Hindus, 120,338 
Musalmans and 4,104 others. The total number of towns and 
villages had risen to 1,931, of which i,7l8 contained under one 
thousand inhabitants apiece and six had more than five thousand, 
the only change being the substitution of Harduaganj for Tappal. 

During the following ten years the population increased with 
unexampled rajiidity, in spite of the famine of 1896-97 and the 
scarcity of 1899. A similar increase was observed throughout 
the Meerut and Agra divisions, but only in Bulandshahr and 
Etah was the net increment greater than that of this district. The 
total rose to 1,200,822 persons, and in every pargana there was a 
very appreciable rise, the increase being greatest in the Atranli 
and Sikandra Eao tahsils. The average density for the whole 
district was 617 to the square mile, and in the Hathras and 
Aligarh tahsils it was no less than 776 and 763 respectively. 
Next came Sikandra Eao with 628, Atranli with 577 and Iglas 
with 557, while the lowest rate was 439 in Khair. In point of 
density Aligarh stands far above the general average for the 
United Provinces, and is much more thickly populated than the 
^ other western districts, with the excepbion of Meerut and Bareilly. 
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At the time of the census the number of towns and villages 
in the district was 1,776, and of these 1,600 contained less than 
one thousand, 211 between one and two thousand and 58 between 
two and five thousand inhabitants, while only seven had larger 
populations. The last included Koil, Hathras, Atrauli, Sikandra 
Eao, Jalali, Harduaganj, and Pilkhana, but this does not exhaust 
the list of towns, since sixteen other places come under this category, 
though most of them are of little importance, being either decayed 
qasbas or else local market towns with a large agricultural element 
in their population. This fact is in some measure responsible 
for the unusually large urban population in this district, as is also 
the case in other parts of the Meerut division, the proportion 
amounting to 18 1 per cent, of the whole. This figure is 
exceeded in but few distiicts, and it should be noted that while 
the number of small towns contributes materially to this result, 
Aligarh is unique in possessing two important cities, both 
Hathras and Koil appearing among the twenty chief cities of the 
United Provinces. The villages are of the usual type common to the 
Duab: the average population is 5G2, which is much lower than 
the figure for the northern districts, as well as Muttra and Agra. 
The reason for this may be found in the history of the tract; 
for in the north and also in the parts beyond the Jumna to the 
west and south large villages of a semi-fortified type were built for 
the purposes of defence against the marauding Sikhs and Jats. 
The creation of hamlets is a sure sign of security and was only 
possible when outside interference was not to be dreaded, or else 
when they could be built under the shelter of the fort of a power- 
ful landlord. In Aligarh the type of large fortified villages is 
rare, but it is very often the ease that the houses are clustered 
round the mud-built castle of the mmindar, under whose pro- 
tection the inhabitants could dwell in security. The mainte- 
nance of peace during a century of British rule has had a marked 
effect in the growing number of village sites, in itself a sign of 
progress in that the cultivators are thus enabled to live closer 
to their fields. In former days the number of forts, particularly 
in the north of the district, was very great, and most of them 
traced their origin to the troublous times of the eighteenth 
century. The practice of building such strongholds survived for 
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many years after the British conquest^ and their strength was^ 
proved at Sasni, Kachaura, Bijaigarh and several other places. 
Behind their walls the zammdccrs could resist any attacks of 
native troops^ and their capture necessitated the employment of 
European forces well led and skilfully handled. Save in the 
towns, the houses are almost invariably built of mud, those of 
the better class having flat roofs of mud laid on stout beams, 
while the others are roofed with the ordinary country tiles. 

The mortuary statistics for the ten years ending with 1900 
show a net gain of 155,723 persons in the excess of births over 
deaths, a figure w^hich agrees remarkably closely with the actual 
increase in the population. The small balance may probably be 
assigned to immigration, but in any ease the influx of people 
from outside W’-as very small, although undoubtedly many indi- 
gent persons came hither from the famine- stricken tracts of 
Eajputana and elsewdiere in 1899. The returns of 1891 show 
that 14*7 per cent, of the people enumerated in Aligarh came 
from other districts, while in 1901 the proportion was 12 8. It 
is of course impossible to ascertain how many new arrivals there 
were during the decade, but it is at least certain that immigration 
was not on the increase, and it would appear from the immense 
preponderance of females that most of this immigration was due 
merely to the marriage customs of the country. Emigration is 
a still more difficult matter to discuss, since there are no means of 
comparing the number of emigrants in 1901 with those found at 
any previous census. Of all the people enumerated in India 
who were born in Aligarh, 13*3 per cent, were found in other 
districts or provinces, so that it would seem that in reality 
there was a net loss instead of any gain. Most of these emi- 
grants too were females, for there is no regular exodus, as may 
be observed in the case of the eastern districts, wffiich send out 
labourers in large gangs to other parts, while the number of 
registered emigrants to the colonies is wholly insignificant. 

Of the whole population at the last census 634,872 w^er© 
males and 665,950 females. The latter thus constitute 47*13 per 
cent, of the total, and though this is a somewhat low figure, it is 
much higher than in any of the adjacent districts except Buland- 
shahr. This disproportion between the sexes is common to all 
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parts of the district^ though there is some variation between the 
conditions obtaining in Jjhe different tahsils. In Hathras the 
proportion of females is only 46-3 per cent, while it is 46-8 
in Aligarh, Atrauli and Iglas, 47-18 in Khair and 48*7 in 
Sikandra Rao. No satisfactory reason can be assigned for the 
phenomenon, which presents itself throughout the western dis- 
tricts of the United Provinces, in contradistinction to the east, 
where females are often in excess. It has been suggested that 
the latter contains a larger aboriginal element than, for example, 
the Duab, and that as the lower races tend to more rapid repro- 
duction than the higher, this greater fertility finds expression in 
an excess of females, the converse holding good in the ease of the 
more advanced races of Aryan or western extraction. The theory 
that the cause is to be traced to infanticide has but a limited 
application, since there is an equally marked excevSS of males 
among the Musalmans and Hindus of low caste who h ave never 
been addicted to the practice as among the Rajputs and Jats, 

It is true that of late years the proportion of females has increased 
to some slight extent ; but the increase has not been constant and 
must be ascribed to other causes such as the influence of famines 
and epidemics. From a ratio of 46*8 per cent, in 1853 the 
proportion dropped to 46 in 1865, and though at the next census 
it rose to 46*2, it was only 46*16 in 1881, rising' ten years later 
to 46 44. 

In 1901 the inhabitants of the district included 1,033,806 BeKgions. 
Hindus, 148,943 Mnsalmans, 9,558 Aryas, 5,055 Christians, 3,329 
Jains, 116 Sikhs, 14 Parsis and one Buddhist. Thus Hindus form 
86*09 and Musalmans 12*4 per cent, of the total population, the 
latter being a much lower proportion than in any other part of 
the Meerut division. As is generally the case, the Musalmans 
have of late years increased more rapidly than their Hindu 
neighbours, the proportion being 11*49 in 1881 and 11*53 ten years 
later, while the Hindus show a more than corresponding decline. 

This is due in large measure to the fact that converts to other 
religions are far more often obtained from Hinduism than from 
Islam, and also to the greater longevity and fertility of Musal- 
mans as the result of several causes, chief among which are a 
more liberal diet and a generally higher standard of comfort. 
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The uTimerical relation of Hindus and Musalmans differs widely 
in the various tahsils, the latter amounting to only 6-5 per cent, 
of the population in Iglas and 8*4 in Khair, while the figure is 
9*5 in Hathras and 11*9 in Sikandra Rao, rising to 15’6 m 
Atrauli and over 18 per cent. In Aligarh, the unusual amount in 
the last ease being due to the essentially Muhammadan character 
of the city of Koil. 

The Hinduism of the districc is of the ordinary type, and 
though to some extent the proximity of Muttra makes its 
influence felt, there is no marked predominance on the part of 
any particular sect or form of worship. The attempt made at 
the census of 1901 to ascertain the numerical relation of the 
various cults to one another proved a failure, for the reason that 
in most cases the people were unable or unwilling to specify 
any particular denomination. They showed that in this district 
somewhat more than 14 per cent, were Vaishnavites, 7 per cent, 
were monotheists, and about 3 per cent. Saivites, but even if 
these distinctions were real, as they doubtless were in the case 
of the 28,000 Bishnois, the vast mass of the Hindus was unable 
to declare its allegiance to any particular sect or representation 
of the deity. 

The population comprises representatives of no fewer than 
64 different castes, excluding subdivisions, while in the case of 
1,171 persons, an unusually large number, no particular caste 
was recorded by the enumerators. Of course many of these 
castes are of little importance. In 35 instances the number of 
representatives did not exceed one thousand, and in most of 
these the total was very small indeed ; but on the other hand there 
are 18 castes with more than ten thousand members apiece, and 
several others which occur in considerable strength. These 18 
castes together make up nine-tenths of the Hindu population, 
and of the rest only a few deserve mention as being found in 
unusual strength or because they are seldom encountered in other 
districts. 

The Ohamars are numerically the strongest caste, taking the 
leading place in all tahsils except Khair and Iglas, in which Jats 
preponderate. Their total was 222,852 or 21*56 per cent, of the 
Hindu community, a proportion which is exceeded in no other 
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district. They form the bidk of the labouring population, 
and though they are now in fair circumstances and in a few 
instances have attained considerable prosperity, they were not 
long ago regarded as mere serfs, tied to particular holdings to 
such an extent that no partition was considered complete until 
the sharer had allotted to his share a number of Chamars in 
proportion to his interest in the estate. There are many sub-* 
divisions of the caste, the chief in this district being the Jatwa, 
which prevails throughout the Meerut and Agra divisions. They 
assert some connection with the Jats, though its nature is not 
clear, and probably it refers to nothing more than their servile 
status in the days of Jat supremacy. The Chamars are tanners 
and curriers by tradition, and they still do a considerable 
business in leather and hides. 

From the lowest we pass to the highest place in the Hindu 
social scale, for the second place is taken by the Brahmans, who 
numbered 130,902 or 12*66 per cent, of the Hindus. They occur 
in strength throughout the district, but especially in the south and 
west, their numbers being relatively small in Atrauli and 
Sikandra Eao. By occupation they are principally landowners 
and cultivators, but many Brahmans in this district have gained 
wealth by money-lending and banking, as for example the 
Lakhnau family. On the whole they are good agriculturists, and 
as a rule neither claim nor expect favour in the matter of rent* 

The Brahmans of Aligarh are principally Sanadhs and Gaurs, 
the former being a branch of the great Kanaujia subdivision, 
while there are fair numbers of the Saraswat and Gautam tribes^ 

The Jats are more numerous here than in any other district STats, 
except Meerut, having a total of 107,868 persons or 10*43 per 
cent, of the Hindu community. They are strongest in the Khair 
and Iglas tahsils, but large numbers are found in Hathras and 
other parts of the district. They are the best and most indust^ 
rious of the proprietary body, while their skill as cultivators is 
proverbial. Of the origin of the Jats nothing definite is known, 
but they certainly came from the west, and the term Indo-* 
Scythic is vaguely applied to their ancestry. They have innu^ 
merable subdivisions, of which the strongest in this district are 
the Gujar and Thakurelj the former are of little conse<juence| 
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but the latter have for many centuries held the Hasangarh 
pargana, tradition relating that their ancestor, Bikram Thakur^ 
drove out the Janghara proprietors in 1046 A.D., acquiring 64 
villages, which were held by his descendants till the days of British 
rule. Next come the Ten.\\as, vho in the 16th century acquired 
tappa Jawar, from which sprang the great houses of Mursaii 
and Hathras, as well as several other families of importance. 
The Jats of Tappal derive their name of Khandeha from a 
village near the pargana capital, whence they spread over a 
large area; and even to this day the heads of the clan own 
infinitesimal shares in the parent village, though in some eases 
they reside at a great distance. The Jats of Pisawa belong to 
the Chabuk subdivision, while others found in considerable 
strength are Paruvars, Dagars, Tomars, Mahurs and Sinsinwars. 
The Jats in the eastern tahsils appear to be comparatively 
modern immigrants, and in several instances they state that 
their ancestors accompanied the armies of Suraj Mai of Bhartpur. 

The Rajputs numbered 91,403 i)ersons or 8*84 per cent, of 
the Hindus. Their distribution is very uneven, for the total 
exceeds 20,000 in the AHgaib, Sikandra Eao, and Hathras tahsils, 
w^hile elsewhere the figure is small, except in Khair, w’^here they 
are mainly confined to the eastern tracts. They are the chief 
proprietary caste in the district, and their occupations are almost 
wholly agricultural, since as cultivators they hold a very 
large area, which they till with fair success. The Rajput 
community comprises representatives of many elans, though only 
a few are of much importance in this district. No fewer than 
33,232 w^ere Jadons, who are found everywhere, but are far 
stronger in Aligarh than elsewhere, though many belong to 
Sikandra Eao and Khair. The Jadons are a Lunar race, 
corresponding to the Bliattis of the Punjab, and in former days 
held all Biana. Those in this district appear to have eome 
from the south, especially the Jalesar pargana of Etah, but 
they have long been established here, and own land in all 
parts of the district. Some of them are described as Chhonkars, 
while the Jaiswars of the Hathras tahsil are said to represent a 
branch of the clan, as also do the Kirars, though the latter are 
admittedly of inferior rank. The Chauhans, 18,234, are more 
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evenly distribixted, but are strongest in Khair^ Sikandra Rao 
and Aligarh, and in former days held almost the whole of the 
Khair, Chandaus and Morthal parganas. They trace their descent 
from the ancient rulers of Dehli, the ancestor of the Khair 
Chauhans being Rana Sangat, whose great-grandfather was 
Chahaia Deva, the brother of Prithvi Raj. The Pundirs, 
are found chiefly in the Sikandra, Rao and Aligarh tahsils, and 
in the former they hold large estates, their chief families being 
those of Sahaoli, Akrabad, Nai and Bijaigarh. Next come the 
Bargujars, 3,891, who are strongest in Atranli, Sikandra Rao 
and Aligaih, in the last owning practically the whole of the 
Barauli pargana. Then follow Gahlots, 3,195, chiefly in Hathias 
and Atiauli, in the former of which they once had a large 
property 5 Tomars, 2,360, in Hathras, Iglas and else^\here, the 
total including the Jangharas, who in early days held most of the 
Iglas tahsil and claimed descent from the Tomars of Dehli; and 
Panwars, 1,711, in Hathras and Sikandra Rao. Other clans 
include the Solankhis of the Hathras pargana, the Kachhwahas of 
Koil, and the Rathors of Atrauli, the last having probably crossed 
the Ganges from Budaun. The Porach Rajputs, who once owned 
most of the Hathras tahsil, have almost disappeared. The Bhale 
Sultans of Sasni are another ancient elan, connected with the 
Khurja family in Bulandshahr, but their present possessions are 
very small. In the Atrauli tahsil there are considerable numbers 
of Gaurahars, who are Rajputs of a low rank, and are also found 
in the neighbouiing parts of Budaun. 

Banias are very numerous in all parts of the districts, but Banias» 
especially in and near the large towns of Hathras and Aligaih. 

They are \ very wealthy community, having in thtir hands the 
bulk of the grain and cotton ti-ade, and they have acquired the 
proprietary right of a large area. In 1901 they numbered 45,649 
persons or 4-38 per cent, of the Hindu population, including 
those described as Bohras, who are in reality of the same caste. 

So also are the Dhusars or Bhargavas, of whom 288 were enumer- 
ated in the Aligarh tahsil. Of the whole number 17,126 were 
Agarwalas, this subdivision predominating in every tahsil except 
Sikandra Rao, where the first place is taken by Barasenis, of 
whom there were 9,379 in all, a higher figure than in any other 
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district. The Maheshris numbered 2,380, principally in the 
southern tahsils, and other sub-castes of note are Chausenis, 
Jaiswars, and Khandelwals, the last being mainly found at 
Hathras. The Barasenis, like the Agarwalas, state that they 
came from Agroha in the Punjab, the city destroyed by Shahab- 
ud-din Ghori; and the Chausenis, who appear to come from 
Muttra, are apparently a spurious branch of the former, and are 
certainly of lower rank. The Jaiswars, like so many sub- 
divisions of other castes, trace their origin to the ancient town 
of Jais in Rai Bareli, but they are more numerous here than in 
any other district. 

Pew of the remaining castes need be noticed at any length. 
The Lodhs, 39, 660, belong principally to the Atrauli and Aligaih 
talisils and also to pargana Akrabad. They are hard-working 
and capable cultivators, and hold several villages in proprietary 
right. The Gadariyas, 36,105, are found everywhere, but 
especially in Sikandra Rao and Aligarh ; they are properly herds- 
men by prof Session, but make very fair agricultuiists. The 
Koris or weavers, 34,030, are similarly ubiquitous and generally 
follow their ancestral calling. Kahars, 32,781, are too well 
known to require description, and nothing need be said of the 
Bhangis, Khakrobs or sweepers, of whom 26,846 were enumer- 
ated. The Ahirs, 26,307, are mainly confined to the Atrauli and 
Sikandra Rao tahsils, their presence in the former being due to 
the grazing facilities of the khadir. They are to be distinguished 
from the Ahars, 2,713, who are found in the same tahsils and 
apparently migrated from Budaun, the chief seat of the caste. 
Next come Barhais, 26,161 ; Nais, 25,259; Kaehhis, 22^398, half 
of whom reside in the Hathras tahsil; and Khatiks, 20,808, one- 
third belonging to Khair. All these are unusually numerous, 
and the last are stronger than in any other district of the United 
Provinces. They are cultivators and labourers by occupation, 
and most of them belong to the Rajauria subdivision, a name 
apparently derived from Rajaur in the Etah district. After these 
come Kumhars with 19,368 members; Faqirs of various de- 
scriptions, principally Jogis, Bairagis and Goshains, with 14,002; 
Dhobis with 13,609; Kayasths with 9,322 ; Malis with 8,207; 
and Dhunias or cotton carders with 7,675, a higher figure than in 
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any other district. The same remark applies to the Aherias^ 
JI^585j who are found everywhere but are strongest on the southern 
borders; they are good cultivators but have a bad reputation, 
and will be mentioned again in dealing with crime. Other 
castes with over 5,000 members apiece are Gujars, who are almost 
confined to the southern half of the district, Sonars and Darzis. 
Mention may also be made of the Tagas, who are rare in this pait 
of the Doab, but are well known m the north of the Meerut 
division and in Bijnor ; they numbered 4,888 persons and the 
majority reside in the Koil pargana. Of the minor castes none 
are particularly rare, and practically every one is to be met with 
in the adjaeer?.t districts. There is a good sprinkling of Nats, 
Kanjars and ot'lier vagrant and criminal tribes, but these seldom 
betray their tru^jorig-inr and name to the census enumerators. 
It 18 remarkable that not a single Bhadik was found in Aligarh 
at the census, though the caste is well enough known to the police, 
and m former days gave much trouble to the magisteiial author- 
ities. They are practically identical with the Haburas ; but this 
again is a name which is changed for obvious reasons of 
convenience. 

The Musalmans of this district are -either the descendants of 
early colonists or else, as is more often the case, of Hindu 
extraction, the most conspicuous examples of the latter being 
furnished by the converted Rajputs. Of the whole community 
93*09 were Sunnis, 2 69 Shias, and 3 67 per cent. Lalbegis, the 
last being Muhammadans only in nasne; the balance consisting 
of those who belonged to minor secies or were entered under no 
specific denomination The number Shias x'=' very small, and 
this sect is almost confined to the S'^aiyids of Jalali and their 
dependents, this ancient family including some of the most 
prominent Shias in the upper Doab. Tihe Musalman population 
exhibits a diversity of tribes and castei? fully as great as that 
found among the Hindus. At the last celnsas no fewer than 62 
different castes, excluding subdivisions, \ were recorded, apart 
from the 1,689 persons shown as Musalmans pure and simple. 
Many of these castes are quite unimportant,/ for in 21 cases the 
number of persons was less than one hunrlred and 20 others had 
less than one thousand members apiece ; )while at the same time 
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most of them have their Hindu counterparts and call for no 
special mention. 

Sheikhs take the foremost place with a total of 26^206 or 
17’59 per cent, of the Muhammadan population. Half of thorn 
belong to the Aligarh tahsil, and the bulk of the remainde^^r to 
Hathras and Atrauli. Their occupations are very variedt, for 
while many are found as landowners and cultivator^, large 
numbers are engaged in trade and industry. The Sheirl^hs have 
many subdivisions, the most prominent being, as fusual, the 
Qurreshis and Siddiqis, numbering 9,9G8 and 3,8S1 persons 
respectively. The Faruqis, 671, and the Bani Is^*ail, 241, are 
practically confined to the Aligarh tahsil. Otheji^s are Ansaris, 
Usmanis and Khnrasanis, but in numerous insi'ances no parti- 
cular subdivision is recognised, such ShdikW being obviously 
persons of Hindu descent who have assumed the name for the 
sake of respectability. 

Of much more importance are the Pathans, who numbered 
19,694 persons or 13-22 per cent, of the Musalmans. They are 
unevenly distributed, fo?** two-thirds belong to the Atrauli and 
Aligarh tahsils, in the former of which the principal landholders 
belong to this race. Their oldest settlement seems to have been 
at Jalali, but the leading Pathan families, such as the Sherwanis 
of Bhikampur and Datauli, came to the district at a much later 
date, as also did the Afghans of Barla, who are descended from 
the followers, of Ahmcad Shah Durrani. Of the many different 
clans the chief are tbe^'^horis, 4,583, mainly in Abrauli and 
Aligaih ; the Ynsufz^s, 2,7p5, of whom more than half were found 
in the headquart^^ahsil ; jihe Sherwanis, who weie not separately 
mi umarated 1 • the ^Ifjodis of Ahgaih and Sikandra Eao, the 
Muhammadzais of Khaiir and Aligarh, and the Afridis of 
the latter tahsil. The Pathans arc principally landholders and 
cultivators, and some ac^count will be given later of their chief 
families. f 

The converted R4jputs take the third place with 13,456 
persons or 9-03 pei* cent, of the community. Save for the 
Iglas tahsil, they fairly evenly distributed throughout the 

district, being actuary most numerous in Khair and Aligarh. 
They are drawn from a^ great variety of clans, the chief being 
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the Chauhans, of whom 3,414 were enumerated ; the Bargujars,, 
who include the great Lalkhani family, and the Pundirs. There 
are also considerable numbers of Gahlots in the Hathras tahsil, 
Eathors in Khair, Bais in Atrauli and Khair and Bhadaurias 
in Atrauli. 

With few exceptions the other Musalman castes are of little 
importance. There were 10^168 Telis, found in all tahsils, but 
especially in Sikandra Rao ; 9,457 Bhishtis, very evenly distri- 
buted ; 7,541 Qassabs or butchers ; 6,657 Mewatis, who are 
strongest in Sikandra Rao and are said to have immigrated from 
Mewat under the pressure of famine during the eighteenth 
century ; and 6,108 Saiyids, of whom more than half belong to 
the Aligarh tahsil. The Saiyids are chiefly of the Husaini 
subdivision, but many others are represented, such as the Rizwi, 
Bukhari, Zaidi and Taqwi. The only other caste with over 5,000 
members is the Lohar, which is very strong in Sikandra Rao, 
and next follow Gujars, Julahas, Bhangis, Ghosis or Musalman 
Ahirs, Faqirs of various denominations, Manihars, Dhobis and 
Mughals, the last residing chiefly in the Aligarh tahsil. Of the 
minor castes with less than 2,000 members apiece nothing need be 
said, for none occurs in unusual strength or is in any way 
peculiar to this district. 

As in other parts of the Dual), the Christian religion has 
made considerable progress in Aligarh duiing recent years. 
The number of native Christians was only 57 in 1881 and 203 
ten years later, while by 1901 it had risen to 4,888, They belong 
to several denominations, but no fewer than 4,706 weie attached 
to the American Episcopal Methodist connexion, wdiich is the 
chief missionary agency in the district and started operations 
a few years ago. The headquarters are at Aligaih, but there are 
numerous out-stations in charge of native preachers and readeis, 
atKhair, Atrauli, Harduagaiij, Tappal, Somna, Jalali, Iglas, 
Gangiri, Chharra, Akrabad, Sasni, Sikandra Rao and Hathras. 
Converts are to be found in all parts of the district, but the 
largest numbers reside in the Aligarh and Sikandra Rao tahsils. 
The mission owns several small churches and a number of 
schools in the district. At Aligarh is a station of the Church 
Missionary Society, which owns a church and two schools, and 
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affiliated to this is a branch of the Zenana Bible and Medical 
Mission. The clergyman in ehai'ge acts as the chaplain to the 
English congregation, Christ Church, Aligarh, was built in 
1837 and consecrated by Bishop Wilson in 1840 ; the entire cost 
was borne by Mr. T. F. Woodcock, magistrate and collector of 
the district. 

The Arya Samaj was first established in the district about 
1882, but the movement made little progress for several years. 
The number of adherents was 992 in 1891, but during the next 
decade it increased nearly tenfold, the total at the last census 
being 9,558, of whom more than half belonged to the Aligaih 
tahsil ; the rest were distributed all over the district, but were 
found in greatest strength in Sikandra Rao and Hathras. The 
members are drawn from many castes, but the vast majority are 
Rajputs, Banias, Brahmans and Jats. The Jams are found 
mainly in Hathras, Aligarh and Sikandra Rao, and are for the 
most part Agarwala Bamas by descent, going by the usual name 
of Saraogi. They are a very wealthy community and have a 
large share of the trade of the district in their hands. The Sikhs 
are for the most part in Government service or else are immi- 
grant traders from the Punjab ; and the few Parsis are shop- 
keepers residing at Aligarh and Hathras. 

The classification adopted at the last census divided the 
people into eight mam oceu[>ational classes. Of these the most 
important is agriculture and pasture, which afforded employ- 
ment to 683,947 persons or 48*63 per cent, of the uhola, the 
figures in each case including dependents. This proportion is 
far below the general average for the United Provinces, though 
little less than that of the Meerut division as a whole. Pasture 
by itself accounted for 1 73 per cent., leaving 46*9 per cent under 
the head of agriculture proper. Saharanpur alone shows a lower 
figure, and the reason is to be found in the unusual importance 
of Aligarh as a commercial and industrial district, although 
from an agricultural point of view it is one of the richest paits 
of the provinces as a whole. It is true that the actual number of 
persons engaged in cultivation is somewhat larger than the figure 
given, for the reason that many betake themselves to tillage as 
a subsidiary occupationj but the same qualification holds good in 
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the case of every district. The industrial population, coming 
under the comprehensive heading described as the preparation 
and supply of material substances, comprises 236,517 persons 
or 19 7 per cent, of the whole, and this high proportion is 
exceeded only in Bijnor, Agra, Benares, Saharanpur and Meerut. 

The class is minutely subdivided, but the chief heads are food 
and drink, which together account for 36*3 per cent, of the whole, 
and textile fabrics, 27 44 per cent., the remainder belonging for 
the most pait to the broad divisions of wood, metals, leather and 
earthenware, which together make up 27*62 per cent. The third 
main class is unskilled labour, other than agricultural, which 
embraces 12 95 per cent , again a remarkably high figure ; and 
the fourth is personal or domestic service with 9 61 per cent. 

The commercial population, 1 6 per cent., or 2*63 if transport 
and storage be included, is larger than in any district excepting 
Benares and Agra. The professional class, 2*4 per cent., covers 
a very wide field, since it ranges from legal and medical practi- 
tioneis to tumblers and dancing girls. For the rest 1*19 per 
cent comes under the head of 'Government, this term including 
local and municipal as well as imperial or provincial service. 

The last class comprises those without any definite occupation, 

2*89 per cent, in all, and consists mainly of pensioners, prisoners, 
and mendicants. The last are particularly numerous, for out 
of 34,694 persons belonging to the whole class, 33,046 were 
beggars, a figure which is exceeded in no other part of the United 
Piovmces. The number of mendicants is extraoidinarily higjii 
in the Aligarh, Atrauli and Khair tahsils, but elsewhere is not 
above the normal — a state of affairs for which no satisfactory 
reason is apparent. 

Aligarh belongs to the geographical division, embracing in Language, 
addition the districts of Bareilly, Budaun, Bulandshahr, Etah, 
Mainpuri, Muttra and Agra, in which the common tongue of the 
people is the Braj dialect of Western Hindi. As in Bulandshahr, 
however, it is to a large extent mixed with Urdu or Hindostani, 
the educated speech of Dehli, and this is almost invariably 
adopted by the higher classes. No hard and fast line of distinc- 
tion can in fact be drawm between the two dialects, and 
consecjuently the census figures must be considered as only 
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approximately accurate. These show that 7*77 per cent, of the 
inhabitants speak Uidu and 92T4 per cent, other forms of 
Western Hindi^ principally Braj, which inclndos Antarvedi 
and other types of no markedly different characteristics. The 
remaining languages are quite nnmiportant^ since they are meicly 
the native tongues of immigrants, such as Marwari, Gujarati, 
Bengali, Panjabi, and English. It is rather curious that 49 
persons are recorded under the head of gipsy dialects, wdiich 
occur in no other district of the provinces except Mirzapur. 

The district does not seem to have produced any authors of 
note under the Mughal emperors, and in this respect Koil, though 
equally ancient, cannot be compared with Budaan, which 
was celebrated as the home of learned men. Raja Daya Ram of 
Hathras vas to some extent a patron of literature, and that town 
was the birthplace of a religious mendicant named Bakhtawar, 
who wrote an atheistical work in Hindi called the Sunisar» 
Hathras produced another author in the person of Daldeo Das, 
who was born in 1846 and \\as the translator of the Ktishra 
Khand, Of late years Aligarh has become a literary centre of 
some repute owing to the influence of Sir Saiyid Ahmad Khan 
and the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College ; but the produc- 
tion is generally limited to pamphlets and magazine articles. 
Sir Saiyid Ahmad Khan was responsible for the foundation in 
1864 of the Aligarh Institute and Scientific Society, which 
possessed a library and press, and undertook the translation 
of standard European works on science and history, as well as 
the publication of a journal called the Aligarh Institute Gazette, 
The society ceased to exist many years ago, the library, furniture, 
and press being made over to the college. The journal 
was afterwards resuscitated by Nawab Mahdi Ali Khan, 
Mohsin-ul-Mulk, and is still published by the college in the form 
of an Urdu weekly. The college authorities also publish the 
Aliga^ h M onthly, a magazine printed in English at Cawnpore and 
in Urdu at Aligarh: it contains local news, as well as articles on 
educational and religious subjects. Several newspapers and 
magazines are published at Aligarh, but few are of more than 
local* importance and in most cases they are of an ephemeral 
nature. The Khaturif an Urdu monthly printed at the Fa%z^i-am 
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press, occupies a high position as a magazine dealing with 
general literature and the promotion of female education. At 
the AhmaM press are printed the Al Islam, an Urdu weekly of 
a mainly religious character, and the Rj,fi>q-ul~Atfal, a fort- 
nightly magazine for children. Mention may also be made 
of the Alam^gir, an Uidu monthly, which was started in 1905 
and is chiefly an advertising medium, and the Urdu-%-Mualla, a 
monthly publication of a radical type which neats of political, 
social, and educational matters. 

The Bharat Varshiya National Association was founded at 
Aligarh in 1878 by several prominent poisons, including the 
Raja of Mursan, Munshi Newal Kishore of Lucknow, Raja Jai 
Kishan Das and others, with the object of promoting education, 
both male and female, and of improving the vernacular by the 
publication of useful works. In the latter connection a good 
deal was accomplished, several translations and original volumes 
in Hmdi being produced under the auspices of a sub-committee 
entitled the Bhasha Sambardhani SabLa with Raja Lachhman 
Singh as president The committee succeeded in collecting a small 
library of valuable Hindi books, which was afterwards incorporated 
in the Lyall Library. The scheme of establishing a public 
libraiy at Aligarh for the benefit of the reading classes in 
general and of the local students in particular was made in 1882, 
and it was determined to call it the Lyall Library in honour of 
Sir Alfred Lyall, then Lieutenant-Governor. A plot of land was 
granted by Government m the compound of the old telegraph 
office, and the foundation stone was laid in 1884 of a building 
designed by Mr. Heath. The actual construction, however, was 
not commenced till the following year, the first storey being 
completed in 1889, when the library and reading room were 
opened. The cost amounted to Rs. 39,886, and a further large 
sum was subsequently expended on the second storey. The 
building is an imposing structure of a semi-oriental type, with 
two fine halls on the ground floor. About a third of the cost was 
contributed by Munshi Newal Kishore and his son, Munshi Prag 
Narayan, of Lucknow. 

The forms of proprietary right are identical with those 
’found throughout the regulation districts and call for no 
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description. In 1908 the 1,815 mamas of the district were divi- 
ded into 3,826 mahals or revenue-paying units, and of the latter 
1,142 were owned by single proprietors, 1,273 were joint mmi'rh- 
dar%^ 426 were held in perfect and 484 in imperfect pattidari 
tenure, the remaining 501 being of the bhaiyachara type. Single 
and joint zammdari together comprise more t^'an half of the 
district, and are most prevalent in the Hathras and Atrauli tahsils, 
while in Iglas and Khair they are relatively uncommon. These 
latter subdivisions contain the largest number of bhaiyachara 
villages, this form of tenure being especially prevalent among the 
Jats. The maAais are scattered all over the district, 

but both varieties are more common in the K oil and Hathras 
parganas than elsewhere. In the same connection it may be 
noticed that in 1838 the total number of mahals in the area 
comprising the present district was 1,873, or very little moie 
than the number of mauzas. During the course of the settlement 
the increase was not large, the total at its termination being 
2,046, of which 1,064 were zamindari. Since 1870 the rise has 
been rapid and partitions have been numerous, owing to the 
constant increase in the number of co-sharers and to the extensive 
alienations. At the last settlement there were 3,316 mahals ^ and 
within the last ten years more than 500 new mahals have come 
into existence. The fact is one of considerable importance, 
since it means that the area held by individual sharers is steadily 
decreasing. The number of shares in 1870 was 44,840, and in 
the next thirty years had risen to 62,345, implying a reduction 
in the average holding from 27*75 to 19*87 acres. 

In dealing with the fiscal history in the following 
chapter, it will be shown how superior rights arose in many 
estates, especially in the Jat taluqas of the Hathras and Iglas 
tahsils. The question of these rights and those of the subordi- 
nate proprietors or biswadars was dealt vith at the first regular 
settlement by Mr. Thornton, with the result that in taluqdari 
villages, where the descendants of the old proprietors were still 
in existence, two separate hereditable rights were recognised, the 
biswadar engaging for the Government demand, while the 
taluqdar received a fixed allowance as mahkana. At first the 
demand pl'as the taluqdar’ s allowance amounted to 80 per cent. 
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of tlie assets^ leaving only 20 per cent, to the nnder-proprietor, 
but in 1861 the hereditable part of the malikana was reduced 
to 10 per cent, of the revenue, anything then paid in excess of 
this amount being granted only for the life of the taluqdaTp 
This rule was not, however, applied to the Eaja of Mursan in 
consideration of his services during the Mutiny, so that at the 
following settlement the only point awaiting decision was 
the share payable by the biswadars in the case of fixed 
allowances due to the Eaja. The result of the concession made in 
the latter’s favour was that while in other estates the biswadars 
paid 55 per cent, of the assets as revenue and mahkana, in the 
Mursan estate they had to pay considerably more than this 
amount. This inequality was rectified in 1882, when it 
was ordered that the loss was to be borne by Government and not 
by the under-proprietors, this loss amounting to Es. 11,139. 

There are now 74 of these villages in pargana Mursan and 14 in 
Hathras v hich pay a fixed malikana charge to the Eaja of Mursan, 
the total sum amounting to Es. 18,272. Elsewhere the malikana 
is charged at 10 per cent, of the current revenue demand, and 
this system applies to 27 villages of taluqa Shahzadpur, 18 of 
Mendu, five of Karil, five of Gubrari, and four villages which are 
not part of any taluqa. There are many such villages in the Iglas 
tahsil and a few others in the remaining subdivisions of the dis- 
trict, the total number of malikana villages being 218, of which 
147 lie in the Hathras tahsil and the bulk of the remainder form 
pait of the old Jat taluqas of Iglas, These rights being trans- 
ferable, the recipients of malikana are often persons of a 
different caste from those in vhose favour the grant was origin- 
ally made ; while the biswadars have suffeied even more than 
the superior proprietors, their rights in some cases having been 
absorbed by the latter class, though far more often they have 
been transferred to strangers. Such a result was doubtless 
unavoidable in many cases, but it is certain that in several 
villages paying a fixed malikana the high proportion of the 
assets exacted from the biswadars was responsible for their 
ruin. 

At the present time the area shown as revenue-free amounts Eevanua- 
to 10,680 acres, but a considerable proportion of this consists 
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merely of land hold by Govornment and not assessed to land 
revenue^ the actual amount of rrhtyiji holdings proper being G,637 
acres. Of the latter 2,608 acres lie in the Hathras tahsil, 1 ,683 
in pargana Koil and 993 in the Sikandra Rao tahsil, the areas 
elsewhere being insignificant. The total has been much redue<cd 
ofrfeto by the extinction of grants held revenue-free for life, as 
lor example the villages in the Mursan estate which were declared 
revenue-free for the life of Raja Tikam Singh in recognition of 
his lojml services in 1857. The area remaining consists for the 
most part of small plots released from revenue for religious 
or charitable purposes. Two villages belong to the dargah of 
Shah Jamal at Ivoil: they are Jamalpur and Dliaurahra, and the 
grant is extremely old^ though its exact date is unknown. The 
village of Lalgarhi in pargana Hasangarh was given by Thakur 
Sakit Smgh to a temple at Haihras; while Mominabad and 
Hashimpur in paigana Hatliras were bestowed by the Jats of 
Mursaii for 'the support of certain temples in Brindaban. Kheria 
Khwaja and Rnd'm, two small villages of pargana Koil, were 
assigned by Athasyab Khan for the maintenance of an imamhara 
at Koil, while Baadesi was conferred by Akbar on one Kaubat 
Rai, whose descendants are still in possession. Anothep whole 
muafi village is Husainpur in pargana Gangiri, the grant of 
which dates from the days of Mnsalman rule. 

Piactically every caste found in the district owms a certain 
*^mount of land, 'but save in a few instances the proportion is 
®^4remely small, a'^.id only a few castes occupy a position of any 
P^^inence or impoVtanee. The leading place is taken by the 
^^jputs of various Vlans, who in 1908 held 293,905 acres or 
24*3^^1201- cent, of the t\otal area. The amount is small in com- 
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clans are the Jadons with 130,089 acres; the Chanhans with' 
55,156, piiacipally in Khair and Aligarh, though once their 
estates were much larger; the Pundirs with 40,247, mainly in 
Sikandia Eao; and the Bargujars with 25,721, for the most 
part in Aligarh and Atrauli. Several other clans are represented, 
su jli as the Kirars with 8,530 acres in Hathras ; the Jangharas 
with 6,168 acres in the Koil, Gorai and Hathras parganas; the 
Dors, the descendants of the ancient lords of the district, with 
4,878 acres in the Aligarh tahsil; the Gahlots of SikandraEao 
and Hathras with 5,301 ; the Bhale Sultans of the Hathras, 
Chandaus and Koil parganas 'Vith 5,053 ; and the Porach Rajputs 
of Hathras and Sikandra Rao, who retain only 2,600 acres out 
of their once important estates Next to the Rajputs come the 
Jats, with a total of 242,152 acres or 20-04 per cent , principally 
in the Khair, Iglas and Hathras tahsils, though they own land 
in every part of the district. They too have lost ground, but 
not to the same extent, for they held 284,328 acres in 1870 and 
803,055 acres thirty years earlier. Brahmans on the other hand 
have greatly improved their position, owing to the fact that in, 
this district many of them have tak^n to money-lending and trade. 
From 111,047 acres m 1840 they advanced to 113,576 in 1870, 
and now own 173,654 acres or 14 37 per cent., their chief, 
estates lying in the Hathias and Khair tahsils, though they 
possess a consideiable share in every subdivision of the district. 
Even more remarkable have been the acquiiemonts of the Banias, 
Eohras, and Jains, who may for piaetical purposes be regarded 
as a single caste. In 1840 their holdings were only 21,699 acres, 
but in thirty years they had increased the amount to 119,684, 
while now they own 158,257 acies or 13-09 per cent., the largest 
area lying in Sikandra Rao, though everywhere they take a 
prominent place, except perhaps in Atrauli, Pathans again 
have prospered, but of late they have undergone considerable 
losses, the area in their hands rising from 125,261 acres in 1840 
to 156,148 m 1870, while in 1908 it was 141,908 or 11-74 per 
cent., principally in the Atrauli tahsil, though they have a few 
estates in Sikandra Rao and pargana Koil. The experiences of 
the Musalman Rajputs, who are mainly of the Bargujar clan, 
have been similar, since their holdings increased from 47,822 
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acres in 1840 to 72,218 in 1870, whereas now they cover 61,098 
acres or 5*06 per cent.; they are scattered all over the district, 
but lie mainly in the Aligarh, Khair and Hathras tahsils, though 
once large properties in Atrauli belonged to this race. Kext 
come Kayasths with 40,728 acres or 3*87 per cent., principally 
in the Koil, Hathras and Akrabad parganas. They have im- 
proved their position, for they held 30,927 acres in 1840 and 
38,881 thirty years later; but the old families have lost heavily, 
and the gains represent the recent acquisitions of pleaders and 
others of this caste. The Saiyids show a small deficit, their 
holdings being 25,879 acres in 1840 and 29,857 m 1870, whereas 
now they amount to 24,535 acies or 2*03 per cent., mainly in 
the Koil, Atrauli, and Chandaus parganas. The old communities 
have lost ground, but the Pindrawal family has prospered, and 
owns much land that was formerly the property of the Musalman 
Bargujars, from whom it was acquired by inheritance. Sheikiis 
own 21,005 acres or 1*74 per cent., principally in the Koil, 
Atrauli and Akrabad parganas. They have made large gains, 
since the area held by them in 1840 was only 11,970 acres and 
by 1870 had risen to 19,972, owing to purchases by sevoial 
wealthy business men of Aligarh. In former days a large 
amount of land was owned by European planters and others, 
such as the descendants of M. Derridon; but the decay of tlie 
indigo trade has caused the factories to be abandoned, and while 
13,685 acres in 1840 and 23,835 thii'ty years later were owned 
by Christians, the present total is 3,733, almost all of which is 
represented by the village of Untasani in Tappal, recently 
purchased by Mr. Ingram. The other castes are of little impor- 
tance, together holding only some 4 per cent, of tlie total area. 
They are many in number, but mention need be made only 
of the Lodhs with 12,252 acres, principally m the Aligarh and 
Atrauli tahsils; Ahirs with 6,949, almost exclusively in the Atrauli 
and Sikandra Eao parganas ; Khattris with 6,768, nearly all of 
which is in Atrauli; Goshains and Bairagis wdth 3,820, in 
various parts of the district; and Bengalis with 3,195, in Koil 
and Tappal. Other castes possessing an appreciable area are 
Jlangrejz, Kalwars, Mughals, Mewatis, Bhats and Gadariyas. 
AltQgether Hindus own 949,285 acres or 78*67 per cent, of the 
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district^ and the remainder, save for an infinitesimal fraction, is 
in the hands of Musalmans of various descriptions. The district 
is essentially one of large estates, and the cultivating communities 
are much less strong and prosperous than is the case in the 
north of the Meerut division. On the whole the leading land- 
holders have done well, and the small proprietors have suffered 
much during the past century, though the following account 
amply illustrates the vicissitudes of fortune experienced by several 
of the principal families. 

The Jat houses of Hathras, Mursan and Iglas trace their 
origin to one Makan, who appears to have come from Eajputana 
about the end of the sixteenth century, and to have settled near 
Mursan, where he married a woman of the Khokhen subdivision, 
he himself being a Tenwa Jat. Partly with the aid of her clans- 
men and partly by his own exertions, the country being then 
but impel fectly developed, he and his descendants acquired a 
consideiable estate which was divided among the various shareis. 
The property as a whole was known as tappob Jawar or Joar and 
was originally included in pargana Jalesar, In the course 
of time the parent village of each subdivision of the iappa threw 
out hamlets or da]ch%li onauzas, all occupied by descendants of 
the common ancestor, and those clusters of villages became 
known as tahiqas. In 1652 the Jat tappa and other villages of 
Jalesar, together with 80 from Mahaban and seven from Khan- 
dauli, were formed into a new pargana named Sadabad by 
Sadullah Khan. By this time the Jat confederation had attained 
considerable strength, and in the period of civil war which 
followed the death of Shahjahan one Kand Earn, fourth in descent 
from Makan, became the head of the clan. He was a man of 
much ability, and seized the opportunity to enlarge his borders 
and evade payment of revenue, being assisted in this course by 
the Porach Eaja of Daryapur; while afterwards, when Aurang- 
zeb’s power was established, he made his submission and was 
rewarded with the revenue management of Jawar and Tochi- 
garh, a stlbsequent grant conferring on him the title and office of 
faujdar or head of the police administration ISTand Earn, who 
died in 1695, had fourteen sons, of whom the most important 
were Zulkaran, the eldest; Jai Singh, the second; Bhoj Singh^ 
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the seventh; and Churaman of Tochigarh. Others were Jaswant 
Singh^ whose descendants are to be found in Bahramgarhi ; 
Adhkaran of Srinagar ; and Bijai Singh, the ancestor of the 
Harrampur family. 

Zulkaran predeceased his father, and his son, Khushhal 
Singh, obtained from Bhoj Singh the two villages of Eahatpur 
and MankrauL This man afterwards attracted the attention of 
Saadat Khan, the Nawab Wazir, from whom he obtained the 
taluqas of Dayalpnr, Miirsan, Gopi, Puteni, Ahri and Baramai> 
most of which appear to have had no connection wnth Nand 
Ram^s estate. He was succeeded in 1749 by Puhnp Singh, who 
made large additions to the property by annexing much of the 
lands held by Bhoj Singh^s descendants, and also by taking 
leases of villages which had fallen out of cultivation, or which 
gave trouble to the revenue officials. In 1757, however, he was 
expelled from Mursan by Suraj Mai of Bhartpur and retired to 
Sasni, over which he gained complete authority. He recovered 
Mursan in 1761, but was again driven out m 1766 by Najaf 
Khan, and did not resume possession till 1785, after which 
date be spent several years in getting back his lost taluqas^ 
Puhup Singh seems about this time to have assumed the title of 
Eaja. In addition to his ancestral property he managed to 
acquire the tal'iiqas of Rohi, Bisana, Kotha Patta, Chotwa and 
Tuksan, together with the greater part of Moheria and seventeen 
single villages. Before his death in 1793 he made over his 
estates to his son, Bhagwant Singh, who added the Sonk and 
Madan taluqas in 1795 and Dunaifeia a year later; while in 1803 
he was allowed to engage for the whole of his possessions, being 
styled variously in the engagement papers z*Lmmd(hr^ taluqdar 
and farmer, presumably according to the leases received from the 
former administration. In 1807-08 he obtained a lease at a 
fixed revenue of Es. 80,000 for life, for the whole property 
excepting Souk and Madan, which were given him in jagir as 
a reward for his services to Lord Lake. He appears to have 
subsequently aided and abetted Day a Ram of Hathras in his 
recusancy towards the British Government, but on the overthrow 
of his kinsman he surrendered and consented to dismantle his 
own fort of Mursan, On his death in 1823 he was succeeded by 
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his son, Tikam Singh, but for a year the estate was taken 
under direct management, and during this period a number of 
persons who considered themselves to possess rights as the 
representatives of the old mmindars came forward and solicited 
the protection of Government* All these claimants were per- 
mitted to engage as muqaddams at the settlement of 1824-26, 
while Eaja Tikam Singh was allowed a mahkana of 15 per 
cent, in all such villages, in addition to Rs. 644 per mensem for 
the cost of collection, the unclaimed villages being given to 
farmers. Under this arrangement the Raja lost hea\ily, being the 
only person responsible for the revenue, with the result that a 
summary settlement was made in 1830-31 on the former system 
of allowing him mcUikana on all collections. Farmers were 
again selected for villages in which no rightful claimant had 
appeared, and security was demanded from each person engaging ; 
but bad seasons and unsufficient security were again said to be 
a cause of loss to the Raja. The subsequent settlement of the 
estate by Mr. Thornton will be dealt with in the fiscal history of 
the district. Raja Tikam Singh made every endeavour to 
obtain a reversal in the civil courts of Mr. Thornton’s proceedings, 
which had the effect of reducing his estate to one-third of its 
former extent, but without avail. None the less he displayed 
conspicuous loyalty during the Mutiny, in return for which he 
was given Gonda and several large villages, while the revenue 
of five mauzaSj to the amount of Rs. 6,550, was remitted for 
two generations. He also received the title of Raja Bahadur, 
and subsequently he was created a Companion of the Star of 
India* He died in 1878, and as his only son, Kishan Prasad 
Singh, had predeceased him, he was succeeded by his grandson, 
Raja Ghansham Singh Bahadur, who towards the end of his life 
retired from public affairs and lived as a religious recluse at 
Muttra in a house he had built on the banks of the Jumna. On 
his death in 1902 the title passed, to his son. Raja Datt Prasad 
Singh Bahadur, the present owner of the estate. The latter’s 
brother, Kunwar Baldeo Singh, had a separate share allotted to 
him, and lives at Chotwa, about two miles from Mursan ; while 
the youngest brother was adopted by the Raja of Hathras, The 
Muisan estate consists of 88 villages and 26 mahals in this 
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district^ comprising 35,551 acres with a reyentie demand of 
Rs. 75,321. The bulk of this lies in the Hatliras and Mursan par- 
ganas, but three villages and two mnlutls, 2,435 acres in extent 
and assessed at Rs. 3,402, belong to pargana Hasangarh, and 
there are also insignificant areas in Gorai and Koil, besides 21 
villages in the Muttra district. The property of Kunwar Baldeo 
Singh consists of one village and six mahals in Mursan and one 
medial in Koil, with a total area of 800 acres and a revenue of 
Rs. 2,064. 

Bhoj Singh, the seventh son of Nand Ram, appears to have 
taken the lead among his brethren ; since he won the favour of 
the noblemen at court and in 1716 obtained from Saiyid Abdullah, 
then the most powerful personage in the empire, a similar grant 
to that conferred on his father. He divided the tappa equally 
with Jai Singh, the eldest surviving son of Jfand Ram, and left 
three sons at his death in 1750. Of these, Mohan Singh received 
the vSimardhari taluqa ; Jagat Singh, the eldest, obtained Barha 
and Tuksan, leaving the former to his son, Partab Singh, and the 
latter to Muktawal Singh, who transferred it to Mursan ; and 
Kanjal Singh, the youngest, had as his share Chotwa and Kotha 
Patta, which in 1768 were divided between the Mursan and 
Hathras estates. Jai Singh had two sons, of whom the younger, 
Sawant Singh, received as his share a number of villages which 
were made into the Gubrari taluqa ; but the bulk of the property 
went to the elder brother, Sadan Singh, a capable and determined 
man, w’ho in 1752 obtained from the amil the town of Hathras 
and neighbouring villages, hitherto held by Porach Rajputs. 
Subsequently, in 1760, when Suraj Mai of Bhartpur expelled the 
Porach taluqdar of Mendu, Sadan Singh was given the revenue 
management of that estate. On his death in 1668 he left two 
sons, Bhuri Singh and Sakat Singh. The latter succeeded to the 
ancestral property in tappa Jaw’-ar, which was afterwards divided 
between his two sons, Durga Singh obtaining the talwqa of 
Karas and TJdai Singh that of Karil. Bhuri Singh’s share con- 
Msted of all the acquisitions of his father, and these passed in 1775 
to his youngest son, Daya Ram, with the exception of Beswan, 
given to Kawal Singh. The chief efforts of Daya Ram, although 
he gained .a few villages by negotiation with the amils of 
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neighbouring parganas were directed towards the expulsion of 
his relatives from their several estates. In 1776 he gained 
Simardhari, and this was followed by Tochigarh in 1779, 
Gubrari in 1794 and Barha in 1799. The last had been seized 
by the Marathas in 1777^ and in the interval the revenue had 
been collected by amih from the village communities. These 
acquisitions were effected nominally by sale or mortgage but in 
reality by force and Daya Earn generally managed to engage 
for the whole estate, though in some years amils were appointed. 
Karas and Karil, being held by his near relatives, were allowed 
to remain in their hands, but they were considered a portion of 
Hathras and their revenues were paid by Daya Earn himself. 
When Aligarh was taken in 1803 Lord Lake used every means 
in his power to conciliate the Jat chieftain, confirming him in 
possession of his property at the same revenue of Es. 1,62,828 
which had been paid to the Marathas. The sum remained 
unchanged till 1807-08, when Simardhari and Gubrari were 
assigned to him in jagir, the rest of the pargana being assessed at 
Es. 93,620. For all practical purposes he was independent, and 
no sort of interference with his administration was permitted, 
with the not unnatural result that, in spite of the good service he 
had rendered in the war with Holkar and the rebellion of Dunde 
Khan, he soon began to display an insubordinate and disaffected 
spirit. As early as 1806 he was detected in a treasonable intrigue 
with Holkar, while at all times he and the chieftains of Mursan 
and Beswan made it a point of honour never to pay their revenues 
till the last possible moment. The collector was unable to do 
more than remonstrate, while equally ineffective were his 
complaints against the taluqdars for harbouring criminals, 
failing to report crime, levying arbitrary and illegal dues, and 
for the utter disregard of the authority of the courts. Eventually, 
in 1816, the magistrate reported a particularly glaring case of 
contumacy, with the result that military operations were under- 
taken and the power of Daya Earn was finally broken. Th^ 
estate w'as confiscated, and the tctluqci/S of Simardhari, 
Gubrari, Karil and Karas were restored to the descendant^ 
former tdluqdcbTS^ who in the first three cases had be^' Singh 
sessed for periods of forfcy-one, forty and twenta^ ’ 
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respectively^ the village oeeiipavts reeoiving no redress and 
remaining in the position of mere tenants-at-will Of the single 
villages compiising the rest of the Ilathra'' pargaiia^, 31 were 
made over to Thakur eJiwa Earn as a inaik oi* favour under the 
namo oitah^qa Mtiidu, and 20 were given in the same manner 
to Jai Kislmii under tl^e appOlation cf hdvqa bhalnaclpiir. The 
former was the son and the latr.er the giandson of Xawal Singh, 
Daya Eam^s elder brother, and as they had displayed some 
measure of loyalty to Government during the opci aliens against 
Hathras, the eouise adopted wa^but natural and politic, owing to 
the supersession of Xawal Singh by his brother. '\Then Hathras 
fell they had applied to be admitted as farmers, but the Governor- 
General ordered them to be recoided as proprietors in such 
villages as might have been held by Daya Earn in undisputed 
proprietary tenure. Ho injustice v ould have resulted had this 
order been properly executed, but as a matter of fact no enquiry 
into rights seems to have been made, and the old occupants were 
disregarded : a state^of affairs vhieli rendered necessary the exten- 
sive modification of existing rights effected by the settlement of 
1836, to which reference will be made in the following chapter. 
Shortly after his defeat and flight Daya Earn was pardoned and a 
residence was provided for him near Koil, with a pension of 
Es. 1,000 per mensem for himself and Es. 750 for his family. 
On his death in 1823 his son, Govind Singh, continuedto receive 
a pension of Es. 750 a month, and during the Mutiny he rendered 
such good service that he vas rewarded with the gift of several 
villages, including the zamindari of Koil itself. He died shortly 
afterwards in 1861, leaving a widow and an adopted son, Eaja 
Har Narayan Singh, who took up his residence at Brmdaban in 
the Muttra district, in which most of his estates were situated. 
He died in 1895, and was succeeded by his adopted son, Kunwar 
Mahendra Partab Singh, youngest brother of the present Eaja 
of Mursan, whose property was taken under the management 
^•-pf the Court of Wards till 1906 on account of his minority. The 
^istea^Q in this district is small, comprising one village and 
to his y<y^^^als in pargana Hathras and one mahal in Koil, 

given to 1,035 acres and a revenue demand of 

he gained .a 
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JSTawal Singli^ the elder brother of Daya Eam^ had, as Beswan. 
already mentioned, obtained Beswan and 26 other villages set 
apart for his maintenance by his father, Bhuri Singh, before the 
latter^s death in 1775. He had t^YO sons, Jiwa Earn and Har 
Kishaii, who held the property jointly, partly in jagir and partly 
on a fixed revenue for life. On the fall of Hathras the taluqa 
of Mendu was given to Jiwa Earn, but before his death in 1835 
he had by folly and extravagance dissipated the greater part of 
his possessions, both inherited and acquired, while his eldest son, 

Eandhir Singh, succeeded in retaining but a fraction of the 
property. Har Kishan’s son was Jai Kishor, who obtained the 
Shahzadpur taluqa^ and he was followed by Girdhar Singh and 
Gir Prasad Singh. The latter died in 1881, and his two sons, 
Garurdhaj Prasad Singh and Superadhaj Prasad Singh, succeeded 
to the estate, which is now heavily encumbered on account of 
quarrels and protracted litigation, a suit for partition being even- 
tually thrown out on appeal to the Privy Council, with the result 
that the elder brother became owner of the whole and Superadhaj 
Prasad Singh was given a cash allowance in maintenance. The 
property is now under the management of the Court of Wards 
and comprises four whole villages and parts of 14 others in the 
Gorai and Hasangarh parganas, with an area of 10,834 acres and 
a revenue demand of Es. 19,766. On a former page mention has 
been made of Jaswant Singh of Tochigarh, one of the sons of 
Nand Earn. This man left three sons, of whom Sobha Earn 
obtained a few villages in tappa Jawar, while Tochigarh was 
divided between Barisal Singh and Tej Singh. In the days of 
Muhammad Shah considerable additions to his estate were made 
by Soblia Earn, whose son, Umed Singh, obtained the lease of a 
large tract of country between 1757 and 1775. He was then 
dispossessed by Najaf Khan and the farm was given to one 
Eustam Beg Khan, who held it till the arrival of the Marathas in 
1785. Umed Singh then recovered possession, and divided the 
taluqa, between. his nephews, Sheo Singh and Sahib Singh, whose 
shares were known as Kanka and Kajraut. In 1792 the whole 
estate was given in jagir to a Maratha named Gulabji Qadam, 
but at the conquest engagements were taken from Sheo Singh, 
Kishan Singh, the son of Sahib Singh, and Nihal Singh, the son 
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of Umed Singh. In 1835 Mr. Thornton foimd that the old 
proprietors had been so completely exterminated that only four 
villages were restored to the original owners, eTangliara Rajputs 
by caste. The taluqas have since almost disappeared; for tlio 
sons of Sheo Singh sold their sharO; and many other portions 
were mortgaged and eventually lost. 

Another Jat family of the Chabuk tribe was established in 
this district by one Mukh Ram, who obtained the lease of 
Pisawa and other villages in pargana Chandaiis from General 
Perron. He was dispossessed by Mr. Elliot in 1809 of all 
except the Pisawa taluqa^ the old proprietors being admitted to 
engage in the remaining villages. In 1833 Mr. Stirling^ the 
collector, settled the taluqa for twenty years with Mukh Eam^s 
son Bharat Singh, who was succeeded by his three sons, 
Sheo Singh, Tej Singh and Gobind Singh During the Mutiny 
the Jats of Pisawa remained loyal, receiving a few villages in 
reward, while subsequently more were acquired by jyurehase. 
Sheo Singh is now represented by his grandson, Sheodhan Singh ; 
Tej Singh by his grandsons, Bikram Singh, son of Balwant Singh, 
and Gulbir Singh and Gulzar Singh, sons of ISTarayan Singh ; and 
Gobind Singh by two sons, Kanwal Singh and Kharag Singh, and 
a grandson, Udho Singh. For a long time there was a dispute 
between Balwant Singh and Gobind Singh about the guardianship 
of the minor Sheodhan Singh ; but this was at length adjusted 
and the latter’s share was taken under the management of the 
Court of Wards which has now control of the entire estate. His 
property comprises one whole village and ten mahals in Chandaus 
and Tappal, with an area of 5,116 acres and a revenue demand 
of Rs. 9,122. Kanwal Singh holds one village and some mahals 
in the same parganas, and pays Rs. 8,48? on a total area of 4,741 
acres ; and the heirs of Tej Singh own two villages and eleven 
mahalSf 3,354 acres in extent, with an assessment of Rs. 7,640. 

Residing at Mursan are several Jab landholders who are 
connected with the Raja’s family and own land given to their 
ancestors in maintenance, according to the usual practice of 
providing for the younger sons. Thus Sn Kishan Singh, Kishan 
Bihari Singh and Hari Kishan Singh, the sons of Kunwar Udai 
Singh, hold distinct properties which together comprise one 
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village and four mahals in Mursan and three villages and five 
mdhals in the Iglas tahsil^ with a total area o£ 11,160 aeres and 
a revenue demand of Rs. 14,884. Naunihal Singh, the son of 
Kunwar Baldeo Singh, has one small mihal in Mursan and two 
in Hasangarh, assessed at 649 ; and Chandra Kunwar, the 
widow of Kunwar Bhup Singh, owns one mahal in Hasangarh, 
one in Hatliras and one in Mursan, with a revenue of Rs. 2,911. 
Another family, descended from Kunwar Man Singh, a brother 
of Raja Puhup Singh, is represented by Kunwar Onkar Singh, 
Bhagwant Singh and Madho Singh, who reside at Boin, a small 
village near Iglas, and own three separate estates, aggregating 
seven villages and nine mcchals in Gorai and one mahal in 
Hasangarh, with an area of 6,299 aeres and a revenue demand of 
Rs. 7,361. The Jats of Mohreni in Gorai belong to a different 
stock, and Bijai Indar Singh of this family holds one village 
and two mahals in Koil, the same amount m Atrauli, and 
one village and three mahals in Gorai, forming in all an estate 
of 3,265 acres assessed at Rs. 6,830. A small property is owned 
by the Jats of Nawalpur, while those of Nagla Dagar, represented 
by Gulab Singh and the two sons of Bharat Singh, together hold 
four mahals m Hasangarh paying Rs. 1,492 in revenue. In the 
Atrauli pargana two villages assessed at Rs. 3,410 are held by 
Rani Raghubir Kunwar of Sahanpur in Bulandshahr, who belongs 
to the Kuchesai* family. They form part of the old taluqa of 
Badesra, which was purchased fiom the original Bargujar owners 
by Bao Bahadur Singh of Kuchesar at a sale for arrears of 
revenue."^ 

Among the various landholding clans of Rajputs the most 
prominent place is taken by the Jadons. Their original home is 
said to have been in Biana, whence they migrated to pargana 
Jalesar, the seat of many well known families such as Awa and 
tJmargarh. The early history of the clan is somewhat uncertain, 
for though several branches claim connection with the house of 
Karauli in Rajputana, the claim has not in all cases been 
admitted. The account given by the Awa family is that one of 
the descendants of Rai Sohan Pal, who is said to have settled at 
Jalesar in the fourteenth century, was adopted by Anna Pal, 


Jadons 

Awa. 


Gazetteer of Bulandshahr, p. 99. 
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a brother of the Karauli Raja^ and that iiom him came 
Chhatarblioj Singh, ^\’ho lived at Raiim the iliittra district. His 
son, Bijai Singh, obtained a sniad miiicaiy command m Jalesar 
during the early years of the cighleenih century, and acquired 
an estate by money-knding and oihei^ means at the expcii'-e of his 
Jadon neighbours. His son was Bakht Singh, who took service 
with the Jats of Bhartpur and extended his pO'!^>-e^ ions by taking 
engagements for a number of Jadon vilLiges and leicivmg part 
of the Umargarh estate. He appears to have been a more or 
less independent freebooter, with a largo force of iilewatis at his 
command, and it was he who built the fort of Awagarh, by 
permission of the Maratbas. He wa^ succeedid by Hira iSmgh, 
wiio obtained a stinad for his estate from Lord Lake in return 
for services rendered in iSOo, but not long after he incurred 
suspicion as a harbour or of dacoi^s and quzzalcSj though no actual 
charge w^as brought against him. Hu a Singh died in 1831 and 
his successor, Pitambar Singh, obtained fiom Loicl iiuckland in 
1838 the recognition of his title of Raja. He w'as childless and 
adopted a collateral, Pirthi Singh, wiio made very large additions 
to the estate, buying a considerable portion of the Piindir taluqa 
of Bijaigarh, while subsequently he gained possession, under 
the terms of mortgages, of the old Porach talwqas of Hasayau 
and Daryapur. During the Mutiny he exhibited consistent 
loyalty, taking charge of pargana Jalesar and realising the 
Government demand, in return for w’^hich services he was awarded 
a valuable grant of confiscated land. On his dvath in 1876 the 
estate was taken under management on behalf of Raja Chhatarpal 
Singh, w^ho died without issue m 1884, his successor being his 
cousin, Baldeo Singh, who in 1902 w^as succoecled by Raja 
Balwant Singh. The latter died in 1909, leaving a minor son, 
Raja Suraj Pal Singh. The property in this district is very 
extensive, aggregating 27,906 acres wuth an a^^^sessment of 
Rs. 60,984. It includes 30 villages and four mahals in the 
Sikandra Eao tahsil, 34 villages in pargana Hathras and one 
in Koil. 

The taluqa of Somna in the Khair tahsil formerly belonged 
to Chauhans, but in the days of the Maratha supremacy it was 
farmed by General Perron to a Jadon named J air am Singh, who 
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in spite of his defective title secured engagements in 1803 for the 
whole taluqa, retaining it till his death in 1826. Before that 
date a share in the property had been obtained on a decree of the 
civil court by two relatives, Khushhal Singh and Bam Prasad, 

M'hile the remainder was aftei wards divided among his three 
sons. At the first regular settlement the Jadons were permitted 
to remain in possession, for Jairam Singh had always kept the old 
Ghauhan mmmdcirs satisfied by allowing them easy terms, in 
many cases giving them the entire management of their villages, 
in return for which they abstained from engaging in a doubtful 
contest to prove their undoubted rights. This policy, however, 
was abandoned by his sons, who used every means to eject the old 
proprietors. One of the brotliers lost his estate through extrava- 
gance j another died without issue, leaving a widow, who held 
possession of his share for many years; and the third, Chandan 
Singh, left a largely increased property to his adopted son, 
Lekhraj Singh of Gabhaaa!.x''^i3 estate consists of 15 villages 
and 13 mahah in the Khair tahsil, two villages and nine mahals 
in Aligarh, and two large mahals in pargana Akrabad, with a 
total area of 18,721 acres and a revenue demand of Rs. 41,316. 

At Birpura in pargana Khair resides Thakurain Jamna 
Kunwar, tlie widow of Ganga Sahai, of the same family, who Jadons. 
holds four villages and four mahals in the Khair tahsil, two 
mahals in Koil and two in Akrabad, with a total area of 6,868 
acres and a revenue demand of Es. 10,468. Kora Eustampur, 
also in pargana Khair, is the home of a family till lately repre- 
sented by Bijaipal Singh, son of Sukhram Singh, whose property 
comprised six villages and two mahals in pargana Khair, 4,866 
acres in extent, assessed at Es. 8,705. Another family of Jadons 
lives at Ashrafpur Jalal, close to Aligarh. It is at present repre- 
sented by Kalyan Singh, son of Bhopal Singh, who owns one 
village and ten mahals in the Koil and Morthal parganas and 
three villages in Atrauli, with an area of 2,403 acres and a 
revenue demand of Rs. 6,166. At the village of Baranadi in the 
north-east of pargana Kod lives Dharam Singh, the head of a 
Jadon community, whose own estate comprises eight mahals, 2,791 
acres in extent, in that pargana with a revenue of Es. 7,961. 

There are several other Jadon properties in pargana Sikandra 
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Bao. The chief is Pachon, now held by the Court of Wards on 
behalf of a widow, whose estate comprises five mahols assessed 
at Bs. 5,500 in this district, as well as a large property in Etah. 
Banwanpur is at present divided between two ladies, Indar 
Knnwar and Raj Knnwar, who pay a revenue of Rs 2,146 in 
equal shares, while no other mm indar need lie mentioned except 
perhaps Jawahir Singh of Mangrauli in the Etah district, who 
owns two mahals in this pargana. 

The Chauhan estates are now very unimportant. Part of 
the old Somna taluqa is held by Sultan Singh and Pliul Singh, 
who reside at Somna and are in possession of six villages in the 
Khair and Chandaus parganas, paying a revenue Rs. 2,991. Three 
mahals in the same parganas are owned by Karan Singh of 
Sujanpur, and one village in Chandaus is the property of Mathura 
Das Singh of Asadpur in the Rohtak district. Formerly there 
was a powerful family of Chatihans living at Bamauti near 
Khair, who at one time held practically the whole of that pargana. 
In the days of the Marathas Rao Pirthi Singh was dispossessed 
by Perron, and his son, Rao Lachhman Singh, obtained from 
the British Government certain allowances which terminated 
with his death. He was succeeded in a portion of the ancestral 
property by Hira Singh, but the latter^s son, Bhopal Singh, 
brought about the ruin of the house by attempting to regain his 
lost possessions during the Mutiny, when he attacked and plundered 
Khair, for which he was subsequently hanged. The pargana of 
Morthal too was held by Chauhans in early days, but most of 
them had lost their estates before the first regular settlement. 

The talnqa of Gambhira or Bijaigarh belongs to an old 
family of Pundir Rajputs, who formerly held the greater part 
of Akrabad and Sikandra Rao. In the days of the Marathas 
the estate was taken from Rao Manik Singh and given to Raja 
Bhagwant Singh of Mursan, from whom the fort of Bijaigarh 
was captured in 1802 by Lord Lake. In 1805-06 Manik Singh 
was reinstated, but his son, Kbawan Singb, who engaged at the 
first regular settlement, ruined the property by his extravagance. 
In 1838 he mortgaged the taluqa to Man Singh, a banker of 
Koil, who in turn mortgaged it two years later to Mr. J. B. 
Saunders, an indigo planter. Khawan Smgh obtained a decree for 
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redemption, m 1852^ but this was reversed on appeal^andin 1863 
he dieclj leaving as heirs to an estate reduced from 32 to eleven 
villages and encumbered to the extent of Us. 75^000 two wido wb 
and a son^ Balwant Singh^ then four years of age. The debt was 
extinguished in the coarse of time and Balwant Singh recovered 
his position. Shortly before his death in 1901 he diN^ided his 
property between his three sons^ Sultan Singh^ Karan Singh and 
Sheodan Singh^ of whom the first died a few days before his 
father^ leaving a son^ Brijraj Singh The latter owns two 
mahals in pargana Akrabad^ with an area of 2^565 acres and a 
revenue demand of Rs* 3^167. Karan Singh has two villages 
and one mahal assessed at Rs. 1^950^ and Sheodan Singh four 
villages paying Rs. 1,845. All the owners reside at Sahaoli in 
pargana Akrabad. There are many Pundir villages in pargana 
Sikandra Rao, but no large estates. The taluqa of iSTai has been 
broken up, though the family of Kundan Singh, who received 
two villages for his loyalty in 1857, retain small shaies in Nai, 
Nagla Tahir, Baghra and Baryapur. Jodh Singh of Kutila 
owns two villages and one mahal , assessed at Rs. 4,234 ; and 
several mahals are held by theThakursof Kapasia, Layak Singh^ 
Dariao Singh and Partab Bhau Singh, the estate of the last, com- 
prising five mahals assessed at Rs. 6,815, being now under the 
Court of Wards. 

Pew other Rajput call for detailed notice. A 

small property in Sikandia Rao is held by the Gahlots of 
Qanthri Sliahpur, and the Tomars of Pawari in the Etah district 
own an estate paying Rs. 2,054 in the same pargana. There 
remain the Bargujars, whose history belongs properly to the 
account of Bulandshahr. They are said to liave settled in the 
south of that district m the days of Prithvi Raj of Dehli and to 
have assisted that monarch in his campaign against the Chandels 
of Mahoba, after which they settled at Pahasu. A branch of the 
clan afterwards migrated to Barauh and remained in undisturbed 
possession of that taluqa for several centuries. In the early days 
of British rulethe estate becameheavily embarrassed, and by 1866* 
half of the villages had passed into the hands of the Lalkhanis or 
Musalman members of the clan, while Rao Karan Singh increased 
his indebtedness by litigation, though his ultimate success and 
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careful nianagemoiifc enabled him to clear off the ciieumbraiices 
before his dcaiu in ISSS. Ho left two wirIo\\B and two daughters^ 
of whom the ehh r was mained lo jN'arajmn Bingh, a member 
of an old Katehriya family in the Rampur State^ ^rhile the 
younger w'as married to Kun\var Kiral Singh of Ivashipur and 
has no issue. Disputes arose bct\veen the two wndows and a 
protracted suit for partition was terminated by arbitration 
in 189G The older widow^^ died in the saino year and her share 
went to tlie other widow; but Rao Raghuraj Singh^ the only 
surviving son of Rarayan Singh, w’ho lives at Bajgarhi^ obtained 
in maiiitenanco untler the awmrd six villages m pargana Barauli 
with an area of 2,514 acres and a revenue of Rs. 4^055. The 
younger wndow, Ram Khudihal Ivimwar^ owms 16 villages and 
three malials in the same pargana^ amounting in all to 11^850 
acres assessed at Rs. 20^970 

A very largo area is in the possession of the Musalman 
members of the Bargujar clan. Those trace their descent from 
one Lai Singli, wuo was given the title of Lai Khan by Akbar^ 
though hj did not become a Mubalman. He w^as the father of 
Salivahan or Salbahan, w^ho received from Shahjahan a grant 
of 61 villages m Pahasu, known for a time as pargana Salbahan- 
pur; but his soii^ Itimad Eai^ the first of the family to embrace 
Islam, lost all the propeity through mismanagement Seven 
generations later, however, Shah Alam gave the Pitampur taluqa 
to Kaear All Khan, from whom it w’-as taken by Perron and 
given to his nephew, Dunde Khan. Both the latter and his uncle 
offered an obstinate resistance to the British, wnth the result 
that Dunde Khan had to fly and the estates which had been 
settled with his son, Ranmast Khan, w^ere confiscated and given 
to Mardan All Khan of Chmtari, another nephew of Nahar 
Ali Khan. 

After the death of the latter his property was restored to 
his son, Akbar Ah Khan, who left a widow and a daughter. 
The two quarrelled over the estate, and eventually the matter was 
settled by arbitiation, 24 villages being assigned to the daughter, 
who was married to the Saiyid owner of Kmtaya in the Umballa 
district. Her son was Baqar Ali Kuan, who died in 1902 and 
left two sons, Jafar Ah Khan and Asghar Ah Khan. Most of 
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their piopeity lies m Balandshabr, but the former holds 8^277 
acres assessed ai Rs, 12,810 la Lhis district, comprising three 
villages and so\en ^nohals in the parganas of Moithal, Chandaus, 

Air anil, Tappal and Khair; v iiile the latter has 3,022 acres 
assessed at Rs. 6,942, consisting oi three villages and two makcds 
in pargana Atrauli. 

Mardan Ah Khan of Chhitaii increased his possessioQS Sadabad. 
greatly, for in addition to the gift of the greater part of Dande 
Khan’s estate, ha purchased a number of villages in ihis district 
and Muttra. Most of those in the lattei distiict went to his 
eldest son, Husain x\li Khan, who left a widow, and at her death 
the Sadabad property went to Irshad All Khan, the father of 
Itimad All Khan and Latafat Ali Khan, both of whom reside 
at Sadabad. The former holds in xHigarn one village and three 
situated in the Hathras tahsil, with an area of 1,997 
acres and a revenue of Rs. 5,17i; and the latter has one village 
and four mahals in the parganas of Gorai, Mursan and Koil, 
amounting m ail to 2,939 acres and assessed at Rs. 4,808. 

The second son was Wazir ^Ui Khan, whose share was the Banpur, 
Danpur estate in Bulandshalir. Tuis descended to his son-in-law, 

Mashuq All Khan, who died in 1839 and left a son, Ghaf ut All 
Khan, now dead. He did not own any land in t'lis district, but 
Kulsiim-un-nissa, the widow of a relative named Ghalam Mohi- 
ud-din Khan of Danpur, holds 2,476 acres, comprising two 
villages and three mahals m paigana Koil, assessed at Rs. 3,512, 
and one village and one mahal in Chandaus on a revenue-free 
tenure. 

The third son wms Muhammad Zahur All Khan of Dharam- Bbaram- 
pur. He died at Medina in 1872 and his estate was divided 
between his four sons. Abdur Rahman Khan, the eldest, has 
been succeeded by Abdul Latif Khan, who owns eight mahals 
in pargana Atrauli, with an area of 1,898 acres and a revenue of 
Rs. 4,046. Abdul Ghafur Khan, anothei son, owns one village 
and two mahals in the same paigana, paying Rs. 1,977 on an 
area of 849 acres • and Obaid-ullah Khan, the son of Abdullah 
Khan, has eleven mahals in Atrauli, with an area of 3,136 acres 
and a revenue of Rs. 6,029, The fourth Abd-ueh-Shakur Khan, 
lives at Dharampur and manages the wuole estate. 
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Prom Murad Ali Khan, the fourth son of ]\Iar€lan Ali Khan, 
is descended Nawab Mumtaz-ud~daula Sir Paiyaz Ali Khan, 
K.C.I.E., of Pahasii, one of the leading Musalman noblemen of 
the United Piovincts. Pie belongs propeily to the Bulandshahr 
district, but is well known in Aligarh, being President of the 
trustees of College. PIis estates in this district are small, com- 
prising one village and two in parganaHathras, assessed at 

Rs. 3,893, and one village in Koil, tho whole having an area of 
3,010 acres. 

The fifth son of Mardan All Khan was Mahmud Ali Khan, 
who acquired a large estate in consequence of his loyalty m 
1857, in addition to his original patrimony of Chhitari. Before 
his death in 1898 he had received the hereditary title of Nawab, 
and tliis descended to his eldest son, Lutf Ali Khan. Chhitari 
itself Mas given to the second son, Abdul Ali Khan, ivho died at 
Mecca in 1893. leaving a son, Ahmad Said Khan, wdio now holds 
the estate. The property in this district eompiises 6,498 acres 
assessed at Rs. 12,318, including three villages and two maAaJs 
in talisil Aligarh and one mahal in pargana Hathras. On the 
death of KaMmb Lutf Ali Khan in 1901 tho title passed to his 
eldest surviving brother, Yusuf All Khan of Mendu, who died 
in 1907, leaving three widows. Mumtaz Begam holds three 
villages in Hathras paying Rs. 9,166 on an area of 8,123 acres ; 
Kazir Begam has t^m mahaU in the Khair and Tappal parganas, 
paying Rs. 3,766 on 1,538 aeies; and Rahia Begam has nine 
mahals in the Hathias tahsil, three in Khair and one in Koil, 
with a total area of 2,966 acres and an assessment of Rs. 6,664. 
The title of Kawab was assigned to the youngest brother, Abdus 
Samad Khan of Talibnagar, M^hose estate in this district consists 
of one village and one mahal in pargana Morthal, 2,608 acres in 
extent, assessed at Rs. 6,089. 

Several other Lalkhanis arc represented among the leading 
proprietors. The Khailia estate in pargana Shikarpur of Buland- 
shahr was held by descendants of Dunde Khan, but most of it 
was confiscated in 1868 for the rebellion of Mazhar Ali Khan, 
At the present time Tahsin Ali Khan of Khailia, the son of 
Masrur Ali Khan, holds one village and two mahals in pargana 
Gorax and pays Rs. 4,001 on an area of 2,943 acres. Rashid 
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Ali Khan of Teoiijn Bulandsliahr, the son of Ahmad Ali Khan, 
a member of the Pindrawal family, has t^vo mahals in Morthal 
assessed at Rs. 1,164. The small estate of Bnrhansi in 
Bulandshalir is connected with that of Chhitari and came 
into the hands of Abdul Wajid Ali Khan. The latter left a 
son, Manznr Ali Khan, who owns one mahal in pargana Morthal 
assessed at Es. 2,476. A considerable estate of four villages and 
seven mahals comprising 3,908 acres assessed at Rs. 7,046, 
mainly in the Morthal and Hasangarh parganas, is owned by 
Sakhawat Ali Khan of Taqipnr, the son of Inayat All Khan, 
who belongs to one of the Lalkhani houses. Among other 
Rajput Musalmans mention may be made of Muhammad Shafi 
of Sumera Darj^apur in the north of Koil, who owns one village 
in that pargana and one mahal in Chandaus, with a revenue 
demand of Rs. 4,191 ; and of the Atrauli family, now represented 
by Latif-un-nissa, the wddow of Hidayat Ali Khan, w^'ho holds 
one village and one mahal assessed at Rs. 2,026. 

Among; the Musalman landholders are several members of Pathans 
well-known Pathan families. TheSherwani orSarwani Afghans Batanli. 
of Datauli trace their descent from one Muhammad Mir Khan, who 
obtained Datauli in the days of Akbar. During the early years 
of British rule Abdur Rahman Khan increased his possessions by 
purchasing several estates sold for arrears of revenue. He was 
succeeded by his son, Muhammad Husain Khan, who died 
shortly after the settlement of 1838, the property then passing to 
his brother, Faiz Ahmad Khan, a boy of twelve years of age. The 
estate was managed on his behalf by Daud Khan of Bhikampur, 
whose sister had married Abdur Rahman Khan and whose 
daughter had married Muhammad Husain Khan ; and so well 
did he carry out his task that he w’^as enabled to purchase the 
valuable Malakpur propeity in Bulandshalir and Sahnaul in 
Xiargana Atrauli from the assignees of Messrs. Mercer & Co., 
indigo xilanters. Faiz Ahmad Khan died in 1878, leaving as 
heirs six sons, five daughters, two widows, and a grand- 
daughter. Disputes not unnaturally arose among so many 
parties, and the division of the property was refeired to arbitra- 
tion in 1894. By an award of the 31st of May 1896 the estate 
was divided into eleven portions^ the largest of which went to 
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the sons. Of tho latter Ha] i 'iiuhammaci Tsiiiail Khan, who for 
a timo sem cfl oil the Liciitenant-C governor’s resides at 

Aligaili and iho ownei of two villages in paigana Gangiri and 
one \ ilLige and diaiv in Kod, lonipi ising in all i ,G72 aeies assessed 
at Es. 4,02i], as well as a poition of iFalakpiir, an estate of 
29 villages partinoncd among all the bioiiieis. Muhammad 
Yaqiib Khan, \\hosc properly is under the Court of "Wards, 
also lives at Aligaih, and his share consists of three mahals 
in pargana Koil and thiee villages in Atrauli, as-essed at 
Es. 8,325. as vrell as a large estate in the Bnlaiidshalir district. 
IMiihammad A^usiif K!‘an lives at Budliansi in paigana Koil, and 
owns three malhfh m that pargana as veil as two villages and 
one inahal in Gangiii, 3.216 acies in all, assessed at Es. 9,538. 
The other biotheis lesido at Datauli, ]\Iuhammad Unis Khan 
owns one village in Akiabad and one mahal in Koil, with an 
ax ea of 798 acres as'cssed at Es. 2,393; Muhammad Isa Khan 
has two villages and one molial in Gangiri and one mahal in 
Koil, comprising 1,672 aeies assessed at Es. 4,026 ; and Haji 
Muhammad Musa Khan has one vibago and four mahals in the 
Atrauli tahsil and two mahals in Koil, 2,951 acres in extent and 
paying revenue Es. 6,816. Of the daughters Inayat Fatima 
Begam has the largest share, owning one village in pargana Koil 
assessed at Es. 1,650. 

The Bhamauri taViiqn was acquired by Afghans of the same 
stock, named Yusuf Khan and Suleman Khan, during the reign 
of Shalijahan. They took up their residence at Ehikampiir near 
Dadon, and their descendants made large additions to the pro- 
perty, though they were once ejected by the Jats of Bhartpur in 
1767 and again by Indargir Goshain in the days of Yajaf Khan. 
The tiluqa, of Nah was originally held by Megdwar Eajputs, 
who were dispossessed by the Jats, their lands being given by 
De Boigne in 1793 to Baz Khan of Bhikampnr; a grant which 
was afterwards con filmed by the British Government, the two 
talvqas being united under the name of Bhamauii Nah In 1866 
they comprised 61 villages with a revenue of Rs. 42,313 ; but 
they did not form a single estate, since Muhammad Khan, Khan- 
zaman Khan and Baud Khan, the three sons of Baz Khan, had 
^'^dded the property between themselves. Hadi Y ar Khan, the son 
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of tliG firsts went to Padon^ and his son, Ahmad Said Khan, now 
owns two villages and 23 mahals in the Atranli tahsil, almost 
W'holly in pargana Gangiri, with an area of 19,173 acres and a 
revenue demand of Es. 28,024. He had a brother, Abdur Eauf 
Khan, and a sister, of whom the foimer died in 1897, leaving a 
minor son and a daughter. Duiing Hadi Yar Khan’s lifetime 
the estate became heavily emi.ariassed and was taken under the 
management of the Court of Waicls in 1891, but its careful admi- 
nistration by Ahmad Said Khan has resulted in the extinction of the 
debt. He also own, the considei able pi opeity of Mohanpui in Etah, 
while other members of the family hold land in that district. 
Khanzaman Khan, the second son of Baz Khan, had thiee sons, 
the eldest being Hidayat-ullah Khan, whose only son died with- 
out issue in 1878, when the property was divided between his two 
uncles and his mother, Ayasha Begam, who liolds two villages and 
thiee mahals in pargana Atranli, with an area of 1,771 acres and 
a revenue demand of Es. 2,670. Abd-ush Shakur Khan of Bhi- 
kampur and Muhammad Taqi Khan of Khulaoli, since named 
Habiliganj, where he went to reside in 1887, were the other sons 
and held their property jointly. The latter has been succeeded 
by Habib-ur-Eahman Khan, who owns 31 mahah in the Atrauli 
tahsil, with an area of 12,822 acres and an assessment of 
Es. 16,805. The third son of Baz Khan was Baud Khan, whose 
conduct was very suspicious during the Mutiny. Although a 
professed adherent of the Government, he concealed information 
and refused supplies to the Bulandshahr force. He left two sons 
Inayat-ullah and Ghulam Ahmad Khan, the foimer being now 
represented by Kudsia Begam, who holds three villages and two 
mahals in tahsil Atrauli, 2,115 acres in extent and assessed at 
Es. 5,739; while the latter was succeeded by Ahmad Said Khan 
and Muhammad Muzammil-ullah Khan, Khan Bahadur. Their 
father died in 1885 and their propeity was divided by aibitration 
in 1896. Ahmad Said Khan resides at Nah, and owns two villages 
in Gangiri, with an area of 2,013 acres and a revenue of Es. 3,760. 
Muzammil-ullah Khan lives at Bbikampur, where a dispute arose 
with Abd-ush Shakur Khan as to the possession of the ancestral 
home. By an award of 1899 the latter received the house in 
consideration of Es. 25,000 paid to Muzammil-ullah Khan^ who 
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Imilfc Iiiiii'-elf anew garhi in the nortlicra pari of the village. 
He own^ tueho villages and three mdlud*^ in tahsil Airauli^ 
mainly in pargana (Jangiiij the area being 12,717 acres and the 
revenue Rs. 21 Abl ; ^\hile his son, Ahmad-nllah Khan, holds 
three villages and three m(fh(ib, \viih an aiea of 4,405 acres and 
a revenne of l\s 5,008. 

Sikandra Kao is an old Pathan vsetiloinent, and at the cession 
the Agsanli faluq<(j was farmed to Hnrmat AH Khan and those of 
Deori, Niirkhail and Porah were given to Muhammad Nnr Khan, 
hoik lesidents of the town. The former was dispossessed in 
1809, but Kur Khan was allowed to remain at the special 
request of. the zamindarSy though a year later he became 
bankrupt. Some of his descendants, however, still own estates in 
this pari of the distiict, ihe chief being Samad Kur Khan, the 
son of Ahmad Nnr Khan, who owns three mahals in the Sikandra 
Eao pargana, with an area of 1,790 acres and a revenue of 
Es. 2,761. The Pathans of Barla are descended from Afghan 
follow^eis of Ahmad Shah Durrani, who drove out the Jats and 
acquired a considerable property. Their chief representative is 
Ishaq Khan, the son of Shah Muhammad Khan, who owns four 
villages and two mahals in paiganaGangiri,the area being 1,879 
acres and the assessment Es. 4,378. Muhammad Mustafa Khan 
of Budhagaon, the son of Ahmad Yar Khan, is connected with 
the Bhikampur family and owns two villages and seven mahals 
in the same pargana, the estate being 4,739 acres in extent with 
a revenue demand of Es. 8,158. Two villages of Gangiri, with 
an area of 2,045 acres and an assessment of Es. 3,125, are held 
by Muhammad Yaqub Khan, the son of Faiz Ghafur Khan, who 
resides at Aligarh. 

The ancient town of Jalali is the home of an influential 
family of Saiyids, who are considered the leading members of 
the Shia sect in the upper Duab, numbers of them having risen 
to high positions in civil and military service. During the reign of 
Ala-ud-din Muhammad Shah one Saiyid Kamal-ud-din settled in 
the towm and married the qazVs daughter. His descendants 
became powerful and in the days of Shahjahan dispossessed 
the old Pathan proprietors, acquiring a large estate, which has 
since been minutely subdivided. The chief representatives at 
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the present time are Amir Haidar and Ali Akbar, the sons of 
Wilayat Husain; the former owning four mahals inpargana 
Atrauli^ assessed at Es. 1^624, and the latter one village and 
three mahals in the same pargana^ with a revenue of Rs. 2^096. 

Few estates of any importance are held by Brahmans, ^and 
there are practically no old families of note. In most eases 
their properties have been acquired by money-lending and trad- 
ing, the chief example being the estate of Lakhnau in pargana 
Hathras, formed by one Gaj Singh. This man left his possessions 
to his sons, Laehhman Singh and Kundan Singh, who in turn 
have been succeeded by their respective sons, Kunwar Man 
Singh of Lakhnau and Sujan Singh of Majhaula. The former is 
an honorary magistrate and owns five villages and eight mahals 
in pargana Hathras, one village and eight mahals in the Iglas 
tahsil and two mahals in Aligarh, aggregating 12,063 acres 
with a revenue demand of Rs. 25,867. The latter has four 
villages and ten mahals in the Hathras tahsil and two mahals 
in pargana Gorai, with an area of 8,709 acres and a revenue 
of Es. 17,960. Chunni Lai, a Brahman banker of Thulai, owns 
one village and four mahals in pargana Hathras assessed at 
Rs. 3,830 ; and Rup Kishor of Paharpur holds one village and 
seven mahals in the same pargana, with a revenue demand of 
Rs. 4,196. Mention may also^'be made of Jani Ballabh Shankar 
of Koil, who owns shares in six villages of Koil and Hathras 
with a revenue of Rs. 3,969; the Brahmans of Kanilpur in 
Hasan garh, those of Kanchrauli in Gorai, and those of Bazidpur 
in Akrabad. The large village of Pxpalgaon in pargana 
Sikandra Rao is owned by Banias, but three-fourths of the 
income is assigned to the temple of Dwarka Dhis at Muttra, the 
present mahant, Sri Balkishan Lai, paying a revenue of 
Es. 6,695. 

As early as 1850 a large portion of the district, comprising 
266 villages assessed at Es. 2,62,440, was in the hands of money- 
lenders, mainly of the Bania caste. These estates were of recent 
origin, as is illustrated by the fact that in 1840 Banias alone 
held but 49 villages, the number rising to 210 thirty years later, 
while further additions have been made during recent years. 
"While many of the Banias are men of wealth, few possess very 
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large estates. The chief perhaps is that of the Sikanclra Eao 
family, formerly managed by Eai Basdeo Sahai Bahadur, an 
honorary magistrate, but now broken up into four shares. It 
comprises two whole villages and 14 maJials assessed at Es. 11,013, 
while another Vaishya, MO'tru Mai of Purdilnagar, who also is 
an honorary magistrate, owns six mahals with a revenue of 
Es. 3,813. There are many rich Banias in Hathras, the principal 
landowner being Mul Eunwar, the widow of Hoti Lai, who pays 
revenue to the amount of Es. 6,086 on one village and six 
mahals in the Hathras pargana. The estate was once larger, bnt 
several villages were lost owing to the mismanagement of her 
agents. In the Iglas tahsil two villages and twelve shares 
assessed at Es. 6,958 are owned by Seth Panna Lai, a Churuwal 
Bania of Beswan ; while Kishan Chand of fche same town has one 
village and three mahals assessed at Es. 2,825. In tahsil Khair 
three villages and eight mahals paying Es. 6,917 are owned by 
the heirs of Lachhmi Chand, a Bania of Koil \ 19 mahals belong 
to the Banias of Khair, who pay Es. 8,409; and considerable 
property is held by the Gomat family. Others include Basdeo 
Sahai, a Bohra of Gangiri, who owns two villages and two mahals 
with a revenue of Es. 3,695 in that pargana; Panna Lai, a Bohra 
of Koil, who has two mahals in tahsil Sikandra Eao, assessed at 
Es. 3,086; and Phul Chand, a Bohra of Sikandra Eao, who pays 
Es. 3,638 on an estate of four villages and one mahal in the same 
tahsil. 

At one time Kayasths held a considerable amount of land, 
including the Sahibabad taluqa in pargana Koil, owned by the 
hereditary qanungos ; but there are now few properties of any 
size belonging to members of this casfce. The Kayasths of 
Pilkhana own one village and four mahals assessed at Es. 2,492 
in pargana Akrabad. Babu Earn Dayal of Koil pays Es. 4,483 
on one village and one mahal in Akrabad and one mahal in 
Koil; Babu Baijnath of the same city owns two mahals in 
Hathras and two in Koil, with a revenue of Es. 3,046, mainly 
purchased by a pleader named Tota Earn ; and the Kayasths of 
Shahpur Madrak hold one village and eight mahals^ mainly 
in Hathras, with a revenue of Es. 2,780. The only Khattri 
mmindars of any note are Anandx Lai and Kathu Lai of 
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AtrauH^ wlio together hold eleven mahals in that pargana^ 
assessed at Es. 7,264. Jains are represented by Indar Prasad, 
a Saraogi of Bijaigarh^ who has seven mahals assessed at 
Es. 3,576 in pargana Akrabad. The Bhargava family of Sasni 
holds six mahals in the Sikandra Eao tahsil and five in Hathras, 
paying in all Es. 3,264 ; while to the same caste belongs Mnnshi 
Prag IsTarayan, Eai Bahadur, of Lucknow, the son of the celebrated 
publisher, ISTewal Kishore, who owns a property of one whole 
village and six mahals in tahsil Sikandra Eao, with an area 
of 4,657 acres and a revenue demand of Es. 9,529. 

Turning from the owners to the cultivators of the soil, we 
find no peculiar feature in the cultivating tenures in this district, 
though the subject is one of great importance. In 1908 the total 
area included in holding was 947,580 acres, and of this 162,159 
acres or 17-11 per cent, was cultivated by proprietors as sir or 
khudJcasht. The proportion is low as compared with that 
obtaining in Meerut and some other districts, but this is due to 
the number of large estates. It rises far above the average in 
the Jat parganas of Tappal, Khair and Hasangarh, where the 
coparcenary communities have maintained their ground, the 
average for theKhair tahsil being 29*11 and for Iglas 22-08 per 
cent., pargana Tappal taking the foremost place with 39*69 per 
cent. The figuie too is above the average in the Aligarh tahsil, 
where it amounts to 18*37 ; but it drops in Sikandra Eao to 13*14, 
in Hathras to 12*14 and in Atrauli to 7*12, barely 5 per cent, of 
pargana Gangiri being proprietary cultivation. In 1870 the 
general average was 23*33 per cent., and the subsequent decrease 
of the area is due partly to the decay of the cultivating commu- 
nities and partly to improvements in the record. Ex-proprietary 
tenants, cultivating their former sir lands, hold 11,271 acres or 
1*19 per cent., the proportion being highest in Sikandra Eao 
and lowest, as is only to be expected, in Atrauli. Occupancy 
tenants are in possession of 376,340 acres or 39*72 per cent. The 
proportion differs widely in the various tahsils, rising to 57-19 
in Sikandra Eao, while Hathras with 47*93 and Atrauli with 44 
per cent, are above the general average. Elsewhere it is much 
lower, being 36*94 in Aligarh, 30*21 in Iglas and only 24-06 in 
Khair. The position is on the whole satisfactory. In early 
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dayf? tlie existence of occupancy rights seems to have been 
generally rccogiiisecb but the tenants were only those 

of the higher classo-^, tho menial and inferior eastos being ignored, 
although they had cultivated specific holdings for generations. A 
groat change came with the introduction of Act X of 1859, which 
recognised neither the distinction of caste nor the existence of 
village custom, with the result that many tenants found them- 
selves unexpectedly in possession of occupancy rights. Unfortu- 
nately the statistics of the first regular settlement have been lost, 
so that it is impossible to say what proportion of the land was 
then held by the maurusi tenant, or to compare the figures with 
those of thirty years later. When the number ot privileged 
tenants began to increase rapidly, the more powerful mmindars 
began vigorously to resist the accrual of tenant right, and in 
some estates the occupancy tenant was almost eradicated. At the 
settlement of 1870 the occupancy area was 280,792 acres or 31*11 
per cent, of the total holdings, the proportion in the various tahsils 
ranging from over 50 per cent, in Sikandra Eao to about 80 in 
Hathras, Aligarh and Atrauli, and to 15 per cent, or a little 
more in the two western subdivisions. During the next thirty 
years the area increased considerably, and at the last settlement 
it amounted to 390,564 acres or 42*14 per cent. ; but immediately 
afterwards a flood of litigation occurred in connection with the 
new tenancy legislation, and in many instances the landlords 
proved victorious in their struggle with the tenants. Conse- 
quently there has been a marked reduction in the occupancy area 
during the last few years, though this reduction is slight in com- 
parison with the changes that have taken place mmany parts, and 
especially in the adjoining district of Budaun. The rest of the 
area is held by tenants-at-will. It amounts in all to 397,810 
acres or 41*98 per cent., the proportion being highest in the 
Atrauli, Iglas and Khair tahsils, while it is above the average 
in Aligarh and below it only in Hathras and Sikandra Eao, 
amounting in the last to no more than 27*47 per cent. 

A noticeable feature is* the large area cultivated by shikmis 
or sub-tenants. This amounts to 206,448 acres or 21*6 per cent, 
of the total holdings, and represents for the most part sir and 
occupancy land. The practice of subletting is most common 
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in the southern tahsils, extending to 32*4 per cent, of the area in 
Hathras and 29*5 in Sikandra E,ao, while in the Aligarh and 
Iglas tahsils the figure closely approximates to the general 
average, and in Khair and Atrauli it is lower, amounting in the 
latter to only 12*3 per cent. Such land is let at true competition 
rates, which are somewhat higher than those obtaining for tenants- 
at-will, since the area is generally superior in quality, it being 
a general rule that proprietary and occupancy cultivation is the 
oldest and consequently the best. 

Among the cultivators of the district Brahmans take the Oultivat- 
foremost place, holding 20*18 per cent, of the rented area. 
Unfortunately, however, no statistics are available for the whole 
cultivated area, so that the omission of proprietary cultivation 
probably gives the Brahmans an undue predominance over the 
Eajputs and Jats, who come next with 18*16 and 16*94 per cent, 
respectively. Then follow Chamars with 9*84, Lodhs with 5*96, 

Ahirs with 6*38, Gadariyas with 3 87, Malis and Kachhis with 
2*29, Banias with 2*12, and Sheikhs with 1*87 per cent., the 
other castes being relatively unimportant. There has been little 
if any change since the settlement and the figures may be taken 
as typical of the district as a whole, though of course the 
proportions vary in the different tahsils according to the distri- 
bution of the several castes. A noteworthy feature of this 
district is that there is no very strongly marked difference in 
the style of cultivation between the various castes ; and while no 
caste occupies a pre-eminent position, there is very little ineffi- 
cient cultivation, even the Brahmans and Eajputs being good 
and careful cultivators, a fact which accounts in large measure 
for the absence of any perceptible distinction between the rents 
paid by cultivators on the score of caste. 

Eents are paid almost invariably in cash, and this practice Bents, 
has long been in existence. Most of the surviving grain rents 
were commuted at the settlement of 1838, and in the next thirty 
years the number of grain -rented villages was much reduced, 
though at the settlement of 1870 as much as 62,605 acres paid 
rent in kind. At the last settlement the total area was 10,078 
acres, and this consisted almost exclusively of precarious land 
where the outturn is necessarily uncertain, especially the khadirs 
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of the Jumna and Ganges and the high sandy banks of these 
rivers in the Khair and Atrauli tahsils. Occasionally in the 
latter subdivision grain rents may be found in good land, but 
their presence under such circumstances may be taken as an 
indication that the landlord is not dealing fairly with his tenants. 
The system in vogue is that of batcti or actual division of 
the garnered crop, the landlord’s share being ordinarily 
one-half, though in some villages it is only two-fifths of the 
produce. 

Rents vary according to the nature of the tenure, the 
character of the soil, the skill of the cultivator, the facilities for 
irrigation, and many other considerations, such as the competition 
for land and the proximity of the market. It is only possible 
therefore to deal with general averages and to note the variations 
prevailing in the different tahsils. At the settlement of 1838-40 
the average all-round rate was B,s. 8T8 per acre, the distinction 
between occupancy and other rents not being then generally 
recognised. During the next thirty years the extension of cul- 
tivation and irrigation increased the rental to such an extent 
that the average rent per acre calculated on the old rates was 
Es. 3-55 5 but the actual average rent rate in 1868 was Es. 4*19 
for occupancy and Es. 4-16 for tenants-at-ivill, the general rise,, 
amounting to 27 per cent. As a matter of fact it was consi- 
derably more than this, for there had been extensive concealment 
of rents and the corrected rental gave an average^ of Es. 4*78, 
the estimated increase being almost 60 per cent. Enhancements 
of occupancy rents made by the settlement officer showed a rise 
of 31 per cent,, the rate increasing on an average from Es. 3-62 
to Es. 4-75, and such suits were most common in the tracts winch 
had benefited most by canal irrigation. During the currency 
of the settlement a further rise took place, but whereas it was 
comparatively slow in the case of occupancy rente, which at 
the last assessment averaged Es. 5-38, the increase in the rental 
of tenants-at-will was enormous, the recorded rents rising from 
Es, 4-16 to Es. 7-11 or fuEy 70 per cent. For the reason already 
given it was not really so much as this, since though conceal- 
ment was often practised in 1898 it was by no means so 
prevalent as in former days j but after making due allowance 
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for the inaecaracy of the old figure and deducting 10 per cent, 
of the recorded rental on account of short collections, there 
remained a rise of at least 38 per cent., which corresponds fairly 
closely with the rise in the value of agricultural produce. Since 
the settlement a further marked increase has taken place. The 
returns of 1906-07 give an average occupancy rate of Rs. 5*93 
per acre, while that of tenants-at-will is Rs. 8*22. The figures 
vary to a considerable extent in different parts of the district, 
the occupancy rental being only Rs. 4*7 in the Khair tahsil 
and Rs. 5*56 in Iglas ; in Atrauli it is Rs 5*94, or almost the 
same as the general average, while in Sikandra Rao it is 
Rs. 6*12, in Hathras Rs. 6*21 and in Aligarh Rs. 6*77, a very 
high figure for privileged tenants. On the other hand, tenants- 
at-will pay Rs. 7T7 in Atrauli, Rs. 7*37 in Khair, Rs. 7*98 in 
Hathras and Rs. 8*16 in Iglas, the only tahsils in which the rate 
is much above the average being Sikandra Rao with Rs. 9*61 and 
Aligarh with Rs. 10, Among individual parganas Tappal takes 
the lowest place with Rs. 6*24, and Morthal the highest with 
Rs. 12*1. The relative positions do not correspond exactly in 
the case of the two classes, for the reason that the non-occupancy 
is so low, only Rs. 6*37 in pargana Gangiri. This is due to 
the fact that occupancy rights there obtain in most of the best 
holdings and that there is much inferior land in the pargana; 
but it IS probable that the recorded figures do not represent 
actual payments, as the Atrauli tahsil has always borne a worse 
reputation than any other for concealment. 

The high average of the rental may be taken as a sure 
indication of the general fertility and prosperity of the district. 
As a body the cultivators are in comfortable circumstances, and 
in this connection the large area held with rights of occupancy 
is a factor of material importance. It is true that the appearance 
of the villages hardly points, save in a few cases, to a high 
standard of comfort ; but there can be no doubt that an immense 
improvement has iaken place during recent years, and, if the 
standard is not particularly high, it may be urged that the 
people do not aspire to better things. Indebtedness, although 
common, is not on the increase, but probably the reverse, 
and there is no diminution in the amount of money spent on 
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weddings and other ceremonials. The labouring classes too have 
bettered their position greatly, in spite of the increase in the 
cost of living ; and this is due largely to the remarkable growth 
of commercial enterprise, not only at Hathras and Koil but 
also in the smaller towns. The surest test is the appearance of 
the people, and in their physique and their clothing they present 
a pleasing contrast to the inhabitants of the eastern districts. 
There can be no question as to the advance in prosperity achieved 
by the commercial and professional classes; but the situation 
is less clear with respect to the landowners. With few excep- 
tions the larger mmindars are in good circumstances and can 
afford to extend lenient treatment to their tenants, the relations 
between the landlords and cultivators being almost always 
satisfactory if not altogether cordial. The management is no 
doubt strict and the power of the landowners very great, but 
as a rule they refrain from imposing excessive burdens on the 
tenantry. The small zamindars and the cultivating commu- 
nities are often heavily embarrassed, and the large amount of 
transfers testifies to their indebtedness. Such a state of affairs 
is almost inevitable in patUdari estates, where the number of 
sharers is constantly increasing, and it is in such cases that 
the tenants are most apt to suffer from the exactions of their 
masters. 



CHAPTER IV, 


Administratiost and Revenue. 


The district is in charge of a magistrate and collector, 
who is subordinate to the commissioner of Meerut. The offices 
of magistrate and collector were originally distinct, and, though 
sometimes held by the same person, were not finally amalga- 
mated till 1836. The sanctioned magisterial staff comprises a 
joint magistrate, three full-powered deputy collecfcors and one 
with second-class powers, but this allotment is frequently 
exceeded. There are also six tahsildais and a number of honorary 
magistrates : benches sit at Aligarh, Hathras and Sikandra Rao, 
while others include Nawab Abdus-Samad Khan of Talibnagar, 
the Raja of Mursan, Munshi Ahmad Said Khan of Dadon, 
Haji Muhammad Muzammil-ullah Khan, Khan Bahadur, and 
Munshi Habib-ur- Rahman Khan of Bhikampur, Kunwar Lekhraj 
Singh of Gabhana, Chaudhri Liaqat Husain of Mendu and 
Kunwar Man Singh of Lakhnau, the two last forming a bench 
which sits at either Mendu or Lakhnau. The remaining mem- 
bers of the district staff, apart from the civil judiciary, consists 
of the superintendent and deputy superintendent of police, the 
civil surgeon and two assistant surgeons, the district engineer, 
the various canal engineers of the Aligarh and Narora divisions, 
the superintendent of the postal workshops, the supeiintendent of 
post-offices and a sub-assistant superintendent of telegraphs. 

The fiirst civil courts included those of the judge and the 
register,’^ who were covenanted officers, and of two sadr 
anhins. The latter were paid Rs. 50 per mensem in addition to 
the institution fees on suits presented, but in 1816 the remunera- 
tion for themselves and their establishments were limited to the 
stamp fees, and this arrangement continued bill 1836, when they 
were given regular salaries. Munsifs were first appointed in 
1816, in place of the old pargana qazis, and four were stationed 
in the present district at Atrauli, Khair, Kauriaganj and 
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Sikandra Rao. Tlioso stations wore afterwards clianged, for 
in 1S33 the mnnsifs sat at Koil, Atraulij Kliair and Hathras, 
an arrangement which was maintained for a long period^ the 
only change being the substitution of Akrabad for Atrauli after 
the Mutiny. In 18S0, however, the Khair and Akrabad circles 
'Were abolished, and the district was divided afresh between the 
munsif of Hathras, who has jurisdiction over the Hathras tahsil 
and^fijOjict Hasayan of the Sikandra Rao pargana, the remainder 
being under the munsif of dales ar; the munsif of Koil, 
whose jurisdiction embraces the Aligarh tahsil; and the munsif 
of Haveli Aligaih, whose circle comprises the Atrauli, Khair 
and Iglas tahsils and the Akrabad pargana, while he also has 
concurrent charge of the Koil pargana with the munsif of Koil. 
The judge of Aligarh is also the district judge for Etah and 
Bulandshahr, excepting tahsil Sikandarabad in the latter, an 
arrangement instituted in 1895- His jurisdiction and that of the 
additional judge includes the whole sessions division, but the 
work is divided between them and the recently appointed assist- 
ant judge : the district judge hearing appeals from the decrees 
and orders of the two subordinate judges relating to the Aligarh 
district and of the munsif s of Kasganj and Jalesar; and the 
additional judge heaiing those from the decrees and orders of the 
same subordinate judges relating to the Etah and Bulandsliahr 
districts and of the munsif s of Etah, Khar j a and Bulandshahr. 

When the fort of Aligarh was taken by the British, in 1803, 
the whole of the upper Doab passed under the administration of 
the East India Company, and in October of the same year Mi\ 
R. Cunynghame, the collector of Etawah, Mr. W, Leycester, 
collector of Moradabad, and Mr. Claude Russell, then in charge 
of Farrukhabad, were directed to divide the newly acquired 
territory into three parts and to attach one division to each 
of their respective districts in order to commence the settlement. 
The result of their deliberations was that the country was 
divided into four portions instead of three : the first embracing 
Saharanpur, Muzaffarnagar and a large part of Meerut, admi- 
nistered for a time from Moradabad; the second including 30 
mahals in the present Meerut and Bulandshahr districts, entrusted 
to the Resident at Dehli; the third comprising Koil, Kanka, 
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Atrauli; Dibai^ Chharra; Bhamauii, Pindrawal, Khair, Nobjhil, 
Cliandaus^ Baraali^ Morthal and Pitampur^ attached to Farru- 
khabad; and the fourth including 15 mahals to the bouth, made 
over to Etawah. In 1804; howover. the Aligarh district was 
formed by the union of the seco id, third and Eourth divisions; 
together with Anupshahr, transfeued from Moiadabad; and the 
Sikandra Eao pargana of the Etawah district, Mr. C. Eussell 
being appointed the first collector in August of that year. This 
great district remained unaltered till 1816, when the parganas 
of Firozabad, Khandauli and Sahpan were transferred to Agra, 
while the Kasganj tahsil, including the parganas of Bilram, 
Soron, Faizpur Badaria and half Marahra, was made over to 
Aligarh from Etawah. Two years later seven parganas in the 
north were given to Meerut, and in 1824 the Kasganj tahsil was 
assigned to the Sahaswan or Budaun district; the parganas of 
Dibai, Shikarpur, Anupshahr, Khurja, eTabangirabad, A.hmad- 
garh and half Pitampur w^ere transferred to the newly created 
district of Bulandshahr ; and Sadabad, Sikandra Eao, Mahaban, 
Mat, Sonai, Eaya, Jalesar, Awa Misa and Nohjhil were given 
to the new district of Muttra. Subsequent changes were numer- 
ous but of less importance. In 1828-29 the Ghandaus and 
Somna parganas were transferred to Bulandshahr, but were 
restored two years later, while in 1832-33 Sikandra Eao was 
made over to this district from Muttra. The Kasganj tahsil for 
a time was included in Fatehgarh, but was given back to 
Budaun in 1837, less half of Marahra, transferred to this district; 
but in 1845 it was attached to the Patiali subdivision, afterwards 
the Etah district, to which were added Marahra and Pachlana 
in 1856. The only other alteration occurred in 1854, when 17 
villages of pargana Barauli and one of Atrauli were transferred 
to Bulandshahr. 

The present district at first contained the parganas of Koil, 
Atrauli, Gangiri, Sikandra Eao, Tappal, Ghandaus, Jalali and 
Akbarabad, all of which were in existence in the days ’of Akbar, 
as well as Khair, Gorai, Morthal, Hasangarh and Barauli, w^hich 
were mere taluqas of Koil, and the two estates of Hathras and 
Mursan, formed out of the old mahal of Jalesar. All these 
were treated as separate parganas from the earliest days of 
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British rale and they still exist as such, though in this district 
the pargana is almost wholly disregarded as a fiscal unit, the 
sni viral possessing little moio than historical interest or impor- 
tance. There have been innumerable changes in the l)onndaries 
and areas of the parganas, mention of which will be found in 
the several ai tides. Talisils were formed shortly after the 
introduction of British rale, only those parganas being omitted 
from the scheme vliich were entrusted to farmers, such as 
Mursan, Hatliras, Goiai and Hasangarh. Tiie Koil or Huzur 
tahsil comprised at first the Koil and Barauli parganas, to which 
Gorai and Hasangarh were added in 1808. Tahsil Atrauli 
included the Atrauli, Morthal and Paehlana parganas ; that of 
Sikandra Eao the pargana of the same name and Marahra; that 
of Khair the Khair and Chandaus parganas ; that of Akrabad the 
Akrabad and Gangiri parganas; while Jalah was a separate 
tahsil, and Tappal was part of the jagir of the Begam Somru. 
A general reconstitution was effected in 1840, when the whole 
district was divided into eight tahsils. That of Aligarh included 
Koil, Morthal and Barauli ; that of xltrauli the Atrauli, Gangiri 
and Paehlana parganas ; that Akrabad the Akrabad and 
Jalali parganas; that of Hathras the Hathras and Mursan 
parganas; that of Iglas the Gorai and Hasangarh parganas, 
while Khair and Sikandra Eao remained unchanged and 
Tappal was constituted a tahsil by itself. The subsequent 
alterations in the area of the district necessitated further changes, 
and by 1865 the present arrangement had come into force. 
According to this there are six tahsils; and of these Aligarh, 
Hathras and Iglas arc the same as before, and so is Atrauli, less 
the pargana of Paehlana transferred to Etah. The ^largana of 
Tappal has been transferred to the Khair tahsil, and the Sikandra 
Eao subdivision is made up of the Sikandra Eao and Akrabad 
parganas, Jalali having been abolished in 1862-63 and absorbed 
in Koil and other parganas. 

When the conquered provinces were first taken over, in 1803, 
the fourth or Firozabad division was settled by Mr. R. Cunyng- 
hame, the collector of Etawah, the bulk of the area, including 
pargana Hasangarh in this district, being farmed by Raja Daya 
Ram of Hathras and Eaja Bhagwant Singh of Mursan, while the 
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rest was either given to other farmers or else held amani, the reve- 
nue being fixed and collected by amiois who received ten per cent, of 
the collections. The latter system was generally adopted by 
Mr. Kussell for the Koil parganas, which were in so disturbed a 
state that assessments could only be made on an estimate of the 
crops as they stood or on the levenues realised in former years, 
Thepargana of Khair and two others now in Muttra were farmed^ 
while Barauli and twm of the Bulandshahr mahals were held by 
Dunde Khan^ then in a state of open rebellion. 

In October 1804 instructions were issued for a new settle- 
ment to be made for one year. Lands were to be leased at a fair 
assessment based on the rent rolls for preceding years, and 
engagements w^ere to be taken as far as possible from the persons 
m actual possession, including subordinate proprietors in taluqas^ 
while in no case were nanJcar allowances to exceed ten per cent, 
of the assessed revenue. At the same time all cesses, transit dues 
and imposts were abolished, and no account was to be taken of 
sayar or miscellaneous income in making the assessment. In 
practice, however, it was found advisable, owing to the disturbed 
state of the country, to farm several parganas to talnqdars and 
others who were able to preserve order within the limits of their 
charges, the Eajas of Hathras and Mursan being confirmed in 
their former farms. Details of the revenue assessed at these first 
two settlements cannot be ascertained, but it appears that the 
total demand for the whole district as then constituted was 
Es. 18,92,260 for the first and Es. 19,86,483 for the second year. 
This was considered to be very moderate, but none the less a large 
portion could not be realised, the balances for the two years 
aggregating Es. 9,78,440. This was due mainly to the effects of 
war, for much damage was caused by Dunde Khan’s rebellion 
and the incursions of Holkar and Amir Khan, while the Banjaras 
engaged in supplying the English army at Muttra and Bhart- 
pur regularly devastated the country through which they passed. 
Added to this, the district suffered much from the drought of 
1803-04, and considerable injury was caused by hailstorms in 
either year. From the first an attempt was made to assist the 
cultivators with advances, but these became a source of profit to 
the native officials re>ther than a privilege to the landholders. The 
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former eliargecl largo discounts, and it bceamo impossible to 
recover anything approaching the full amounts debited. 

Under R giilation TX of 1S05 a settlcinont was made by 
Mr Eussdl for thiee yeais, fiom 1SO3-0G to 1S07-0S. The 
collector had to settle an immense area in a very short period^ 
and in spite of repeated orders to the effect that engagements 
should be taken from the oc< upants of the land in each village, it 
\Yas found absolutely impossible to carry them into effect. Lack of 
time was not the only reason, for the presence of many powerful 
chieftains demanded a policy of eon jiliation. At the same time 
it must be pointed out that the theory of individual proprietary 
right w’as new, oi rather was merely in process of formation, as 
is shown by a discussion between the collector and the Board 
on the subject of alienating land in jcigit^ to the detriment of the 
village zammdars. Consequently it is not surprising that the 
system of farms w^as maintained as before, so that this settlement 
differed but little in character from its predecessors. The Rajas 
of Hathras and Miirsan, as well as Har Kishan Singh of Beswan, 
were allowed to retain their farms Dibai was given to ilardan AH 
Khan ; Malakpur to xlkbar Ali Khan ; Chandaus to Puran Chand 
of Mahaban; and Khair with iSTohjhil, Piiampur and Shikarpur 
to Ranmast Khan, the son of the rebel Dunde Khan In defence 
of his action the collector stated that Daya Ram of Hathras had 
originally received his fainn from Lord Lake, and that the 
arrangement had been maintained in consequence of an unsuccess- 
ful experiment in realising the demand and preserving order 
through the agency of a tahsildar. The same reasons applied to 
Mursan, while the lease given to Ranmast Khan was in accord- 
ance wnth the conditions of Lord Lakeys offer of pardon to 
Dunde Khan. As for the rest, Chandaus was farmed because no 
tahsildar would give the requisite security and the landholders 
were too untrustworthy ; Dibai was given to Mardan Ali Khan 
as a specific reward for his loyalty, excepting the Gangapur 
taluqa^ the owner of which had been pardoned for his rebellion 
and now paid his revenue diiect into the treasury, and Malak- 
pur was left in possession of the old farmer for the reason 
that he had always held it. None the less Mr. Russell was 
fully aware of the defective title of the taluqdars and great 
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landholders;, most of whoso estates had been acquired by fraud 
or violence. In many cases they hold leases obtained from 
former rulers, in which they were styled taliiqdars and 
mmmdars, and to such documents they attached the validity of 
regular sanads. The responsibility for this state of affairs lay 
rather with the central Government than with the collector, and 
the weakness of the authorities is further illustrated by their 
action with regard to cesses and dues. The collection of these 
had been prohibited, but now deductions wore made on this 
account in the assessment. Such remissions amounted to 
Es. 20,000 in the ease of the Eaja of Hathias, who received further 
compensation for the abolition of his mint. In spite of this he 
continued to collect the illegal dues, as also did the Eaja of 
Mursan, and he actually claimed an additional rebate of 
Es. 10,000 on the ground that this had been allowed as a customary 
privilege by De Boigne and Perron in the days of Maratha 
rule. The revenue at this settlement was made progressive, the 
demand for the entire district as then constituted rising from 
Es. 23,56464 in the first to Es. 24,21,576 and Rs. 24,67,263 in the 
succeeding years. As before, collection proved a matter of great 
difficulty and large remissions had to be granted. The rainfall 
of 1806 was defective, and consequently remissions amounting 
to three annas in the rupee were allowed to all except the most 
powerful zamindars, while in the same year Es. 1,88,278 were 
remitted for injury caused by the marching of troops, and 
Es, 60,980 for damages alleged to have been committed by 
field mice, though it is very doubtful whether the subordinate 
proprietors and cultivators obtained any benefit therefrom. The 
district again suffered from drought in 1808, and on this occa- 
sion a similar remission of three annas was granted, while large 
sums issued in the form of advances were struck off. 

The second triennial settlement was made from 1808-09 to 
1810-11, under the direction of the Board of Commissioners 
appointed under Regulation X of 1807. The collector was 
directed to report on the state of the district and the practicability 
or otherwise of forming a permanent settlement, a project; which 
was abandoned on his representations that the country had not 
recovered from the effects of former misrule and famine. It 
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was estimated that only three fifths of the eiilttirahlc land was 
then niidor tillage, hut that within six; 3 ’oais an addition of eight 
lakhs might icasouihly he expected, siiio the reclamation of 
waste was slcadiiy going on. It was therefore directed that a 
settlement should l)e made with faimcis for three years only^ 
while actual proprietors might engage for a similar term on 
condition that the demand assessed for the last year should remain 
fixed for ever. Fortunately this scheme was never sanctioned^ and 
in any ease it must have broken down in view of the greatly 
increased demand contemplated ; for the collector was insiriieted 
to add to the old revenue two-thirds of the difference between the 
assessment of the past settlement and the actual yearly produce 
of the land at its expiration. "When the Court of Directors in 
1811 refused to agree to a permanent settlement^ the conditions 
of Regulation X of 1807 were rescinded^ and recourse was had to 
the systems of former years. Xo other method was indeed possi- 
ble, since operations had to be conducted within the short space 
of eight months, while progress was interrupted by changes in the 
district staff. Mr. Russell was succeeded by Mr W. H. Trant, 
who in two months concluded the settlement of Hasangarh, Gorai 
and six parganas of the present Muttra district, hitherto held in 
farm by Day a Ram, Bhagwant Singh and Har Kishan. He was 
then followed by Mr. C. Elliott, who completed the settlement in 
1809. The demand was again made progressive, amounting to 
Rs. 26,03,825 for 1808-09 and to Rs. 28,60,661 and Rs. 31,03,793 
for the two succeeding years. In spite of the large enhance- 
ment, amounting to Rs. 3,52,435 in the parganas settled by 
Mr. Trant, the assessment was gladly welcomed by the zammdars^ 
who rejoiced at their deliverance from the exactions of the 
farmers. It is noteworthy that whereas at the former settlement 
only 827 persons were admitted to engagements, the number 
on this occasion was increased to 3,324. Proceedings were 
necessarily too hurried to admit of any examination of proprietary 
rights, and consequently numberless disputes arose as to the 
holdings and responsibilities of sharers ; with the result that in 
1810 all persons were allowed to claim admission to the proprie- 
tary right, whether they had been previously admitted to engage 
for the Government revenue or not^ all such claims being decided 
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by the collector. The result o£ this settlement was hardly satis- 
factory, matters being worse in the parganas hitherto held in 
farm ; for the small proprietors soon got into difficulties, having 
neither capital nor any means of controlling their tenants. 
Sales for arrears first began in 1810, and the numbers rapidly 
increased ; but it would appear that m this district little damage 
was done, since few estates were purchased and the great majority 
were left in the hands of Government, only to be resettled with 
the original proprietors at reduced rates. Very frequently this 
practice was adopted by embarrassed mmindars, who gladly 
allowed their estates to be sold in the hopes of obtaining more 
favourable terms, while a similar custom was the .renunciation of 
engagements, which became so common that in 1817 it was directed 
that collectors should as a rule settle such estates with farmers. 

The third settlement was made for four years, from 1811-12 
to 1814-15, operations being conducted by Mr. C. F. Ferguson 
on the same principles as the last. The demand varied in 
different years, but was not made progressive, the original 
amount of Es. 31,38,831 being practicall}^ the same as that for 
the last year. The net increase was slight, but heavy balances 
occurred, and in spite of large remissions it was found necessary 
in numerous instances to lesortto sale or to reduce the assessment. 
It was during this settlement that the demarcation of village 
boundaries was for the first time attempted, with the hope of putting 
a stop to the affrays which had become alarmingly frequent. 

Before the end of the period it was acknowledged that the 
district was far too large to be' administered by a single officer, 
and accordingly m 1816 it was divided into three portions for 
revenue and assessment purposes, though still remaining a single 
magisterial charge. The fourth settlement was made in 1815-16 
for a period of five years terminating in 1819-20. Of the 
parganas included in the present district Mr. Calvert settled 
Akrabad, Gangiri, Jalali and Sikandra Eao, and Mr. Ferguson 
the remainder, the third or western portion in the charge of 
Mr. S. M. Boulderson now lying in the districts of Agra and 
Muttra. On this occasion operations were conducted with less 
haste and more success. The enhancement was moderate, and 
prospective assets were not taken into account, as had formerly 
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been the practice; but at the same time do attempt was made 
to determine the rights of taluqdars and subordinate proprietors, 
and when an invaluable opportunity of restoring the village 
occupants was affoided by the confiscation of the Hathras estate 
in 1817, the land was made over to the descendants of foimer 
taluqdars f who in some cases had been wholly dispossessed 
for forty years. The levenue in the first year amounted to 
Rs. 33,14,022, but in 1816-17 this was reduced by Rs. 3,77,711 on 
account of the transfer to Agra of the Firozabad, Khandauli 
nnd Sahpaii parganas, though to the balance must be added 
Es. 1,76,466 for the four new parganas of the Kasganj tahsiL 
In the second year the total was Rs. 29,61,862, and in the third 
Es. 32,68,070 owing to these changes ; while the removal of seven 
liarganas in the north brought the figure down to Rs. 30,16,388 in 
1818. The settlement was extended by three successive teims of 
five years in the ceded parganas up to 1831-32, and in the 
conquered parganas a similar extension was sanctioned from 
1820 to 1824, subsequently renewed by an extension up to the 
end of 1829-30, except in the case of certain parganas in which 
glaring errors called for prompt rectification. It had been 
intended to apply the provisions of Regulation VII of 1822, but 
it wms found impossible to follow the highly elaborate procedure 
with the small staff at the collector’s disposal. By 1831 only 127 
villages had been settled, at the rate of some 19 a year, and in 
most cases even these proved to have been over-assessed. As a 
matter of fact, the cumbrous measure proved useless everywhere, 
and at this rate it w^ould have taken seventy years to settle the 
district, reduced as it was by the formation of Bulandv^hahr and 
Muttra, which brought down the total revenue to Rs. 16.64,124 
in 1825, excluding the demand for Sikandra Rao and Tappai, 
.added in 1831 and 1836 respectively. 

The extension of the settlement undoubtedly proved of great 
value to the country, since nothing but evil had resulted from 
the continuous changes in the demand of earlier years. There 
can be no doubt too that the material progress achieved was very 
considerable, in spite of the numerous transfers of property and 
the widespread distress caused by the collapse of the indigo 
in 1831. The revenue assessment was cerfcainlj too high 
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at first, and from time to time bad seasons must have caused 
individual and partial distress ; but the incidence on the cultivated 
area fell lower and lower, so that eventually the people were pay- 
ing half the original rate for double the amount of land. Trouble 
was caused at the beginning of British rule by imposing a heavy' 
revenue before the country had recovered from a protracted state 
of disorganisation; but the good effects of stable government 
soon became manifest, and lenient treatment, expressed in 
frequent remissions and reductions, enabled the people to tide 
over times of difficulty. The population rapidly increased, waste 
land was reclaimed, and on the whole the old landholders managed 
to maintain their position, while an immense amelioration in 
general prosperity took place during the first thirty years of the 
nineteenth century. 

The next settlement was conducted under Regulation IX of 
1833, and differed from those of preceding years in that it was 
based on a professional survey, which permitted the preparation 
of accurate maps and statistics, as well as the compilation of a 
detailed record of rights. The work of assessment was entrusted 
to Mr. J, Thornton, who from December 1833 to the end of 1838, 
completed the settlement of ten parganas and also made a summary 
settlement for six years of pargana Tappal after the Begam 
Somru’s death m 1836. He was succeeded by Mr. H. Rose, who 
assessed Sikandra Rao, Akrabad, Jalali and Barauli, finishing 
his task in July 1839, while Mr. W* B. Wright, who had been Mr. 
Thornton^s assistant since 1837, resettled Tappal in 1840. 
The survey was made between 1833 and 1837, mainly under the 
direction of Captain Wroughton. The importance of this survey 
can hardly be exaggerated, since for the first time it became 
possible to estimate the true resources of the district, more 
especially in the case of the taluqdwri estates. Soils were classi- 
fied on a conventional basis, according to the proximity to the 
village, and for each class average pargana rent rates were 
framed by enquiry into the rents actually paid and by a com- 
parison with those prevailing in neighbouring parganas. These 
rates were applied to the areas of each class of land, and in this 
way the gross assets were obtained, the Government demand 
being generally two-thirds, though no hard and fast rule was laid 
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down beyond the stipulation that the mmindar^s share should* 
not be less than 30 per cent. The demand thus determined was 
cheeked by comparison with the tahsildar^s estimate and the 
recorded assets for the ten preceding years. Nothing could have 
been more fair than such an assessment^ provided that the soil 
demarcation had been correctly earned out ; and to this point 
both Mr. Thornton and Mr. Eose paid the closest attention. 
Some of the taluqdars had attempted to obtain easy terms by 
throwing land out of cultivation or by concealing wells, but 
these frauds were easily detected. The revenue demand was fixed 
at Es, 18,41j242 for the district as now constituted, including 
the amount finally assessed on pargana Tappal, and it was sanc- 
tioned for a period of thirty years, to expire in 1868. ^ 

Much of the enhancement was obtained from the assessment 
of the taluqdaT% estates, whioh constituted one of the most im- 
portant parts of Mr. Thornton^s work. The largest of these 
was Mursan, which in 1832 comprised some 300 villages, 
including 231 dahhli mauzas or hamlets. They had been drawn 
at various times from the parganas of Jalesar, Sadabad, Mahaban, 
Eaya and Koil, and were distributed among eighteen taluqaa. 
Mr. Thornton had to discover in what villages there existed 
persons entitled to retain the management under the Eaja, and 
then to determine the relation of the two parties. It was found 
that in about two-thirds of the pargana descendants were forth- 
coming of persons who were recorded by the Government of the 
time as zam^nddrs or muqaddams before the absorption of their 
estates by the Eaja, and that the latter could produce no sort 
of legal claim to the property save in the case of the Sonk, 
Madan and Dunaitia taluqas. Further, such persons had gene- 
rally held the management of their villages under Eaja Bhagwant 
Singh, and even in villages farmed by the Raja to mustajirs it 
was frequently the case that the hereditary occupants had been 
sub-lessees, their old proprietary status being clearly proved by 
the existence of sir land recognised as such. As a matter of fact, 
the old taluqas had remained intact throughout, and the various 
shares were kept separate and distinct^ so that no trouble whatever 
was experienced in apportioning the land of those villages for 
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%hich the muqaddams had been allowed to engage in 1825-26* 
lEven in the three taluqas mentioned it transpired that the legal 
«laim adduced rested on a sale negotiated between the revenue 
^officials and Eaja Bhagwant Singh, Mr. Thornton was on these 
grounds convinced as to the propriety of allowing the village 
occupants to engage provided they could trace their right to a 
period anterior to the Rajahs authority, and in such cases they 
were styled 'b%8wadaTS, responsible for the Government demand 
to the Raja, 'who received an allowance as sadv malguzar or 
superior proprietor. In about one-third of the pargana the stock 
of the old zamindaTS was extinct, and these villages were made 
over to the Raja in full zaimndari right. 

Reference has been made to the manner in which the rights 
of the village occupants had been ignored in pargana Hathras 
^.fter the confiscation of Day a Ram’s taluqa. It was certainly 
intended that a full enq[airy was to be made with regard to such 
rights, but the collector, misled by the title of mmindar which 
Day a Ram had enjoyed in the greater part of the pargana, had 
come to the conclusion that no individuals or communities were 
entitled to protection, and had consequently settled a large portion 
of the area with taluqdarSy who were admitted to engage m full 
proprietary tenure. When the new settlement of 1818-19 came 
under consideration, a very hasty and imperfect investigation 
was made regarding the names of those who were termed muqad^ 
dams in each village. This vague title included not only the 
old zam%ndaTS, but even those who had obtained 'inami grants 
from Daya Ram for military and other services ; and though it 
was considered indispensable that some person or persons should 
be so recorded in each ease, it seems to have been held of little 
moment, when claimants did appear, to select those with the best 
title. The gross assets being then assumed, in most eases at a 
very full, and in many at an excessive amount, the revenue pay- 
able by the muqaddams to the taluqdars in the newly formed 
Mendu and Shahzadpur taluqas, and to Government in the 
miscellaneous villages, was fixed at 90 per cent, of these assets, 
leaving only 10 per cent, as the profit of the zam%ndars, who 
had to bear all risks and expenses, including the patwari^s fees, 
prom the amount thus payable 16 per cent, was deducted for the 
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profit of the tahoqdars as malikana. In the five taluqas of the 
old tappa of Jawar no deduction whatever was made in favour 
of the niuqaddams ; and though it would seem to have been 
vaguely intended that the demand should not exceed an assumed 
rental termed the raibandi^ yet this intention was never carried 
out; while the taluqdars obtained somewhat more than 20 per 
cent, of the ra^handi. Unfortunately this settlement, made 
originally for five years only, was extended up to the time 
of Mr. Thornton’s revision. The result was that by 1835 the 
Hathras estate had been reduced to a deplorable condition. 
Mendu and Shahzadpur were in the worst plight, for in Jawar the 
cultivating communities, being excluded from the management 
of their estates, were indeed poor and destitute, but not over- 
burdened with debt like their neighbours. Mr. Thornton adopted 
the same principles which he had followed in dealing with Mur- 
san. Where no village proprietors existed, he confeired full 
mmindari rights on the taluqdars ; and where the representatives 
of the old occupants were forthcoming, and no transfer of their 
rights had taken place, ho admitted them to engage as biswadara 
paying the same malihana as in Mursan. 

Mr. Taornton’s settlement appears to have worked well, and 
at all events was a vast improvement on its predecessors. In the 
first few years consideiable balances accrued, but these seem to 
have been due for the most part to the effects of famine in 1837-38 ; 
and as the district recovered from this disaster and cultivation 
rapidly increased, the work of collection was comparatively 
easy. On the other hand, the period of the settlement was 
characterised by a very extensive transfer of property. From 
1839 to 1852 as many as 110 estates with an aggregate demand 
of Rs. 1,03,996 were sold for arrears of revenue, principally in the 
parganas of Tappal, Hathras, Mursan and Atrauli, while 210 
estates were farmed or transferred for a similar cause. Apart 
from these 352 estates were voluntarily alienated and 657 were 
sold by decree of the civil court, while during the whole currency 
of the settlement 1,005,269 acres or 83*6 per cent, of the total area 
changed hands. The last figure includes many estates which were 
alienated by successive owners, so that some exaggeration is inevit- 
able. It should, however, be noted that such a condition of affairs 
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was not the result of a heavy demand. Almost all the sales for 
arrears of revenue took place in the first two years of the settle - 
ment^ and the great bulk of the transfers resulted from quarrels 
between sharers and extravagance. As early as 1852 it was noted 
that the subdivision of property had been carried to extreme 
lengths, so that m most villages there was a numerous body of 
small proprietors, whose possessions were inadequate to main- 
tain them in the rank to which they aspired to belong. 

Revisional operations commenced in 1866, and from that time 
to the conclusion in March 1874 they were eonductsd by Mr. W.H. 
Smith. This officer wms assisted from January 1869 to December 
1870 by Mr. A. B. Patterson, who completed the inspection and 
assessment of the Iglas tahsil; from February to December 1871 by 
Mr. J. J. Digges La Touche, who did part of the work in Sikan- 
dra Eao ; and from February 1872 to the end by Mr. E. Smeaton, 
who supervised the completion of the village records. The ini- 
tial work was the field measurement carried out by patwccris, and 
this was finished by September 1869. The soil classification was 
somewhat elaborate, since it took into account no fewer than seven 
different descriptions of soil ; the conventional terms being employed 
for irrigated areas, while unirrigated land was demarcated accord- 
ing to natural soils. Circles were then fiamed, and the actual rent 
rates elicited, the assumption rates being based on the attested 
figures for selected villages in each circle. From these materials 
he obtained average rent rates, which were applied to the assess- 
able area in each circle, and the assets thus deduced corresponded 
very closely with those calculated both from enquiry m indivi- 
dual villages and from an estimate of the probable assets in view 
of the rise in rents and prices. An almost identical figure too 
was obtained by adding one-seventh to the recoided rent-roll, in 
order to allow for errors and also for prospective enhancements, 
which at this settlement were taken into account in almost all 
districts; though little attention was paid to unreclaimed waste. 
The amount thus determined was modified to some extent by the 
peculiar characteristics of each estate after personal inspection, 
and the revenue was assessed at 60 per cent, of the net assets, as 
compared with 68'9 per cent, taken on the previous occasion^ 
Owing to the increase in cultivation, irrigation and population^ 
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with the consequent rise in the value of land, rents and agricul- 
tural pioduce, the enhancement amounted to Es. 3,06,100 or 
16 6 per cent, on the old revenue, and to Es. 2,90,673 or 16 2 per 
cent, on the expiring demand, the total being Es. 21,47,343.'^ 
The incidence per acre of cultivation was Es. 2-0-11, as com- 
pared with Es. 2-3-1 in 1838. The cost of the operations was 
Es. 4,66,376 or Es. 238 per square mile, a rate which was much 
lower than that of many other districts. The new demand was 
collected in the Aligarh and Atrauli tahsils from 1871-72; in 
Iglas and Khair from 1872-73 ; and in the rest of the district 
from the following year. 

During the thirty years of its currency the settlement worked 
easily, and by the end of the period the demand had become 
extremely light, owing to the enormous increase in the rental 
value of the district. These remarks do not, however, apply to 
the whole area. Large reductions were found necessary in the 
hliad^T tract of the Khair tabsil owing to deterioration, where 
on one occasion the revenue was reduced by Es. 7,110, and on 
another by a further Ks. 3,720. In parts of Sikandra Eao the 
spread of reh, induced by saturation in the tract between the two 
main lines of canal, caused an enquiry to be held, the result 
of which was a temporary reduction of Es. 3,003. Subsequent 
Previsions showed a general improvement, and the old demand waS 
restored In several villages, the net reduction at the close of the 
settlement being only Es. 759. Similar action on a smaller 
scale was taken in the depressed areas of the Aligarh tahsil, but 
this aflPected only two villages, in which the ultimate reduction 
was Es. 295. In realising the demand it seldom proved neces- 
sary to resort to the more severe coercive processes. There were 
five eases of transfer, 15 of annulment of settlement and two of- 
sale, figures which may be taken to prove that the demand was 
not unduly light. Transfers by private agency or under 
decrees of the civil court were very numerous, though the returns 
show a great improvement on those of the preceding settlement. 
The total area transferred between 1872 and 1898 Pvas con- 
siderably less, but 346,118 acres of land assessed at Es. 9,29,311 
were sold and 133,768 acres were mortgaged during th6 
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period, the alienations being most frequent during the second 
decade. Although the returns call for considerable allowances 
on account of land sold or mortgaged more than once, the area 
affected must have been very large. That the result is due to a 
severe assessment there is room for doubt, though certainly in 
Some cases this cause was at work ; but it is clear that in spite 
of the revenue demand the value of land was constantly on the 
increase. During Mr. Thornton’s settlement the number of 
years’ purchase of the land revenue rose from 5 in the first to 7| in 
the last decade, while during the ensuing period it increased 
from 15 to 23, a rise which hardly appears to indicate the pressure 
pf an excessive demand. 

When the time arrived for the new settlement it was recog- 
nised that there had been no marked extension of cultivation, 
but that canal irrigation had largely increased, prices and rents 
had risen, and that general progress had been achieved m the 
matter of agricultural prosperity. With increased assets it might 
haturally be expected that a material enhancement of the revenue 
would result, although all parts of the district were not in an 
’equally fortunate condition, the south-western parganas having 
deteriorated on account of the fall of the water level. The set- 
tlement was entrusted to Mr. W. J. D. Burkitt, who took over 
charge in 1899 and completed the assessment of the entire dis- 
trict, excepting the Khair and Hathras tahsils, which were in- 
spected by Maulvi Muhammad Ahmad, as assistant settlement 
officer. Operations closed in 1904, the total cost of the settle- 
ment being Bs, 2,56,000, which gives the low average of 
Es, 124 per square mile. 

It was originally intended to survey the whole district 
afresh, but eventually only such villages were resurveyed of 
which the existing maps showed any considerable error, the num- 
ber thus treated being 249 with an area of 315,309 acres. Much 
inconvenience was canseA by the simultaneous commencement 
of survey and settlement operations, since large areas had td 
be excluded for lack of records from the rent rate reports. 
Attestation of records was undoi taken in tahsil Aligaih from the 
beginning of January 1900, and this work was completed 
Ihrdughout the district before any further step was taken, savS 
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for the demareation of soils. The next task was the formation 
of circles and the extraction of standard rents, the latter being 
based as far as possible on recorded rents, though in Atrauli an d 
elsewhere much difficulty was caused by the prevalence of con- 
cealment, while in almost every part of the district occupancy 
rentals were far too low. The recorded rents of ten ants-at- will, 
on the other hand, were too high to be safely applied, owing to 
the severe competition of recent years, while a further difficulty 
was caused by the fact that rents are geneially recorded in the lump. 
Accordingly Mr. Buikitt set himself to determine proportionate 
soil values by observing the actual rents paid by tenants-at-will, 
while at the same time the entire rental was examined, holding 
by holding, with the special object of distinguishing the useful 
from the obsolete portions of the occupancy rental. For this 
puipose the most valuable rates were those paid by tenants who 
had newly acquired occupancy rights, and these circle rates were 
used to test the non-occupancy rental and for the valuation 
of the assumption area, the special circumstances of each 
case being taken into consideration. The valuation of the 
total area by standard rates was Rs. 52,44,773, whereas the 
accepted gross assets were Rs 65,28,210, the excess being 
due to the non-occupancy rental, even though this had been 
reduced by 10 per cent, in order to allow for deterioration in 
certain tracts and possible instability elsewhere. The accepted 
rental of occupancy land was 2 per cent, lower than the valuation, 
and even this gave an enhancement of 9 per cent, on the recorded 
rent. From the gross assets further large deductions were made 
on account of the excess area included in holdings and allowances 
for improvements, while sir land was very liberally treated. 
Small additions were made for sayar income, derived principally 
from grass and the singhara or waternut, and for land wilfully 
thrown out of cultivation, bringing the net assets to Rs. 53,04,478. 
Of this amount Rs. 24,49,555 or 46*2 per cent, were taken as 
revenue, the new demand being sanctioned for a period of thirty 
years. The enhancement amounted to Rs. 3,04,786 or 14*21 per 
cent, on tho expiring revenue, but it was very much greater in 
some tahsils than in others, being no less than 30*59 in Atrauli 
and 24 97 in Aligarh, as compared with 12 per cent, in Sikandra 
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Eao, 7'51 in Hathras, 4*63 in Iglas and 4*55 in Khair. The 
incidence of the new demand was Rs. 2*95 per acre of cnitiva- 
tion, ranging from Es. 3‘31 in Aligarh and Es 3*17 in Sikandra 
Rao to Es. 2'76 in Khair and Es. 2*57 in Atranli. Where the 
enhancement was large, it was made progressive and spread over a 
period of ten years, the demand in the initial year of the settle- 
ment being Es, 24,16,722. The chief objects kept in view were 
leniency and moderation. On the assets no doubt a larger 
revenue might have been taken ; but the incidence is decidedly 
heavy, heavier even than in Meerut, and it was far from certain 
that rents would remain at their high level. As a matter of 
fact they have risen still further ; and as a general rule the settle- 
ment has worked with the greatest ease. In the deteriorafeed 
tracts a series of dry years has caused some trouble, rendering 
remissions necessary ; but it cannot be doubJ}^«fe^D^ll difficulty 
will be removed when the Hathr%,'s and^ Iglas tah^ds^efet^ima 
further supply of canal water. 

The revenue given abov^ does not include the demand for 
the alluvial mahals along the Changes and Jumna These were 
first demarcated by Mr. Smith, *who settled 12 such mahals in 
Atrauli and eight in Khair for thie ordinary term of five years at 
Es. 4,327, subject to the usual qht^nquenmal revision. They were 
reassessed at the last settlement at .a revenue of Es. 3,447, the num- 
ber of the mahals in Atrauli beinSg reduced to eleven. 

In addition to the ordinary rfevenue, the zamindars pay the 
10 per cent, local rate, calculate^ on the gross demand. This 
dates from 1871, when the various cesses introduced at different 
times, such as the road, school mii district post cesses, were 
amalgamated and received the sanction of law. The patwari 
rate was abolished in 1906, and iffie further rate of 1879 was 
dropped a year earlier. The total sum realised on account 
of cesses, but excluding the danal rates, which are merely 
payments for water supplied, amounted in 1906-07 to 
Es. 2,49,081.’*^ 

On the formation of the disti^ict in 1804 a police force was 
established for the principal towns and markets, while in the 
rural tracts the police administration was made over to the 
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tabsildars, who were held responsible for the repression of crime 
and the maintenance of an adequate establishment. This arrange- 
ment failed to meet the requirements of the ease, owing to the 
disordered state of the district, for even in Koil itself it was 
necessary to proclaim martial law and to employ a military 
force, while similar measures were adopted in dealing with many 
refractory landholders. In 1809 the tahsildars were relieved 
of their police duties and a police force was instituted under 
the control of the magist’’ate. It was distributed among a large 
number of stations, those in the existing district being at Koil, 
Atrauli, Aurangabad, Chharra, Chandaus, Khair, Hasangaih, 
Sasni, Hasayan, Kauriaganj and Sikandra Rao, while at first 
there were five others, subsequently abolished in 1817. In that 
year new stations were established at Hathras and Mursan, and 
in 1837 the 'jlgj opaj. tlm net was formed on the lapse of the Begam 
A generaJ^d’Qg^^a.ngement took place in 1851, 
when Mr. E. F. Tyler formed eigl^^i divisions correspond- 

ing with the tahsils, and the tahfiMars were invested once again 
tFith police powers, though these were limited to a general 
superintendence of the force wi'^-^in their subdivisions. Under 
this scheme there were ten tJ^cmcis or principal police stations 
at Koil, Atrauli, Akrabad, Sik/^ndra Rao, Sasni, Dadon, Hathras, 
Iglas, Khair and Tappal, wi'* first-class chaukis or secondary 
stations at Harduaganj, JawaiP-? Chandaus, Somna, Gonda, Hasa- 
yan and Gangiri. Besides subordinate chaukis or out- 

posts were established at 21' oilier places, and patrol posts at 
intervals along the grand tru/^^ road and that to Moradabad. 
The reorganisation of the p>oliee after the Mutiny effected but 
few modifications in this arra|'ag®Ki®M. The old thanas were all 
made first-class police statil^i^s tli® exception of Tappal, 

which was reduced to the seca,^^"®^®®® 5 latter included 

all the first-class chauk^s of firmer days, as well as Narayanpur, 
Mursan, Agsauli, Barla andj Sankra, of which the second and 
fourth had been previously iih existence as subordinate outposts. 
Most of the minor chaukis # ere abolished, but Madrak, Bhan- 
kri, Daryapur, Panehti and? Hastpur were retained, while six 
others were added at Chherat,^ Hatisa, Mitai, Gopi, Jao and Alam. 
Subsequently several changes? were effected. A new police statioft 
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%as built at Banna Debi near Aligarh, and another was added at 
Salempur in the east of the Hathras tahsil ; while the Sankra 
thana was abolished, as also were all the outposts save Jao, though 
a new one was built at Ahan on the road from Hathras to Jalesar, 
all these measures being earned out prior to 1896. Under the 
reorganisation of 1906 extensive alterations were recommended, 
involving the reduction of eight stations, and these were put into 
force with few modifications. The stations abolished were Somna, 
Mursan, Salempur, Agsauli, Narayanpur, Jawan, Gangiri and 
Barla, while in place of the two last a new station has been 
built at Datauli as being more central, and the Banna Debi 
thana is to be moved to Bhankri. Under this arrangement 
the district is divided into 16 circles, grouped as far as 
possible so as to fall within the limits of a single tahsil. 

Thus in tahsil Aligarh the stations are at Koil, Bhankri and 
Harduaganj ; in Atrauli at Atrauli, Dadon and Datauli ; in Khair 
at Khair, Tappal and Chandaus : in Iglas at Tglas and Gonda ; in 
Hathras at Hathras and Sasni, with an outiiost at Ahan; and in 
the Sikandra Eao tahsil at Sikandra Eao, Akrabad and Has- 
ayan. Each circle has an average area of 122 square miles 
and a population of 75,051 persons. 

The earliest police force, as has been observed, consisted Micf 

^ ^ ^ fpresi, 

mei'ely of town chauhidars and the servants of the tahsildars. 

The new force raised m 1809 compiised 1,187 officers and men of 
all grades, employed throughout the then vast district of Aligarh; 
but even this was not sufficient and recourse had still to be had 
to the military for repressing crime, A corps of irregular 
cavalry was raised by Colonel Gaidner for the support of the 
police and other local pui poses, and in 1810 a superintendent of 
police was appointed, who boirowed 145 men from the cavalry 
for the protection of the roads, and in 1812 established a chain of 
police posts along the main highw^ays, which w^ere still so inseciire 
that passengers had to travel in groups under escort. Colonel 
Gardner's corps was removed for military service in 1815, but it 
was replaced by a small party of irregular hoise and by a detach- 
ment of Major Lumsden^s camel corps, though two years 
later in place of the latter the magistrate was allowed to enter- 
tain a body of 78 mounted police. In the same year 290 sepoys 
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of the Agra proviacial battalion were seat to the district for 
gaard duties at the jail, courts, treasury and elsewhere, but when 
this force was disbanded in 1831 an armed police was formed 
from the ordinary police of the district for similar purposes. 
The next change occurred in 1861, when the district police ceased, 
to exist and a provincial force was organised, while a further 
advance was made in 1873 by bringing the village chaukidars 
into the regular service of Government. The present constitution 
of the police force is shown in the appendix, where a table gives 
the distribution by police circles. The district is in charge of a 
superintendent, whose staff includes a deputy superintendent, a 
reserve inspector, a prosecuting inspector and two circle in- 
spectors. The sanctioned force under the new scheme comprises 
two sub-inspectors, 28 head constables and 165 men of the armed 
police ; 43 sub-inspectors, 37 head constables and 320 men of 
the civil police, including the reserve, as well as 20 head con- 
stables and 268 men for beat duties in the municipal towns, 
replacing the old municipal force. The Act XX towns maintain 
the usual body of chaukidars paid from the proceeds of the house- 
tax, and nothing further need be said regarding the village 
watchmen, 1,921 in number. There remain the road patrols 120 
in all, who are maintained along the grand trunk road, the roads 
from Aligarh to Muttra, Hathras, T appal and Moradabad, and 
on that from Muttra to Kasganj, 

Probably no district in the United Provinces gave more 
trouble than Aligarh in the matter of magisterial administration 
during the early years of British rule. Apart from the difficulty 
of coping with the rebellious landholders, the officials had to deal 
with numerous armed gangs of qazzoks, a word otherwise fami- 
liar in the guise of Cossacks, or highway robbers. They con- 
sisted mainly of adventurers from the disbanded Maratha forces, 
and their depredations were rendered easy by the jungles 
which then abounded, the forts which studded the country, and the 
refuge afforded by the territory of the Begam Somru. A body of, 
fifty mounted men was sanctioned in 1806 for dealing with these 
pests, but it required Colonel Gardner and his cavalry to bring 
them successfully to book. This officer denounced Thakur 
Hira Singh of Awa as largely responsible for the prevalence 
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o£ crime, but as positive proof of harbouring qazzahs was 
not obtainable, the matter was allowed to drop. All this time 
other forms of crime were life, cases of thuggee^ dacoity, murder 
and burglary were of constant occurrence, and the newly formed 
police was quite unable to cope with the emergency. Added to 
this, the contumacy of the mmindars was on the increase, and in 
1814 it was found necessary to employ regular troops in reducing 
the landholders to order. The country, too, w^as infested by gangs 
of Bhadiks and other criminal tribes, who had their headquarters 
as a rule in the Mursan and Hathras estates, whence they 
wandered over the country, while the Mewatis of the southern 
parganas were notorious for thuggee throughout the Doab. A 
great improvement occurred, however, on the fall of Hathras, 
when most of the Badhiks left the distiict, and the establishment 
of police posts in the Hathras tahsil deprived the rebellious 
and disaffected of their last rallying point, while the robber gangs 
had no longer a safe place of refuge in which they could dispose 
of their spoils and from which they could sally forth unchecked on 
their expeditions. Even so the district has long been notorious 
for serious ciime, the most prevalent forms being theft, burglary, 
cattle-stealing and dacoity. Statistics dealing with this subject 
will be found in the appendix, and from these it will be seen 
that at the present day Aligarh compares unfavourably with 
many parts of the United Provinces.’*^ Serious dacoities by 
armed and organized gangs are by no means infrequent, and 
occasionally a regular epidemic of such crimes breaks out, as 
was the case in 1900. One of the principal gangs was found to 
be w^orking on a systematic piinciple, being divided into two 
parties located in Bulandshahr and Budaun. Correspondence 
was maintained by messengers, and when their plans were care- 
fully matured, they would commit a series of depredations in this 
and other districts, afterwards vanishing completely before the 
police could appear upon the scene. Ordinarily these gangs 
devotes their attention to districts and police circles at some 
distance from their homes, so as to avoid recognition ; but the 
majority of the dacoits, drawn for the most part from the Brah- 
man, Rajput and Ahir castes, belong to the eastern and southern 
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parganaS; especially the villages on the Muttra and Etah borders^ 
the inhabitants of which are particularly lawless. Tn 1900 
special measures were taken to put down tfae widespread out- 
break of dacoity. The chief landowners were requested to 
provide retainers as patrols, and a force of armed police 
was detached for similar duty. It was ascertained that most of 
the dacoities took place in the canal irrigated tracts, particularly 
in the neighbourhood of canal footpaths ; and consequently 
close attention was paid to these paths and the canal bridges, 
in several eases with snccessful results. Subsequent experience 
has confirmed the necessity of watching the canals, and has 
shown that this class of crime demands the full co-operation of 
the landholders, as ivell as a liberal axiplication of the preventive 
Sections of the Criminal Procedure Code. While dacoity is 
usually traceable to the south, the western parts and particularly 
the Jumna hhachr of the Tappal circle are notorious for cattle- 
lifting. This is the work of Jat, Musalman and Gujar thangdars^ 
who are often persons of influence in their neighbourhood, the 
chief centres of this crime being Garbura, Pipli and the adjacent 
villages. These thangdars’ work in conjunction with those of 
Muttra and Gurgaon beyond the river, the cattle stolen on one 
bank being sent to the other for disposal, while the profits aie 
divided after the transaction is completed. It is a common 
practice for tho thieves to exact blackmail, called langwi or 
pirothi, from the villages on the restoration of stolen cattle, and 
the owners generally prefer the payment of a small fee to the 
thang responsible to invoking the assistance of the police. It was 
with the object of preventing the sale of stolen cattle that several 
police outposts were established in this part of the district, but 
the experiment did not prove a success and was soon abandoned. 
Of late years a common form of crime has been the theft of copper 
telegraph wire, which is immediately melted up. The offence is 
.extremely difficult to detect, and the only method of prevention is 
the prosecution of suspected bad characters. Considerable trouble 
is caused by criminal tribes, potably the Haburas and Aherias. 
The former were in old days addicted to crime of a desperate 
pature, but at the present time, though very numerous in this 
district, they seldom commit serious offences, bnt confine them- 
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selves mainly to petty theft, especially of agricultural produce. 

The Aherias are more formidable, being expert thieves and 
burglars, but though they frequently accompany gangs of daeoits 
on their excursions, they seldom take an active part beyond pro- 
curing information. Being good cultivators, they are generally 
welcomed in their villages by zamindars, and they are found in 
greatest strength in the Hathras and Sikandra Eao tahsils. 

Their depredations usually take place by night, when they 
act in small gangs, seldom numbering more than twelve persons ; 
but they are apt to cause serious trouble if disturbed, owing to 
the readiness they display in the use of the lath%. The Mallahs 
of the Iglas and Tappal circles are much addicted to petty theft, 
but their operations are mainly confined to large towns at a 
considerable distance from this district. 

It is probably true that in old days the crime of female Infaati* 
infanticide was as rife in Aligarh as m other districts with a 
large high-caste element in the population ; but it is at least 
doubtful whether the practice survived for any length of time 
after the introduction of British rule. After the enactment of 
Act VIII of 1870 a list of 127 villages was submitted in which 
the proportion of female children was unduly small, but the 
information was incomplete and a special census was taken in 
1871-72, with the result that the Pundir, Jadon and Chauhan 
clans were brought under the rules in 85 villages. Soon after- 
wards 54 of these were released from special supervision, but 
further enquiries were made into the conditions of a number of 
villages in which Jats, Ahirs, Gujars and others were suspected 
of the practice. A number of these were proclaimed, and by 
1876 as many as 86 villages were on the list, 37 being inhabited 
by Rajputs, 25 by Jats, 22 by Ahirs and one by Gujars. The 
total was rapidly reduced, however, and by 1890 very few 
villages remained, the last being struck off within the next 
ten years. 

In 1804 the jail consisted of two small houses in Koil which JaA 
were hired for the purpose ; but it was not large enough even for 
forty prisoners, and it proved so insecure that many escaped, 
in spite of the presence of a military guard. A criminal jail 
was built in 1810 at a cost of Es. 34,000, while the adjoining 
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Civil jail and hospital were added in 1816; the es:p©nditiir0 on 
the new buildings being Rs. 11,000. In 1817 the military guard 
vras removed, and till 1831 its duties were performed by a 
detachment of the Agra provincial battalion, which was then 
disbanded, a special jail guard being organised to take its place. 
The jail, which was reconstructed after the Mutiny, stands in 
the civil station, between the Oudh and Eohilkhand Railway and 
the Anupshahr road ; it ranks as a second-class prison, and is 
under the superintendence of the civil sm*geon. The daily 
average number of prisoners was 648 from 1845 to 1849, while 
fifty years later, from 1895 to 1899, it was only 420. The usual 
manufactures are carried on within the jail walls, the principal 
industries being weaving of various descriptions and the pro- 
duction of ropes, matting, bricks and tiles. 

From 1804 to 1861 the revenue from excise, or the abJcari 
mahal as it was called, consisted merely of the sale proceeds of 
farms 5 the right to manufacture and sell spirituous liquor, as 
well as the vend of hemp drugs and opium, being leased to 
contractors, who engaged either for a single pargana or for a 
group of parganas. The system had the merit of simplicity, 
since the farmer was responsible for preventive work, and the 
establishment was limited to a darogha and four peons. The 
income, however, was small, for during the ten years ending 
with 1851-52 the average collections were Rs. 14,600 on account 
of liquor, Rs. 4,330 for drugs, and Rs. 2,600 for opium, 
exclusive of the amount paid for the opium by the contractor, 
who purchased it direct from Ghazipur. In 1862 the farming 
system was abolished and the distillery system introduced. Dis- 
tilleries were opened at Aligarh, Hathras, Atrauli and Sikandra 
Rao, and these remained in existence till 1881, when that at Atrauli 
was closed. The Hathras and Sikandra Rao distilleries were 
abolished in 1882, while that at Aligarh was closed in 1894, 
arrangements being made for the supply of liquor from Meerut 
and several other places. The ordinary distillery system has 
always been in force, save when the modified system was 
experimentally adopted in 1883, only to be abandoned after a 
yearns trial. For the first five years from the introduction of 
the distillery system the average annual receipts from liquor 
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were Rs. 15;414; of which Rs. 10,911 represented still-head duty 
and Rs. 4,503 the meome from license fees. From 1867-68 to 
1876-77 the seasons were somewhat more favourable, and 
license fees rose with the adoption of free competition, so that 
the average receipts were Rs. 7,353 from licenses and Rs. 10,705 
from duty, making in all Rs. 18,058. A further increase was 
recorded during the next decade, the total annual receipts being 
Rs. 22,030, of which Rs. 9,800 were derived from licenses. Then 
came a very marked advance from 1887-88 to 1896-97, though 
the income fell off greatly at the end of the period owing to the 
abolition of the distillery, the average for the ten years being 
Rs. 32,970, licenses alone contributing Rs. 18,051. Figures 
from 1890-91 onwards are shown in the appendix, and from 
these it will be seen that the average for the ten years ending 
with 1906-07 was Rs. 47,298, licenses rising^ to Rs. 22,036, while 
still head duty was Rs. 25,261, amounting to nearl}^ Rs. 40,000 
in the last year*. The increase is due rather to the enhancement 
of the duty than to greater consumption, though the latter has 
undoubtedly risen. From 1877-78 to 1886-87 it amounted to 
12,157 gallons per annum, while in the next decade it was 
15,736, and in the last ten years 16,359 gallons. The figure varies 
as usual with the nature of the season, but even in the best 
years it is relatively low and the consumption per head is much 
smaller than in most districts, in spite of the large industrial 
population. 

The receipts on account of foreign liquors, including Rosa other 
rum, are slowly increasing, but their consumption is almost 
wholly confined to the large towns. The average for the last 
ten years was Rs. 952, but nearly double this sum was realised 
in 1906-07. The fermented liquors known as tari and 8endh% 
obtained from the two common species of palm trees, are not 
widely drunk in this district. The right of vend is leased to a 
single contractor, but in spite of the abundance of khajur or 
date palms the income from this source in no more than Rs. 295 
annually. 

Hemp drugs on the other hand are somewhat largely con- Hemp 
Burned by most classes of Hindus, in the form of charas and 
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Vhang^ both of which are imported by the lessees. The farming 
system has always been in force, and the only modification in 
the old arrangements has been the enhancement of the duty 
since 1900. From 184o~44 to 1852-68 the average receipts from 
drugs were Es. 4,474, but during the ten years ending with 
1876-77 it was Rs, 8,468 ^ it fell to Rs. 8,056 in the following 
decade, but has since risen, averaging Es. 10,233 from 1887-88 to 
1896-97, and for the last ten years Es. 15,928. The consumption 
does not appear to have increased, but rather the reverse, since 
during the last decade it has averaged 24*5 maunds of charas and 
175-^ of hhang*, the figures for the preceding five years were 
58*37 and 278 maunds respectively. 

» There remains opium, which in the matter of the revenue 
realised is almost as important as country spirit, the drug being 
largely consumed both by Musalmans of all classes and by many 
castes of HiMus. In former days the right of sale was farmed 
to the highest bidder, who imported the opium he required from 
Ghazipur ; but after the Mutiny all opium was purchased from 
the Government treasurer and his agents at the various tahsils, 
each shop being licensed for retail vend. The average receipts 
from the farm for the ten years ending with 1852-53 'were 
Es. 3,103 annually, or less than a tithe of the piesent figure. 
From 1867-68 to 1876-77 the average was Es. 30,111, rising to 
Es. 30,382 in the next decade, with an annual consumption of 
69*5 maunds. From 1887-88 to 1896-97 the consumption re- 
mained almost the same at 68*5 maunds, but the income was 
Rs. 32,460, while in the last ten years it was Es. 44,200, the 
amount of opium sold being 76’6 maunds per annum. There is 
practically no opium produced in this district, and smuggling is 
confined to the illicit introduction of the drug from Etah, Budaun 
and elsewhere; but it will be seen from the returns that the 
number of cases detected is very smalL^ 

The registration of documents dates from the earliest days 
of British rule, when the duty was entrusted to the registrar of 
the judge^s court. In 1832 it was made over to the sadr amin 
or subordinate judge, and this system was maintained till 1864, 
when the district judge became the registrar, the tahsildars being 
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deputy registrars for their respective subdivisions. The latter 
were subsequently replaced by departmental sub-registrars, one 
of whom is stationed at the headquarters of each tahsil. The 
work is much heavier at Aligarh and Hathras than elsewhere, 
and is least at Atrauli and Khair. The average receipts from 
registration of all kinds for the five years ending with 1907 were 
Es. 17,155 and the charges, including commission, Es. 7,500 
annually. 

Stamp duty as at first charged on the institution of suits stamps, 
constituted a portion, if not the whole, of the remuneration of the 
munsif in whose court the payment was made. This practice 
ceased in 1824, but the sale of stamps was conducted by the 
courts concerned till 1854, when the control of the stamps was 
made over to the treasurer. The annual income from stamp (luty, 
levied under the Court-Fees Act and the Indian Stamp Act, for 
each year from 1891 onwards is shown in the appendix.* The 
average total receipts for the ten years ending with 1907-08 
were Es. 3,83,000, rising in the last year to Es. 4,45,000, and the 
expenditure Es. 8,985 annually. Of the former nearly Es. 2,95,000 
were derived from the sale of judicial stamps, representing 77 
per cent, of the whole. This is a high figure, both relatively 
and absolutely, the increase in the volume of litigation having 
been very remarkable during recent years. For the five years 
ending with 1867-68 the average total receipts were only 
Es. 1,02,825, of which Es. 95,340 represented judicial stamps ; 
while formerly the figures were even smaller, the average sales 
from 1848-49 to 1852-53 being Es. 68,900 for stamps of all 
kinds. 

The earliest form of income tax was that leviod under Inooma 
Act XXXII of 1860, imposed on all kinds of income exceeding 
Es. 200 ; but its assessment and collection proved very difficult, 
and a year later the minimum was raised to Es. 500. This 
amended tax was m force for five years, and was then abolished. 

In 1867 a license tax was imposed on trades and professions, 
and this was followed a year later by a certificate tax on incomes 
of Es. 500 and upwards, which gave place to a regular income- 
tax in 1869, renewed in 1870 at the rate of six pies per rupee on 
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all profits exceeding Eb. 500. The amount collected in 
1870-71 was Es. 1,25^467, but at the end of 1872 the tax was 
removed, and it was not till 1877 that a fresh license tax 
was introduced, the latter being levied till the substitution of the 
present income tax under Act II of 1886. The only subsequent 
change was the exemption in 1903 of incomes less than Es. I 5 OOO 
per annum, a measure which in this district afforded great relief 
to the poorer classes hitherto affected. Tables given in the 
appendix show the annual receipts from 1890-91 onwards, 
both for the whole district and also for the various tahsils, 
as well as for the cities of Koil and Hathras.* During 
the five years ending with 1907-08 the average total amount was 
Es. '^,650 as compared with Es. 85,550 for the previous ten years, 
when the number of assessees wms much larger. Of the former 
amount Es. 1,658 were collected by companies, while Es. 48,762 
were paid by persons assessed at the higher rate, as compared 
with Es. 20,000 paid by those assessed at five pies with incomes 
from Es. 1,000 to Es. 2,000, the average incomes in the two cases 
being Es. 4,344 and Es. 1,050 respectively. The great bulk of the 
tax IS paid by the merchants of Hathras, and most of the remain- 
der by pleaders, professional men and traders at Aligarh. In the 
tural tracts the amount is generally insignificant, the tahsils with 
the highest assessment being Aligarh and Sikandra Rao. 

In early days the postal service was limited to the through 
mail lines from Aligarh to Dehli, Meerut, Moradabad and 
Bareilly on the north and north-east and to Agra and Allahabad 
on the south. There was no internal post of any kind, and the 
transmission of official correspondence between the district head- 
quarters and the outlying police stations was effected solely 
through the agency of the police. In 1846 a district post for the 
use of the jiublic was organized, and a regular staff of runners 
maintained, a uniform fee of two pice being charged for each 
packet ; though subsequently this was modified by limiting the 
weight to one tola for two pice, while the cost of maintenance was 
defrayed from the proceeds of a cess known as the dahana. The 
next important step was taken in 1866, when the operations of 
the imperial post-office were widely extended, and the absorption 
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of the local mail lines and offices was commenced. By 1872 there 
were fifteen imperial and fourteen district post-offices, the last of 
the latter disappearing in 1906, A list of all the offices at 
present in existence will bo found in the appendix. In addition 
to the head office at Aligarh, there are thirteen sub -offices in the 
district, from which the mails are distributed to 39 branch offices. 

The railway is utilised as far as possible, but there is a consider- 
able staff of runners, all of whom are paid from imperial funds. 

The operations of the post-office have vastly extended during 
recent years. In 1861 the number of letters and parcels dealt 
with was just over 300,000 ; ten years later it had risen to 
535,000 ; and now it is about ten times the latter amount, while 
at the same time the post-office does a very large business in 
money orders, which are freely used for the payment ofi*Iand 
revenue, and also as a savings bank. Aligarh is an important 
postal centre by reason of the workshops, to which reference has 
already been made, and consequently the staff employed in the 
district is unusally large. 

There are combined post and telegraph offices at Aligarh head Tele- 
Office, Aligarh city, Chherat, Atrauli, Hathras, Harduaganj, 

Chharra and Sikandra Eao In addition there are railway offices 
at all stations, so that the district is unusually well provided in 
this respect. Lines of telegraph are also maintained along the 
principal canals, but these are for departmental purposes only 
and are not available for the general public. 

At the present time there are four municipalities in the Mumoi- 
district, at Koil or Aligarh, Hathras, Atrauli and Sikandra Rao. 

In the first two towns there was originally, from the earliest days 
of British rule, a committee known as the local agency for the 
management of local affairs, including police, conservancy and 
improvements. Funds were raised by town duties, a form of 
octroi, and at Koil alone these amounted to Rs. 6,000 annually 
from 1806 to 1810, after which they were farmed, the sum 
realised gradually rising from Rs. 6,200 in ISIO'tpSlJ^s. 12,500 in 
1836, when they were abolished simultaneously wit^^ii^AsTd^^ 
customs duties. During the last ten years of their collection** 
upwards of Es. 30,000 was expended in local improvements in 
Koil alone. After the abolition of the town duties a form of 
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house tax was introduced for the purposes of watch and ward, 
and this received the sanction of law under Act XX of 1856, 
which was applied to Aligarh and Hathras immediately after its 
promulgation. On the 1st of January 1866 the towns of Koil, 
Hathras, Atrauli, Sikandra Eao and Harduaganj were constituted 
municipalities, and four years later the old house tax was replaced 
by octroi. The only subsequent change of importance, apart from 
the effects of the various enactments regarding the administra- 
tion of municipalities generally, has been the removal of Hardua- 
ganj from the list. This occurred in September 1882, when that 
town was brought under Act XX of 1856. In every case the 
municipal income is derived mainly from the octroi tax on 
imports, and details of the receipts, expenditure and management 
in e Jfti instance will be found in the several articles, while the 
figures of income and disbursements under the main heads for each 
year from 1890-91 onwards are shown in the;appendix.* 

A large number of places are administered under the provi- 
sions of Act XX of 1856. This enactment was applied in 1860 
to Atrauli, Sikandra Eao and Harduaganj, which subsequently 
became municipalities, and also to Tappal, Khair, Mursan, 
Sasni and Mendu. A year later the list was extended by the 
inclusion of Pilkhana, Kauriaganj, Purdilnagar, Bijaigarh, Jalali, 
Kachaura, Datauli, Hasayan, Chharra-Eafatpur and Gangiri; 
while in 1867 Beswan, Jatari and Daryapur were added. 
Harduaganj followed in 1882; but in 1902 Daryapur was 
removed from the list and in 1909 the Act was withdrawn 
from Datauli, Gangiri and Jatari on account of their dwindling 
importance. This leaves a present total of fifteen towns, in 
each of which a house tax is levied in the usual manner 
for the purposes of watch and ward, conservancy and minor 
improvements. Details of the annual income and expenditure 
are given in the articles on the places in question. In former days 
the number of towns in which Act XX was in force was much 
larger. Between 1860 and 1867 the measure was introduced in 
^D^b»f1Barauli, Chandaus, Iglas, Madrak, Somna, and Akrabad, 
but it was withdrawn owing to the insignificance and poverty 
of the places concerned at various dates between 1882 and 1895, 
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Section 34 of the Police Act, V of 18G1, -was applied on its 
introduction to the Act XX towns then in existence, and the 
others were brought under its operations in 1867. It is now 
in foice in all the municipalities and in the Act XX towns of 
Mursan, Mendu and Khair, having been withdrawn elsewhere 
owing to the absence of resident magistrates. The Village Sani- 
tation Act, 1892, has I'ecently been applied to all Act XX towns. 

The administration of local funds other than those derived 
from the town duties and house tax was in early days entrusted 
to various bodies, such as the road and ferry fund committee, 
which came into existence after the first regular settlement, the 
dispensary committee and the school committee. The various 
bodies were amalgamated into a district committee in 1871, when 
the cesses were consolidated into a single demand, but the 
different committees continued to act in their respective spheres, 
under the general control of the district committee as a whole, 
till the formation of the district board in 1884, when the elective 
principle was introduced. The board, as modified by the legis- 
lation of 1906, consists of 25 members, including the magistrate 
as chairman, the six subdivisional officers, and three elected 
members from each tahsil sitting for a period of three years 
and retiring in rotation, so that every tahsil returns one member 
annually. The functions of the board are of the usual varied 
nature, including the maintenance of the local roads and ferries, 
schools, dispensaries, cattle-pounds, the vaccination and veteri- 
nary staffs and several minor departments. The income and 
expenditure under the main heads for a series of years will be 
found in the appendix.* 

During the first half of the nineteenth century there were 
no schools in the district beyond the small and very inefficient 
indigenous institutions, and students desirous of a higher educa* 
tion had to proceed to the Government schools at Agra, Meerut, 
Dehli and Bareilly. An enquiry made in 1845 showed that 
there were 159 Persian and Arabic and 137 Hindi and Sanskrit 
schools in the district, and of the whole number 86 were in Koil, 
while the aggregate attendance was 2,905, the pupils being mainly 
Musalmans, Brahmans, Banias and Kayasths. Though the 
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schools were in most cases very small and the teachers inade- 
quately paid, the standard of education was considered higher 
than in most districts, and this was one of the reasons for the 
selection of Aligarh as one of the eight experimental districts, 
in which a uniform system of general control over the village 
schools was introduced in 1850. In that year tahsili schools 
were started at Koil, Hathras, Atrauli, Tappal, Khair, Akrabad, 
Iglas and Sikandra Rao, while in 1853 halqahandi or village 
schools were started under Government control. Progress was 
cheeked by the outbreak of the Mutiny, which caused all the 
schools to be broken up till April 1858. Even then the village 
schools were at work only in the Hathras and Iglas tahsils, 
which contained 91 such institutions with 1,209 pupils, while m 
addition there were eight tahsili schools with 680 on the rolls 
and 199 indigenous schools with 2,131 pupils. At first the 
halqaband% system was confined to the two tahsils mentioned, 
but it was extended to Sikandra Eao in 1863 and to the other 
subdivisions a year later. During the ten years ending with 
1868 considerable progress w^as made. An Anglo-vernacular 
school was started at Aligarh in 1858 in connection with 
the tahsili school, and by degrees it grew into the present 
high school, a new building being provided in 1870. In 1859 
the tahsili school at Iglas was moved to Beswan, and in 1861 
a similar change was made from Akrabad to Bijaigarh. In 
1864 Anglo-vernacular schools were started at Sikandra Rao 
and Hathras, and a year later one was opened at Atrauli; 
they all continued in existence till 1900, when those at Sikandra 
Eao and Atrauli were closed for lack of pupils. These schools 
were classed as aided, since they were supported mainly from 
local contributions and municipal grants. A school for girls 
was started at Koil in 1863, and by the end of the followdug 
year there were 42 such schools in various parts of the 
district, though the number soon decreased. By 1868 the schools 
comprised the mla school at Aligarh, six tahsili schools at 
each of the present tahsil headquarters, excepting Iglas, the 
school at Beswan having been retained, 101 halqahandi schools, 
32 girls ^ schools, 200 indigenous schools and the three Anglo- 
vernacular schools, the total attendance at all these institutions 
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being 6,683. By 1878 the number of middle schools had increased 
by three, as pargana schools had been started at Hardua- 
ganj, Tappal and Jalali. There were then 167 halqabandi^ 
178 indigenous, 10 female and six municipal free schools, which 
had been started two or three years previously, as well as 
the Anglo-vernacular schools and the Muhammadan Anglo- 
oriental school recently opened at Aligarh, the total number of 
pupils being 7,968. The numbers subsequently declined, owing 
to the reduction in expenditure, but of late years there has been 
a very great increase as regards both schools and scholars. In 
1898 there were 528 schools of all classes with some 13,000 
pupils, and of these 14 were secondary and 188 were primary 
schools, either managed or aided by the district board or else 
supported by the municipalities. In 1907-08 the number of 
institutions, aj)ait fiom unaided indigenous schools, which are 
numerous if unimportant and generally ephemeral, was 277 and 
that of scholars 14,505.* A list given in the appendix shows 
all the schools in existence in 1908. It includes the Muham- 
madan Anglo- oriental college and the district high school; nine 
middle vernacular schools at all the tahsil headquarters, and at 
Beswan, Sasni and B-'jaigarh; the Anglo-vernacular school at 
Hathras; six municipal sciiools at Aligarh and Hathras; 61 
upper and 97 lower primary scools managed by the district 
board, 15 giils' schools belonging to the same authority; and 
41 aided schools, of which two are for girls. 

The Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental college at Aligarh was 
started as a school in May 1875, and was at first located in the 
old mess-house of the Aligarh cantonment. It owed its incep- 
tion in a large measure to Sir Saiyid Ahmad Khan Bahadur, who 
as early as 1870 had endeavoured to enlist sympathy with his 
ideal of a great Musalman university, a consummation which 
has constantly been kept in view by the supporters and managers 
of the college. The foundation stone of the new buildings was 
laid by Lord Lytton in January 1877, and from that time the 
institution has achieved constant progress and the expansion 
of the premises has been carried on without cessation. The 
number of students rose from 66 in 1875 to 186 in 1878, to 218 
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in 1888 and to 343 ton years later, while in 1908 it was no less 
than 770, the growth of the college and school having been 
remarkably rapid during the last few years. For the first six 
years of its existence Mr. II. G. Siddons was principal, and in 
1883 he was succeeded by ]\lr. T. P^eck, who held charge till 1899, 
when he w^as followed by itr. T. Monson. The latter resigned 
in 1906, and his successor was Mr. W. A. Areliboid, the present 
incumbent of the office. The original grant of 74 acres of land 
was supplemented by an annual contribution of Rs, 6,000, which 
has since been largely increased, while several additional grants 
have been made from time to time for building purposes, as for 
example the gift of Rs. 10,000 in 1882 and of Rs. 20,000 for a 
junior boarding-house in 1900. The objects of the college are 
to afford Musalmans an English education without prejudice 
to their religion; to combine a thorough education with moral 
and physical development ; and to imitate as far as possible the 
English pattern of a residential college, so as to keep the students 
tinder careful supervision, to create a sense of discipline and 
to foster the growth of a corporate feeling among all members 
of the institution. There are two large quadrangles surrounded 
with rooms for the students, a mosque, a fine dining-hall and 
a number of class-rooms, lecture halls, laboratories and the like. 
The buildings are as yet incomplete, but constant additions are 
being made, so that in time the college bids fair to be the largest 
and best equipped institution of its kind in India. The school 
is at present housed in temporary buildingvS, but a comprehensive 
scheme of improvement has been framed, including the estab- 
lishment of several residential hostels for students of various 
classes. The college has met with support from every part 
of India, and the list of benefactors includes almost all 
the leading Musalmans of the country. The affairs of the 
college are managed by a committee of trustees, in whom 
the general administration of the institution and its revenues 
is vested. Large sums are realised from subscriptions, and 
in this connection much is done by the students themselves, 
who have organised a very active duty society The college 
is affiliated to the Allahabad University up to the M.A. 
standard. 
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Statistics of literacy^ or ability to read and mite, were 
first compiled at the censas of 1872, but the returns were very 
unsatisfactory* They showed that of the whole population 2*22 
per cent, were literate, the proportion rising to 4*14 per cenL in 
the case of males, whereas in spite of the existence of numerous 
girls’ schools only five females were said to be able to read and 
write. By 1881 the proportion of literate males was 4*7 per 
cent., but this had fallen to 4*1 ten years later, though in 1901 
it w^as 5*2, which is considerably higher than in any of the 
adjacent districts except Muttra. Literacy has made much 
greater progress among females, the figure rising from *08 in 
1881 to *1 in 1891 and to *24 per cent, at the last census, this 
being identical with the general average for the provinces. The 
literate population in 1901 amounted to 2*68 per cent, of the 
whole, the proportion being practically the same among both 
Hindus and Musalmans. There is of course an immense differ- 
ence in this respect between the various castes. Over 60 per 
cent, of the Kayasth males can read and write, while barely 
two Chamars in a thousand can make the same boast. As usual 
the Nagri script is most commonly employed, being used by 
66*2 per cent, of the literate population as against 17*4 per cent, 
who adopt the Persian character, and 8*2 per cent, who know both. 
The balance consists of persons literate in English and other 
languages, especially the former, which is more widely known 
in Aligarh than in most districts. 

There are at present eight dispensaries under the manage- 
ment of the district board. The Aligarh dispensary dates from 
1849, when it was founded by Mr. Blunt, the necessary funds 
being raised by private subscription. It was made over to 
Government in 1851, and in the same year branch dispensaries 
were opened at Hathras and Sikandra Eao. Next came Khair 
in 1862, though this was closed in 1879 and was not reopened till 
1892. A fourth branch was started at Atrauli in 1873, and in 
1893 three more were instituted, at Iglas, Dadon and Gabhana, the 
two last owing their origin to the liberality of the resident land- 
owners. In 1872 the sadr dispensary at Aligarh was moved into 
a larger house, which had formerly belonged to Mr, John Thom- 
ton^ one of the first indigo planters, and was purchased by Mr« 
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Bramley, then collector of the district, by whom it was presented 
to the city. The Dufferin hospital at Aligarh dates from 1892 ; 
it was built by a contribution from the Countess of DuflPerin^s 
fund and is supported by a Government grant and local sub- 
scriptions. A second female dispensary was established in 1896 
a,t Hathras by a wealthy resident of Farrukhabad, who named 
it the Smghari hospital in memory of his wife, the daughter of 
a. Hathras banker. In 1894 a third was opened at Gabhana, but 
this closed its brief existence in 1897. In addition to these 
institutions there is a small canal dispensary at Nanau, two rail- 
way hospitals belonging to the East Indian and the Oudh and 
Bohilkhand systems at Aligarh, as well as the usual police and 
jail dispensaries. The work done is very great, and the extent 
to which the hospitals are appreciated is illustrated by the fact 
that during the five years ending with 1907 the average attend- 
ance at the district board dispensaries was 85,662 and at the 
two female hospitals 12,573. 

The district boaid derives a considerable income from cattle- 
pounds, the management of which has been entrusted to its care 
since 1891, whereas prior to that dale they were under the 
charge of the magistrate. In recent years the number of pounds 
has been appreciably increased, for at first they were only found 
in connection with the police stations. Apart from those at the 
municipal towns, the receipts from which are credited to the 
several municipal boards, there are now 31 pounds in the dis- 
trict. They are located at each of the existing police stations 
except Bhankri, and also at Jawan, Lodha, Jalali, Barauli and 
Budhansi in the Aligarh tahsil ; at Chharra, Gangiri, Lohgarh and 
Lehra Salempur in Atrauli ; at Beswan in Iglas • at Narayanpur, 
Somna and Jatari in Khair ; at Mursan and Mendu in Hathras, 
and at Bijaigarh, Agsauli, Kauriaganj, Purdilnagar and Jao in 
tahsil Sikandra Eao. The average net income from all these 
pounds during the five years ending with 1908 was Es. 5,493 
annually. 

The nazul land in the district is variously managed. There 
are altogether 74 plots under the control of the district board, 
which derives therefrom an income of Es. 616 yearly ; such land^ 
when of any value^ being let on annual leases, save in the case 
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of four plots leased for five years in the Sikandra Eao tahsiL 
Within the limits of the Act XX towns are 284 such plots, 
bringing in Es. 1/316 annually, and these are similarly treated 
except in the case of two plots in Khair given for thirty years 
on building leases. The rest is municipal, and the most im- 
portant blocks are to be found at Aligarh. There the nazul 
properties in the town are managed directly by the municipal 
boaid, while similar land in the civil station is controlled by the 
collector, though the income is credited to the municipal funds. 
A complete survey of the town was made in 1903, when all nazvl 
plots and buildings were recorded in a prescribed register. 
Actually the largest areas consist of roads and the like, but 
the most valuable property comprises 21 shops at Balai Qila, 
close to the Jami Masjid. In 1860 some forty shops wero 
built) there by Government, but some of these were afterwards 
sold, and others were resumed for the accommodation of police 
constables and tahsil servants, those remaining being leased at 
an annual rent of Es 210. The smaller plots are usually given 
on lorvg terminable leases for building purposes, notably a block 
of about two acres between the giand trunk loacl and the East 
Indian Eailway, which is held by Lai a Maluk Ghand, the 
proprietor of the Diamond Jubilee Lock Factory, for thirty years 
at an annual rental of Es. 50. In the civil station most of the 
nazul is leased at Es. 10 per acre, a rate sanctioned in 1903. 
Some plots, however, are held ai) a lower or even a nominal rent. 
The club rents nearly nine acres on a thirty years^ lease for 
Es 44 annually. Three acres are held at Es. 25 for twenty-five 
years by Karim-un-nissa Begam ; and three plots, over 15 acres 
in extent, are held by the trustees of the college. One was given 
for 25 years to Sir Saiyid Ahmad Khan for Es. 19 ; a second 
for 30 years at eight annas annually stands in the name of the 
secretary to the institution ; and the latter also holds a third 
block in perpetuity on a rental of one rupee per annum. In 
Hathras the nazwl lands, surveyed in 1904-05, are controlled by 
the municipal board. It would appear that much of the site 
was sold outright in 1820, while the rest w^as leased at a nominal 
rent to residents ; but at the present day considerable sums are 
derived from building leases of petty plots given on the highest 
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possible rents. The tahsil moat and the adjacent land is cnlti- 
vated, lying too low for building purposes ; it is nearly twelve 
acres in extent and is held on a triennial lease for Es. 602 
annually, while the total amount yearly derived from riazul is 
Es. 1,081. In Atrauli the area is insignificant : apart from roads 
and Government buildings, six plots bringing in only Es. 32 
annually, of which one-fourth is paid into the treasury and the 
remainder is hold by the municipality. In Sikandra Eao nazul 
is even less important, and the sole source of income is the sale 
proceeds of fruit and grass from the encamping ground. 



CHAPTER V. 


History, 


No materials are as yet available for an. adequate account Ancient, 
of tbe early history of this tract. Hindu legend makes the 
district part of the kingdom of the Pandavas, who are said to 
have moved their capital to Ahar in Bulandshahr after the destruc- 
tion of Hastinapura. The same claim is urged on behalf of 
Koil, a place of undoubted antiquity, but the identification of 
the town with Kausambi rests on no foundation whatever. 
Equally impossible of proof is the assertion that Koil or Kol was 
an asv/ra who was slain by Balarama, the brother of Krishna 
and the reputed founder of the town. This same story relates 
that Balarama proceeded to Ramghat on the Ganges, and that on 
the way Hardeva built Harduaganj and colonised it with the 
Ahirs of his army. It would appear that certain towns in the 
district were inhabited in Buddhist times, for, although no detailed 
exploration has yet been made of any sites. Buddhistic remains, 
now deposited in the Aligarh Institute, have been found in the 
Balai Qila at Koil, while others have been unearthed from the 
great mound called Gohankhera to the east of Sasni, where 
remains of an ancient temple are visible, and from the tilas to 
the west and south of Lakhnau. * It is practically certain that 
in the second century before Christ the country was under the 
sway of the satraps of Muttra, whose coins have been found at 
Shahgarh or Sahegarh near Kauriaganj and at various places 
in the Bulandshahr district ; while at a later date the country 
was overrun by the great Kushans. There are no remains which 
can definitely be assigned to the Gupta era, but several old Hindu 
sites are in existence, such as Jalali, which was called Nilauti 
before the days of the Pathans, the brick-strewn mounds of 
Khora and Bajhera to the west of Akrabad, the mound called 
Kitkhari Khera to the north of Jalali, the ancient fort of Sankra 
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on. the Ganges, the hhera at Tuksan near Hathras and the old fort 
of Tappal overlooking the khadir of the Jumna. 

We reach firmer ground with the foundation of the Tomar 
kingdom of Dehli, which clearly embraced this district. In 
subordination to the paramount ruler were the Dor Eajputs of 
Baran or Bulandshahr, whose genealogy for some ten generations 
has been preserved. * It is certain that the sway of the Dors 
extended over this district, but the names given in local tradition 
do not exactly agree with the list of kings given in the copperplate 
inscription of Manpur in the Bulandshahr district. Here the 
account states that in 872 A.D. Baran was held by Eaja 
Vikrama Sen, whose brother Kali resided in Jalali, both being 
subject to Anang Pal of Dehli. This is of course impossible, 
for Anang Pal did not obtain the throne of Dehli till the 
eighth century at the earliest and probably a good deal later, 
Mr. Vincent Smith ascribing his foundation of the red fort, where 
the Qutb Minar now stands, to the middle of the tenth century, f 
Now the Manpur plate contains the name of one Vikramaditya, 
the tenth of the Dor line, who was in possession in 1076 A.D. 
The story goes on to say that Vikrama Sen had two sons, Indar 
and Mukindar, of whom the former succeeded to Baran and the 
latter to Jalali, where he was followed by Gobind Sen. Then came 
the latter’s son, Nahar Singh, the reputed founder of Sainbhal, 
whose grandson, Dasrath Singh, built Jalesar and was followed 
by his brother, Bijai Ram, the father of Budh Sen. This Raja 
Budh Sen was the hero of a story which crops up in many parts 
of the country. It is said that once, when journeying from 
Jalali to Dehli, he came to a foZ or where he dismounted, 
as he had left his retinue far behind ; that while he waited for 
their arrival he was attacked by a fox, which persisted in barking 
and standing at bay, though wounded by the Raja’s sword; and 
that when his followers pointed out that the air and soil must 
have some marvellous qualities to inspire so much courage in a 
mean and contemptible animal, he determined to build a city on 
so favourable a site, and therefore digging up some clay from the 
jh'd with his dagger, he laid the foundations of Koil. The city when 
completed beearae his capital, and Budh Sen’s authority extended 
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over Jalesar^ Kampil, Patiali, Bar an, Sambhal and Budann, After 
a reign of 55 years he was succeeded by his son, Mangal Sen, who 
made an alliance with Raja Bena of Atranji and Etawah, giving 
his daughter in marriage to Bena’s eldest son. The latter was mur- 
dered by his younger brother, and the widowed Padmavati 
returned to Koil, where her father built for her a lofty pillar, from 
which she could daily behold the sacred Ganges, though another 
account avers that the unhappy lady was immured in the 
column. 

For many reasons the story is hopeless. Budh Sen was sixth 
in descent from V ikrama Sen, so that the traditional foundation of 
Koil would on this supposition take place in the second half of the 
twelfth century, and it is perfectly clear that the city was of very 
much earlier origin. Mangal Sen could not have enjoyed sojong 
a reign, for in 1193 Koil fell into other hands, while the legend 
of the inllar and of the extent of the Dor kingdom is clearly 
absurd. On the other hand, it is perhaps significant that no 
mention is made of Koil in the account of the invasion by Mah- 
mud of Ghazni in 1018. The capture of Baran is narrated at 
length, as also is thar of Mahaban and Muttra, which followed ; 
so that it seems clear that no important city then existed in the 
intervening country. Baran was at that time held by Har Datt, 
the father of Vikramaditya, and it is certain that Mahmud’s 
victories caused, for a time at any rate, the decay of the Dor 
power. The Doab was overrun by Meos, and the Dors are said 
to have called to their assistance the Bargujars, who then for the 
first time established a hold on this district. These Bargujars 
are said to have fought for Prithvi Raj against the Chandels of 
Mahoba, and to have been liberally rewarded by the victorious 
monarch. Perhaps, too, they bad assisted his grandfather, Visala 
Deva of Ajmer, in driving out the Tomars from Dehli and 
establishing the Chauhan dynasty. 

The Dors still held Baran when Qutbmd-din Aibak invaded 
the Duab with the armies of Islam in 1193, and captured that cQ^q-uest, 
stronghold from Chandra Sen. A year later he took Koil, de- 
scribed by Hasan Nizami as one of the most celebrated foiti esses 
in India. He adds that those of the gariison who were wise 
embraced Islam, but those who stood by their ancient faith "were 
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slain. The nobles and chiefs of the state entered the fort; and 
carried off much treasure and countless plunder^ including one 
thousand horses.^^* It was here that the army was joined by 
Muiz-ud-din Muhammad bin Sam^ the Sultan, who then accom- 
panied Qutb-ud-din to Benares. Eeturning from the latter place, 
Qutb-ud-din punished certain tribe in the neighbourhood of 
Kol” but it is unfortunately not clear whether the sufferers were 
Dors or Bargujars ; nor indeed is the name of any ruler or tribe 
mentioned in connection with the capture of the city. It would 
appear that the place was not taken without loss, since to this 
day the tombs of Shah Jamal, Pir Bahadur and others testify to 
the death of several persons of eminence who fell in the assault. 
The fortress must have been of importance, for Koil at once 
became the seat of a Musalman governor, the first to hold the 
post being Hisam-ud-din Ughlabaq, a great noble, who was after- 
wards transferred to the newly acquired province of Oudh. 

An important effect of the Musalman invasion was the 
movement it induced among the Rajputs of Western India. 
Displaced from their original homes they wandered eastwards in 
small bodies and at different times, and many such colonies were 
established in the Doab. The Dors were almost exterminated by 
the invading armies and the Bargujars were much weakened, 
though they appear at all times to have successfully maintained 
a conciliatory policy towards their Musalman overlords. Else- 
where the fighting races seem to have vanished, and their places 
were taken by the Chauhans, who occupied the north and west, 
bfeing led thither by the descendants of Prithvi Raj, the Jadons in 
the south and scattered colonies of the Gahlot, Pundir, Porach 
and many other clans. The presence of Musalman garrisons at 
Koil, Jalali and elsewhere prevented the rise of the Rajputs to 
any eminence ; but in the rural tracts they seem to have remained 
undisturbed so long as they paid their tribute, and in the course 
of time they acquired considerable power within the limits of 
their petty spheres of influence. 

The references to Koil by the Musalman historians are fairly 
numerous, though insufficient to form a connected narrative. The 
district remained in the undisturbed possession of Shams-ud-din 
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Altamsh, but his successor, Eukn-ud-din Piroz, so mismanaged 
affairs that a rebellion ensued among the governors, and on his 
departure from Dehli with an army he was deserted by the 
Wazir, Nizam-ud-din Muhammad Junaidi, who in 1236 fled 
to Koil and then joined the governor of Budaun. The conspir- 
acy hatched at Koil proved successful and Eukn-ud-din was 
deposed; but the Wazir did not acquiesce in the accession of the 
princess Eizia, and carried on a campaign against Dehli with Koil 
as his base for some time before peace was made. In 1242 Koil 
was given to Kizam-ul-Mulk Mazhab-ud-din, who was appointed 
Wazir by Ala-ud-din Masaud ; but his avarice and tyranny led 
to his murder at Dehli in the same year, his place being taken by 
Kajm-ud-din Sadr-ul-Mulk.'^ In 1259 Koil was united with 
Biana and Gwalior to form a single province under the charge of 
Malik Muhammad Sher Khan, the nephew of Ulugh Khan, better 
known as Balban, who was then in command of the army. Already 
Balban had been connected with the district, for in 1242 there 
would appear to have been a rebellion on the part of the Meos 
and others in the neighbourhood of Jalali, which was repressed 
by him with much severity ; and it was at this date that Jalali 
received a Pathan garrison.f Ever since the power of Balban 
had been unchallenged in the Doab, and Koil was one of his 
many appanages. In 1258 he had erected the great minar at 
Koil to commemorate his name and the victories of his master, 
Nasir-ud-din Mahmud. This interesting monument stood on 
the high ground of the Balai Qila, but was most unfortunately 
demolished in 1862 to make room for improvements round the 
mosque, a piece of vandalism which was sanctioned by Sir 
George Edmonstone. The tower was round, with a square 
base, and was divided by external cornices into stages, of which 
the lower was 54 feet in height, while at the time of its destruc- 
tion 20 feet of the second stage remained. The base was of block 
hanhar and red sandstone; the first stage, 80 feet in circum- 
ference below and gradually diminishing, was wholly of kankar ; 
and the second stage of brick. The walls in the first stage 
diminished from 6 to 4| feet, and within was a spiral staircase 
of block kankar, approached by a door on the north side and 
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lighted by several apertures. Engraved above this doorway 
was an inscription recording the erection of the pillar by Balban 
as goveinor."^ The good work done by Balban was continued 
after his accession by his son Muhammad^ known as the Khan 
Shahid^ who held Koil for several years^ and he was succeeded by 
Muhammad Sherandaz, who took part in the Bengal campaign 
against the rebel Tughril Khan, 

Subsequent references are more scanty. In 1290, during the 
reign of Jalal-ud-din Eiroz, one Malik Kiki was governor of 
Koil. Later we hear of the garrisons being shut up in Koil and 
Baran by the Mughals under Targhi, who seriously threatened 
Delili for two months in ISOO.f 1342 Ibn Batuta passed 
through Koil on his way to China, and described it as a fine town 
surrounded by mango groves, on which account probably it 
received its name of Sabzabad or the green city; but the reign of 
Muhammad hin Tughlaq was known chiefly for the terrible 
distress that prevailed throughout the Doab by reason of repeated 
famines and the exactions of that monarch. His successor, 
Eiroz Shah, gave Koil and Oudh to Hisam-ul-Mtilk and Hisam- 
ud-din Kawa in joint charge in 1376, but after the death of 
Eiroz the country fell into a state of hopeless confusion. In 
1389 Muhammad Shah was driven from Dehli by Abu Bakr into 
the Doab, where he established himself at Jalesar, this district 
being nominally under his sway until he recovered his kingdom 
a year later. Intestine warfare, however, W’as followed by 
rebellion, and Muhammad^s successor, Mahmud, made over the 
task of reducing the country to Khwaja-i-Jahan, who had to 
begin his wmrk in this district in 1394, though he subsequently 
devoted his attention to the east, where he founded the kingdom 
of Jaunpur, After his departure Iqbal Khan became the real 
ruler of the Doab till his death in 1405, his sway being interrupted 
only by Timur^s invasion in 1398. Koil was afterwards given 
to Iqbal Kban^s family, Daulat Khan being appointed governor ; 
but the whole country was in a state of utter confusion, which 
terminated with the accession of Khizr Khan in 1414. Every- 
where the Eaj puts were in a state of rebellious discontent, and 
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iring the anarchy which had prevailed at the capital they had 
been constantly strengthening their position. Even in 1419; 
five years after his accession, he had to march in person against 
the rebels of Koil; while a year later similar repressive operations 
were undertaken by Taj-ul-Mulb; the Wazir. Khizr Khan’s son 
and successor, Mubarak Shah, was frequently engaged in the same 
task, and his troubles were increased by the threatening attitude 
of Ibrahim Shah, king of Jaunpur. 

In 1426 the Sultan marched to Atrauli, where the army 
remained encamped for some time^ and made that place his base 
in his first and successful campaign against Ibrahim.'^ On the 
death of Mubarak the country once more lapsed into a state of 
confusion, and it needed the strong arm of Bahlol Lodi to restore 
order out of chaos. When he obtained possession of Dehli in 
1445 Koil and Jalali were held by Isa Khan Turkbaeha, an 
officer who was acting as warden of the marches, for Jalesar and 
all the Duab up to Jalali were in the hands of Mahmud Shah of 
Jaunpur. The latter in 1451 made an attempt on Dehli itself dur- 
ing Bahlol’s absence in the Punjab, and the city narrowly escaped 
capture ; but the expedition came to nought, and Isa Khan 
remained unmolested in Koil, where he afterwards received a visit 
from the Sultan in person f Bahlol then proceeded to recover the 
lost territory in the Doab, and an agreement was made with 
Mahmud that the former should hold all the country administered 
by Mubarak Shah. This pact was frequently broken both by 
Mahmud and by his successors, and the district on more than 
one occasion was the scene of fighting between Bahlol and 
Husain till the final extinction of the latter’s power. In 1488 
Bahlol died near Sakit, and his remains were carried to Dehli, 
his son and successor, Sikandar Lodi, coming as far as Jalali to 
meet his father’s eorpse.f Nothing of importance occurred 
during the reign of Sikandar, who gave Koil to Umar Khan, the 
son of a Sari Afghau named Sikandar Khan ; but at the begin- 
ning of the reign of Ibrahim Lodi the of Jartauli, a 

village in pargana Tappal, raised a rebellion and defeated Umar 
Khan, who lost his life in the fight. Thereupon Qasim Khan of 
Sambhal proceeded to Tappal and inflicted a severe punishment 
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on the rebels.* Koil was then given to Umar’s son^ Muhammad 
Khan, who in 1525 bnilt the fort of Mnhammadgarh, afterwards 
known as Aligarh, as is recorded m an extant inscription. 

A year later Ibrahim was overthrown by Babar, who rapidly 
acquired possession of the Duab. He placed Koil in the charge 
of Kachak Ali Beg, but this man was attacked and taken 
prisoner by a Pathan leader named Ilias Khan just before the 
battle of Khanwah, when the position of the Mughals had been 
rendered extremely perilous by the Pathan and Eajput con- 
federacy. A f ter his victory Babar s ent Muhammad Ali Jang Jang 
to Koil, which was recaptured, the unfortunate I has being 
taken to Agra and flayed alive. The district remained in the 
hands of Humayun, the successor of Babar, till his expulsion 
by Sher Shah, but no event of note is recorded during the reigns 
of the Suris, and after the death of Islam Shah there was no 
acknowledged ruler till Humayun recovered Hindustan and the 
empire was consolidated by his youthful son Akbar. 

Under the rule of Akbar Koil was not a place of any import- 
ance. It was the capital of a sarhar, which formed part of the 
province of Agra, but no ofScer of any note is mentioned as 
having held the command, unless we except Mir Muhammad 
Gesu, a Shia who built the Idgah in 1563. The sarhar was 
divided into the four dasturs of Koil, Akbarabad, Marahra and 
Thana Farida, and was much larger than the present district, 
since it embraced almost all Bulandshahr and a large portion of 
Etah, as well as a part of Muttra. Out of 21 mahals or parganas 
only eight belong to the district as now constituted; but a 
considerable area in the Hathras, Iglas and Sikandra Eao tahsils 
was then included in the sarhar of Agra, principally in the 
pargana of Jalesar, then held by Gahlot and other Eajputs. The 
mahal of Koil was then of large extent, embracing the present 
parganas of Morthal, Barauli, Khair and most of the modern Koil, 
as well as portions of Hathras, Gorai and Hasangarh. Tk^mmin- 
dars were mainly Eajputs of the Chauhan and Janghara clans, 
who paid a revenue of 10,412,305 dams on a cultivated area of 
648,655 bighas : the great size of the pargana is illustrated by the 
fact that the military contingent amounted to no fewer than 450 

' 7 E. H. I., V, 104. 
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horse and 29,050 foot. Jalali, now included in the parganas of 
Koil, Akrabad and Gangiri, had 146,801 bighas under tillage, 
with an assessment of 2,957,910 dams ; it was held by Pundirs 
and obhers, who supplied 500 horse and 6,000 infantry. Atrauli 
was a large and highly cultivated mahalj embracing most of the 
present tahsil of that name, with a cultivated area of 320,569 
bighas and a revenue of 5,454,459 dams ; the landholders were 
Afghans and Chauhan and other Rajputs, while the local levies 
numbered 600 horse and 9,500 foot. Gangiri was then much 
smaller, with 53,645 bighas of cultivation, a revenue of 372,060 
dams^ and a contingent of 25 horse and 200 foot, supplied by 
the Afghan and Rajput zamindars. The pargana of Chandaus 
was held by Chauhans, who paid 1,749,238 daons on 42,469 
bighas, and furnished 100 cavalry and 2,000 infantry. Tappal 
also was a Chauhan mahal; it had 163,046 bighas under tillage, 
paying 1^802,571 dams, and supplied 100 horse and 3,000 foot. 
Akbarabad, the modern Akrabad, was a Pundir pargana, and 
furnished 500 horse and 5,000 foot, the cultivated area being 
118,389 bighas and the revenue 3,003,409 dams. There remains 
Sikandra Rao, at the headquarters of which was a brick fort. It 
was held by Afghans and Pundirs, who contributed 400 horse 
and 4,000 foot, while the revenue was 4,412,331 dams assessed 
on 83,480 bighas. 

These details are of considerable interest, as showing that 
the district was then in a high state of tillage and very thickly 
populated. An area roughly equivalent to the four tahsils of 
Aligarh, Khair, Atrauli and Sikandra Rao supplied as many as 
2,575 cavalry and 58,750 infantry — a truly remarkable figure. It 
is even more, remarkable that the cultivated area should have been 
as much as 922,47 1 acres, for this is almost identical with the 
total area under tillage in the whole district at the present time. 
As a matter of fact, however, the figures cannot be regarded as 
accurate. The area of the Atrauli and Gangiri mahals must 
necessarily be smaller than that of the existing Atrauli tahsil, 
which includes a large part of Jalali, whereas the cultivated area 
of the Ain^i’-Ahbari is a great deal larger than the present area 
of the whole tahsil. The same thing occurs in several other 
instances, and consequently the area must be considered incorrect, 
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though it is perfectly clear that the district was then very highly 
cultivated. This is obvious from the revenue demand, which 
amounted to Es. 7,54,107, an amount which would fall severely 
on the present cultivated area in view of the fact that the value 
of the rupee was then at least four times as great as at the present 
day. 

Under the strong and stable rule of Akbar’s immediate 
successors the history of the district was uneventful. Koil was 
too near Agra, the capital of the empire, to possess any political 
or strategical importance, and the rich parganas of the Doab 
were usually given in juglr to favoured nobles attached to the 
court. In the reign of Aurangzeb the Jats of tappa Jawar first 
rose to power and prominence, and their history has already been 
narrated in a previous chapter. They increased their possessions 
in the troublous days which followed on the death of Aurangzeb 
and continued till the advent of British rule. For a time the 
imperial authority was securely upheld at Koil by Sabit Khan, 
a Turkoman' governor, who held charge during the reigns of 
Farrukhsiyar and Muhammad Shah. In 1717 he built the 
dargah of the saint Ilah Bakhsh, and in 1728 he completed the 
great mosque at the centre of the town; but his chief work was 
the reconstruction of the old Lodi fort of Muhammadgarh, the 
name of which was changed to Sabitgarh. He was a pious and 
careful ruler, under whose influence many Hindus embraced 
Islam, notably a branch of the Bargujars, who go by the name 
of Sabitkhani to this day. The descendants of Sabit Khan are 
still to be found in Koil, and frequently assume the title of 
nawab, although most of them are in very reduced circumstances. 
After the death of this governor the district began to suffer 
from Maratha incursions, and then came the Jats from beyond 
the Jumna. The latter were originally invited by Safdar Jang, 
the Nawab Wazir of Oudh, to assist him in his campaign against 
the Bangash Pathans of Farrukhabad, and having once obtained 
a footing in the Doab, showed no inclination to resign the 
advantages they had gained. By degrees they got possession 
of the entire country, and about 1764 Suraj Mai took the foit of 
Sabitgarh from the Musalmans and made it his capital for a 
tumoi changing the name to Eamgarh, a village close to the 



fortrecs being still known by that appellation. In 1767, 
however, Ahmad Shah Abdali took possession of Koil, spending 
the hot weather at Sabit-Kasra, as the fort was named, before 
going into cantonments for the rams at Anupshahr.’®' The power 
of Snraj Mai soon revived after the departure of the Afghans, 
and he completely recovered his hold on the district ; but in 1764 
he was opposed by Najib-ud-daula and took up a position on the 
Jumna between Tappal and Jewar, where the armies remained 
confronting one another for some time. By mere chance Suraj 
Mai lost his life at the hands of a small party of Gujar plun- 
derers near Dehli, and the Jats retiied; but in 1765 his son, 
Jawahir Sxngh, again entered the Doab, though only for a short 
time, and in 1769 he died His successors lost much of the 
conquered territory, mainly at the hands of the Marathas under 
Holkar, who in 1769 overran the country from Agra to Jalesar 
and Koil. The invaders were eventually bought off, but dissen- 
sions arose among the Jats, since Nawal Singh, the regent and 
a son of Suraj Mai, had usurped the place of Eanjit Singh, an 
infant and the rightful heir. In 177S Najaf Khan collected a 
laige army of Musalmans and drove out the Jats from Koil, 
Jalesar, Agra, Muttra and other places, his campaign being 
conducted so vigorously that in 1776 even Dig was taken, 
Bhartpur itself being almost the only fortiess remaining to the 
Jats, The Kawab undertook the government of the Doab and 
retained effective control of this district till his death in 1782. 

This event led immediately to a contest for the Nawab’s 
offices. His successor as Amir-ul-Umra was Afrasyab Khan, 
who obtained as his share Aligarh and the Doab, but he met 
with powerful rivals in Shafi Khan, who commanded in the 
Punjab, and in Muhammad Beg Hamadani, the governor of 
Agra. The latter set himself to plunder all the country between 
Agra and Koil, but a compromise was subsequently effected and 
the two noblemen for a time held jointly the Doab and the tracts 
to the south west of the Jumna. In 1784, however, Afrasyab 
Khan was assassinated with the connivance of Madhoji Sindhia, 
vho became Amir-ul-Umra and directed his steps towards 
Aligarh, which contained all the treasures of Afrasyab Khan 
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and was held by his brother, Jahangir Khan. The fort was 
besieged and was stoutly defended ; but when Sindhia arrived, in 
the beginning of July, Jahangir Khan expressed his willingness 
to negotiate. Though he possessed every means for conducting 
a stubborn defence, it would appear that he was influenced by 
the fears of the women for their honour and effects, and was 
therefore inclined to pacific measures. A treaty securing very 
favourable terms for the besieged was drawn up and ratified ; 
but once the gates were opened Sindhia paid it scant respect, for 
while Khadim Husain, the eldest son of the deceased Nawab, was 
received with great attention and directed to remain in the royal 
camp, Jahangir Khan and the Begams were sent under a strong 
guard to Gwalior and there detained in confinement; the fort 
was seized and with it all the treasures of Afrasyab Khan to the 
value, it is said, of a crore of rupees. Subsequently Khadim 
Husain for the assistance rendered to Lord Lake received the 
taluqa of Teothi in revenue-free tenure for life. He died m 
1837 and was succeeded by his son, Ghulam Husain Khan, who 
obtained a pension of Es. 130 per mensem from Lord Auckland 
and had nearly persuaded Lord Ellenborough to restore the 
talvqa on the old terms, when the discovery that the old samd 
had been tampered with so as to suggest a grant in perpetuity 
cost him his pension as well as the estate. 

DeBoigae Thus the Marathas gained possession of Aligarh and almost 

p“^on. the whole of the upper Doab, the territory remaining under their 
control, save for a brief period, up to the British conquest. In 
1788, when Sindhia was engaged in war with the Eajputs of 
Jaipur, a dash southwards was made by the Eohillas under the 
infamous Ghulam Qadir Khan, who stormed the fort of Aligarh, 
obtaining therefrom a large amount of booty, and then retired 
northwards. He left behind him a small garrison, but this was 
ejected in the same year by Sindhia, who made over the place 
to his French commandant, De Boigne. The latter formed a 
great cantonment at Aligarh, which became the headquarters of 
a large division of troops trained and armed in the European 
fashion, the cost of their maintenance being met from the revenues 
of a territory which embraced almost the whole of the Meerut 
division. The first two battalions were raised in 1784, and so 
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valuable did they prove that in 1789 De Boigne was authorized 
to raise fourteen more^ to be formed in two brigades with a 
hundred pieces of cannon. Shortly after their completion in 
1790 they were successfully employed against the Eathors in 
the famous battle of Mairta, and subsequently they helped 
Sindhia to defeat the combined forces of the Eaja of Jaipur and 
Ismail Beg. Their merits were more fully tested in the war 
between Sindhia and Holkar; when the latter had the services of 
Dudrenec’s battalions ; and practically all the Maratha victories 
from the Chambal to the Himalayas were due to these troops 
alone. De Boigne was not only a great geneial but a skilled 
administrator, and his government of the districts made over to 
his charge was superior to any they had previously experienced. 
In 1796 he retired to France and was created a Count, his place 
being taken by another Frenchman named Perron, a man of far 
less character or ability. There were then three brigades, of 
which one was stationed at Poona, one was under Major Suther- 
land at Muttra and one under Captain Pedron at Aligarh, The 
new commander-in-chief at once arranged a systematic plan to 
aggrandize his authority and increase his riches. He was the 
most powerful personage in a vast stretch of country, extending 
from Lahore to Kota and from Aligarh to Jodhpur. His only 
rivals, Tantia Pagnavis and Lakhwa Dada, perished in 1801, and 
the following year witnessed the fall of George Thomas, In 
1802 a fourth brigade was added, and Sindhians disciplined corps 
now numbered thirty-two battalions; but just about this time 
Perron^s position was threatened by the machinations of his 
enemies, and he was obliged to proceed to court at the risk of 
his life and place in order to appease his foes, an undertaking 
which was suceessfully accomplished by a liberal expenditure of 
money. In November 1802 the Peshwa of Poona sought aid of 
Sindhia against Holkar, and Perron was ordered to despatch 
some of his brigades ; but he hesitated to obey so long that 
eventually the Peshwa joined the British, a step which resulted in 
the triple alliance between Holkar, Sindhia and the Bhonsla of 
Nagpur against the Peshwa, the Nizam and the East India 
Company. It was Perron who drew up the plan of campaign, 
recommending that he himself should hold the northern Doab, 
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■while Sindhia attacked the Nizam and Holkar invaded 
Surat. 

Perron's reason for I’etaining his trained battalions in the 
north 'was that there he vrould inevitably have to face the 
British, whose frontier had advanced to within 15 miles of KoiL 
This was a direct result of the treaty of the 10th of November 
1801, whereby the Nawab M^azir of Oudh made over to the East 
India Company a large tract of country, including the middle 
Duab, which he had held, in spite of repeated Maratha incursions, 
since the destruction of the Eohilla confederacy and the power of 
the Bangash Nawabs of Parrukhabad. His tenure of the 
W'estern districts had been somewhat precarious, and so 
weak was the administration that the local chieftains tyrannized 
over the people with impunity, applying the revenue to their 
own purposes and levying all manner of imposts. Every 
zamindar of any consequence possessed his fort and a body of 
troops who were no better than banditti. The ceded territory 
in this district comprised the parganas of Sikandra Rao, Akbar- 
abad, JalaJi and Gangiri, but the transfer was more nominal than 
real, for the zamindars had been practically independent and 
were most unwilling to admit the authority of their new rulers. 
Much trouble was involved in the reduction of the recusant 
chieftains and their strongholds, especially in the ease of Sasni 
and Bijaigarh, both of which were then included in pargana 
Jalali and were held by the troops of the Mursan Raja. Lord 
Lake had to proceed in person to the district in 1803, and the 
capture of the forts was achieved only after considerable loss. 
The immediate cause of rebellion was the abolition of the 
arbitrary^duties levied on all commerce by the zamindars, who 
maintained toll-houses in every large village, and the introduc- 
tion of the British system of customs and transit dues, which 
deprived the local chieftains of an important source of revenue. 
Raja Bhagwant Singh’s property 'w^as confiscated after the 
capture of his forts, but there were many petty expeditions 
against other chiefs, and everyone was steadily preparing for 
the great struggle which had now become inevitable. 

Perron’s plan of campaign was formally adopted by the 
Maratha chieftains, though e?koh appears to have deterpiined oB 
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modifications to suit his own convenience. War was declared in 
1803 against the British^ and the reply to the challenge was the 
advance of Lord Lake to the frontier on the 29th of August. He 
w^as met by Perron with 8,000 horse, but the latter fled at the first 
round of grape from the British horse artillery, and Perron fled 
by way of Hathras to Muttra. Lord Lake remained for a time 
at Sasni, whither on the 5th of September Perron despatched a 
letter to him from Muttra, offering to surrender on assurance of 
protection to his person and property. The offer was readily 
accepted, and Pen on, having sent for his family from Agra, 
contrived to elude the vigilance of his troops by giving them 
liberal bounties, and joined the British force at Sasni. 

Lord Lake had in the meantime entered Koil and proceeded to Aligarli, 
the attack of Aligarh, then held by Colonel Pedron with some 2,000 
trained men and many irregulars. The foit was considex’ed at 
the time an impregnable stronghold, for it had been reconstructed 
by the French engineers into a foi tress of the most modern type. 
Standing on an elevated plain, which is interspersed with 
swamps and depressions so that during the rains it is almost 
inaccessible, it was protected as now by a ditch of great breadth 
some 32 feet deep, with at least ten feet of water. From the 
accounts of the siege it appears that there was then but a single 
entrance, approached by a traverse across the ditch, with heavily 
armed bastions on either side. The roadway within was narrow 
and guarded by four gates, while throughout the passage was 
capable of being swept by artillery and musketry fire from 
behind covered defences. But for the traverse it would have 
been impossible to carry out an assault, and had the garrison 
cut away this narrow passage so as to complete the ditch, it 
would have proved necessary to resort to the slow operations of 
a siege. As a matter of fact, the causeway was mined the day 
before the attack, though no use was made of this defence owing 
to the unexpected nature of the assault. 

General Lake’s 'force consisted of about 200 European The 
artillery, three regiments of European and five of native cavalry, 
one battalion of European and eleven of native infantry. The 
troops detailed for the assault comprised four companies o-f 
His Majesty’s SSth Foot, two battalions of the 4th Native Infantry 
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and four companies of the 17th Native Infantry. Tins force was 
commanded by Colonel Monson of the 76th^ while the covering 
artillery was under Colonel Horsf ord, who on the 3rd of 8eptera« 
her had erected two batteries, each of four 18-pounders, one near 
Perron’s house and the other in a village near the fort. The 
attacking party left camp about 3 o’clock on the morning of the 
4th, and, marching towards the gateway, halted till daybreak at 
a distance of four hundred yards from the fort. An officer who 
had been sent out to reconnoitre the ground, discovered a party of 
the enemy seated round a camp fire, and a small body of the 76th 
wasdespatehsd witnthe object of effecting a surprise and securing 
the gate of the fort in the confusion which might naturally be 
expected to ensue. As it turned out, however, every man of the 
enemy was bayoneted, and the assailants withdrew quietly : the 
affair alarmed the garrison, and a brisk fire was opened in the 
direction of the troops, though this died away as it was thought 
that nothing had happened beyond the near approach of the British 
vedettes. The preconcerted signal for the assault was the firing 
of the morning gun, on which the covering batteries opened a 
heavy cannonade on the gateway. At a hundred yards from the 
latter the storming party was cheeked by a recently constructed 
breastwork, in which three 6-pounders were mounted ; but this 
was carried before a gun could be discharged, and Colonel 
Monson with two companies of the 76th dashed forward and 
attempted to enter the fort along with the retreating guard. This 
attempt failed, as the enemy had been too quick for the assailants^ 
and Monson found himself confronted by a closed gate, his 
column being exposed to a most severe raking fire from the 
bastions on either side. Two sealing ladders were instantly 
applied to the walls, and Major McLeod with the grenadiers of 
the 76th attempted to mount, but was compelled to withdraw by 
the throng of pikemen on the parapets. A 6-pounder was 
then planted in front of the gate, but proved ineffective, and 
then a l2-pounder was brought up, though some time elapsed 
before it could be properly placed, owing to the peculiar situation 
of the gate, close to the flank of a bastion. Several rounds were 
fired before any impression was produced, and for fully twenty 
minutes the storming party was exposed to a very heavy fire 
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from guns and muskets, while numbers of the enemy descended the 
scaling ladders and attacked the troops on foot. It was at this crisis 
that most of the British casualties took place. Colonel Monson was 
wounded with a pike ; his adjutant, Lieutenant F. W. St. Aubin, and 
Captain E. Cameron were killed, as well as Lieutenants 
J. Browne, M. B. Fleming and A. C. Campbell of the 76th and 
J. Turt on of the 4th N ative Infantry. At length the gate gave way, 
and the whole party rushed along the narrow entrance, under a 
heavy fire from the neighbouring bastion and a small round tower 
which commanded the passage. The second gate was easily forced 
and the troops advanced along a narrow causeway to the third 
guided by Mr. Lucan, an officer who had lately quitted Sindhians 
service to avoid fighting against his own countrymen and had 
joined General Lake. The third gate was taken in the confusion 
caused by the flying enemy, who crowded the passage and 
prevented the gate from being closed before the pursuing troops 
came up. All the time a heavy cross-fire was maintained, and 
fresh losses were incurred before the fourth gate, which led into 
the body of the fort. The artillery, under Captain Shipton, who 
had been severely wounded, experienced considerable difficulty 
in bringing up the 12-pounder, and when it at length arrived 
the gate was found too strongly secured to be forced. The situa- 
tion was saved by Major McLeod, who broke through the wicket 
and ascended the ramparts. 

Then the resistance gradually lessened, and in a short time 
the celebrated fortress fell. The British loss was 66 killed, and 
205 wounded — a small price to pay for so signal an exploit. The 
defence had been conducted for nearly an hour with the utmost 
vigour, and the losses of the garrison were enormous. At least 
two thousand either were killed or lost their lives in attempting 
to escape, for the ditch in places was almost filled with bodies of the 
drowned ; while many who could swim and thus gained the open 
plain were cut up by a troop of the 27th Dragoons owing to their 
obstinate refusal to surrender. Those who yielded were at once set 
free by the Commander-in-Chief, who had been watching the siege 
with the greatest anxiety and had constantly kept close to the 
place. M. Pedron, the commandant of the fort, was taken 
prisoner, as were two Maratha chiefs, but the second-in-command, 
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also a Maratha^ bad been killed in the assault. Within the fort 
were found 2Sl guns of vaiious descriptions, large quantities of 
muskets, ammunition, stores and clothing, as well as several 
tumbrils loaded with Spanish dollars, which were immediately put 
into circulation. On the evening of the same day the officers 
who had lost their lives were buried in front of the main guards 
of their respective regiments, the w^hole force beiog present at 
the ceremony, and monuments were afterwards raised over their 
graves. Aligarh was subsequently added to the battle rolls of 
the regiments engaged, but it is curious that the medal for the 
victory was not issued till 1851. 

The capture of Aligarh was followed by that of Dehli, and 
the whole of the Maratha possessions in the Doab thus passed 
into the hands of the British. The district, however, w^as not 
easily pacified. It has been showm elsewhere how the various 
taluqas came into existence, and how revenue farmers had attained 
power and influence by all manner of illicit means. Under 
native rule the tahoqdarSj owing to their local knowledge and 
experience, were naturally the persons best fitted to collect the 
revenue and therefore could not be passed over by the governors 
of the district, whether Mughal, Jat or Maratha. Their power 
greatly increased in times of anarchy and disorder, and even De 
Boigne and Perron deemed themselves fortunate if they could 
recover even a nominal demand from the leading taluqdars and 
jagivdars of the district. The rule of the French commandants was 
undoubtedly strong, but there was no real safety for person or 
property. Money and valuables were buried, money-lending was 
stagnant, trade was crushed by vexatious imposts, cultivation 
w'as languishing, no one wove good clothes for fear of forced 
contributions, and for the same reasons houses were built of mud 
instead of biieks. The British authoiities had a difficult enough 
task before them in evolving order out of chaos and making the 
taluqdars realize the strength of the new administration. The 
latter, as in the ceded territory, stoutly opposed the inquiry into 
their rights and the abolition of the transit dues, so that when 
Holkar declared war in 1804 his numerous emissaries in the 
Doab had no difficulty in exciting the hopes and fears of the 
local chieftains. Among the first to Join the Marathas were 
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Nahar Ali Khan and his nephew, Dunde Khan, the Lalkhanis of 
Pitampnr in the Bulandshahr district, w!:o held the whole of 
the northern and north-eastern parganas. Holkar’s amils took 
possession of the country to the west and north-west, while Abhai 
Singh occupied Chandaus, and in Koil itself an insurrection broke 
out in September, which lasted for nine days. In December 
Mr.Eussell expelled theMarathas from Nohjhil and Khair with the 
aid of the tahvqdar of Beswan; Captain Ciuttenden recovered 
Atrauli and Dibai ; and Colonel Grueber drove out Abhai Singh 
from Chandaus, though on his retirement the Bargujars again 
seized Atrauli and menaced Chandaus. The commanding officer 
at Aligarh could not spare sufficient troops for Mr. RusselPs 
support, and it was not till the middle of 1805 that any 
active measures could be taken. In July Colonel Richardson 
took Nahar Ali Khan’s fort of Turkipura, and his estates were 
confiscated; but Dunde Khan was pardoned on condition of his 
disarming certain forts, his property being settled with his son, 
Eanmast Khan. The latter at once began to equip a large force 
and to strengthen his defences, heedless of the promise he had 
given. In the meantime the whole district had been much 
disturbed by the inroad of the celebrated Pindari leader, Amir 
Khan, who had been despatched northwards by Holkar with the 
object of creating a diversion in the Doab and Rohilkhand. In 
February 1805 he crossed the Jumna at Mahaban and marched 
northwards to Dunde Khan’s fort of Kamauna. The latter place 
was then being besieged by Colonel Grueber, who had with him 
some 2,000 regular infantry and 1,500 of Skinner’s Horse; but he 
appears to have i^etired on the approach of Amir Khan, who 
stayed but one day and then passed on towards Meerut, with 
General Smith in close pursuit. The Pindaris again passed 
through the district a fortnight later, and on the bank of the 
Jumna defeated the troops of Day a Ram of Hathras, which had 
been sent to stop their progress. 

The eaptuic of Turkipura had no lasting effect, for Eanmast 
Khan soon showed signs of contumacy, and refused to engage 
for his share of Pitampur and the farm of Shikarpur on any 
reasonable terms, with the result that he wms expelled in 1806. 
In October of that year, however, he returned with his father, and 
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seized Masmana^ a village of NobjhiL Snbseqnently they 
resumed possession of their ancestral forts, putting Kamauna 
and Ganaura into a state of defence. In September 1807, on the 
representation of Mr. Eussell, who pointed out that Eanmast 
Khan had broken all the conditions of his pardon and was in a 
state of open rebellion, a military force was ordered to reduce 
h\m and Dunde Khan to subjection should they refuse to pay up 
all arrears, dismantle their forts and surrender their persons. On 
the 29th of September they were ordered to present themselves 
before the magistrate, but instead they began collecting materials 
and provisions, while Eanmast Khan added to his former offences 
by plundering the town of Shikarpnr. On the 12th of October 
Major-General Dickens invested the fort of Kamauna. A prac- 
ticable breach was effected by the 19th of November, but an 
attempt to carry the place by storm proved a disastrous 
failure and great losses were incurred. In spite of this 
success Dunde Khan evacuated his fort on the 24th and 
repaired to Ganaura, from which he made his escape on the 
13tfa of December. He fled to Eajputana, where he re- 
mained for the rest of his days, in spite of the large reward 
offered for his apprehension. His ancestral estate of half Pitampur 
was given to Mardan Ali Khan, who had consistently 
supported the Government in the operations conducted against his 
kinsman. 

With the expulsion of Dunde Khan the district gradually 
quieted down, and beyond the events narrated in former chapters 
nothing worthy of mention occurred till it became necessary to 
adopt strong measures towards the great Jat taluqda/ps of the 
south. ,It has already been shown how Daya Earn of Hatbras 
and Bhagwant Singh of Mursan were constantly in arrears with 
their payments of revenue, and how they consistently defied the 
authorities by levying unauthorised dues and harbouring offenders. 
At length in 1816 Mr. Marjoribanks requested that, owing to 
Daya Eam^s gross misconduct in refusing to deliver up four 
persons charged with murder, both he and the Eaja of Mursan 
should be deprived of their privilege of exemption from the police 
system introduced in the rest of the district. Owing to the dis- 
turbed state of Eohilkhand and other parts at this juncture it 
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was considered necessary to strike a vigorous blow. The Cawn- 
pore, Meerut and Muttra divisions were accordingly mobilised 
and ordered to concentrate on Hathras under the command of 
Major-General Marshall. Daya Eam^s fort was one of the 
strongest in India, and was in a most complete state of repair, the 
improvements carried out at Aligarh after the conquest having 
been carefully copied. By the beginning of February 1817 the 
place was closely invested, and Daya Earn was then ordered to 
surrender a gate of the fort and to dismantle the fortifications. 
The negotiations were continued for some days, and then dropped 
owing to the taluqdar^s refusal to comply with the conditions. 
The siege commenced on the 17th, and at the end of a week the 
hatra or fortified town was breached and evacuated ; approaches 
were then made to the fort and batteries were erected under a 
heavy, though ineffectual, fire from the ramparts. By the 1st of ' 
March the works of the besieging army were completed, and on 
the following morning fire was opened on the fort by forty-two 
mortars and three heavy batteries, the most powerful assemblage 
of artillery hitherto witnessed in India. The effect was most 
destructive and the garrison was paralyzed, the cannonade being 
maintained throughout the day till at 6 o^ clock a large magazine 
blew up, destroying half the garrison and nearly all the buildings. 
Daya Earn himself was unhurt, but when darkness came on he 
escaped with a few horsemen, vainly pursued by a patrol of the 
8th Dragoons. The rest of the garrison attempted to follow, but 
were driven in and obliged to surrender. Thus Hathras was 
taken with the loss of a single European and five sepoys, an 
achievement which had such an effect? that the Eaja of Mursan 
agreed to dismantle his fort on the first summons, and no further 
resistance was offered by any of the recalcitrant tal^qdars. 

Thereafter nothing occurred to disturb the peace of the dis- 
trict till the great rebellion of 1857, The history of Aligarh 
during the Mutiny is full of incident, but is somewhat disconnected 
owing to the fact that the main highway of the Doab runs through 
the district, which in consequence witnessed the continual passage 
and repassage of rebel forces, in most instances with a pursuing 
British army at their heels. The Aligarh cantonment in May 1857 
was garrisoned by four companies ^ of the 9th Native Infantry, 
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a regiment which was considered one of the best and most steadfast 
in India. The troops were commanded by Major Eld; while the 
civil officers in charge w^ere Mr. Watson.; the collector; Mr. Lane 
and Mr. E. B. Outram; all of the Civil Service. I^ews of the 
Aleerut outbreak reached the station on thsl2tli; and caused much 
uncertainty and alarm^ but nothing definite occurred beyond the 
buiming of an empty bungalow. Rumours came of disorder in 
the district^ and Major Eld sent out a detachment to ascertain 
the state of affairs. It returned after two clays with the repoit 
that the rumours had been grossly exaggerated; and the sepoys 
had shown no signs of disaffection^ although they had been 
openly urged by the butchers and bad characters of the city to 
revolt and shoot their officers. On the 20th of May; however; a 
Biahman resident of a village near the city was found tampering 
with the sepoys, who reported the matter to Major Eld. The 
man was seized; tried by a court-martial of native officers, sen- 
tenced to death and hanged before the assembled troops The 
latter remained impassive till one of them stepped forward and 
exclaimed : Behold a martyr to our religion The effect was 
instantaneous. The men broke into open mutiny, dismissed 
their officers and compelled them and the civil residents to quit 
Aligarh. They then plundered the treasury, opened the jail 
doors and marched off in a body to Dehli. The whole station 
was looted and burned by the city rabble, who also seized a large 
postal bullock train then passing through, ajjpropiiating the 
contents and taking away the carts and animals. 

The fugitives proceeded under escort of a small detachment 
of the 1st Gwalior Cavalry, which had just arrived in Aligarh, 
as far as Hathras. There had been left behind two clerks, 
Messrs. Connor and Cline, with their families, and these on the 
22nd reached Sawamai near Sasni, being joined on the way by 
an indigo planter, Mr. Nichterlein, and his family ; they were 
then attacked and robbed by a party of Mewatis, who killed 
Mr. Nichterleiffs son ; but they were subsequently rescued by 
Fanua Lai, a lianker of Sasni, who escorted them in safety to 
Hathras. On the 21st of May news of the Aligaih mutiny had 
reached Agra, and Mr. Colvin at once despatched Captain 
Alexander with the 1st Gwalior Cavalry to secure the main road 
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to the north. The latter sent ahead Lieutenant Coekburn with 
233 sabres to rescue the fugitives at Hathias, and this task was 
successfully effected ; but on the 24th a hundred of his men 
rebelled and rode off to stir up the villagers in the neighbourhood. 
The fugitives were sent on to Khandauli in the Agra district^ but 
Coekburn with his remaining force set out to punish the rebels. 
He placed four men in a covered bullock cart, which was sent 
towards the native camp. The ruse succeeded at onee^ for 
several troopers dashed out to seize the cart^ ordy to meet with a 
volley, while the resulting confusion gave Coekburn an opportu- 
nity of charging down on the rebels from a neighbouring grove 
with such effect that forty-eight were killed and the rest dispersed. 
Coekburn lemained at Hathras, patrolling the road, and his 
action enabled farther measures to be taken. 

On the 26th of May a paity of 40 volunteers from 'Agra 
under Lieutenant W. H. Greathed reached Khandauli and then 
went on to Hathras on the 29th, effecting the rescue of Messrs. 
Booth, Saunders and a few others who had been shut up in the 
Maloi indigo factory. The same day they occupied Aligarh and 
took possession of the station, Mr. Watson assuming charge of 
the distiict^- He opened up communications with Bulandshahr 
and Meerut, while in the city itself some degree of order w^as 
restored, the guilty in many cases disgoigmg much of the 
plundered property for fear of punishment. On the 1st of June 
the collector, with Dr. S. Clarke, the postmaster and a few 
volunteers rode out by night to Khair, where Eao Bhopal Singh 
and his Chauhans had deposed the tahsildar and proclaimed a 
Eajput government. Posting vedettes to prevent the rebels^ 
escape, he rode boldly through the town wnth a few followers, 
entered tbe tahsil and surprised Bhopal Singh, who was captured 
with sixteen of his men. The leader was promptly hanged, and 
the party retired unmolested to Aligarh, the command of the 
volunteers being then taken by Mr. Paterson Saunders. Before 
the middle of the month the Chauhans of Khair, enlisting the aid 
of the Tappal Jats, attacked Khair, plundered and destroyed 
all the Government buildings as •well as the houses of the 
Banias, and compelled the tahsildar to retire after a brief 
defence of the strongly fortified tahsil. In the meantime Koil 
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was kept in order, and many excursions were made against 
refractory villages, wMch were most successful in every instance. 
More formidable were the large bands of mutineers from Oudh 
and elsewhere, which were constantly passing up the grand trunk 
road. They were too strong to be met in open fight, but their 
movements were harassed by the volunteers, who used to attack 
the advanced guard and then retire to some strong position, from 
which the rebels never attempted to dislodge them. The work 
entailed on the garrison was very severe, and the achievements 
of the small force remarkably effective; but on the 21st of 
June most of the volunteers were recalled to Agra, and Mr. 
Watson was left with eleven men. These included Messrs. Cocks 
and Outram of the Civil Service, Ensigns Marsh and Ollivant, 
Dr. Stewart Clarke, Messrs. P. Saunders, J O’B. Tandy, H. B. 
Hariiigton, Hind, Castle and Burkingyoung. 

This little force was wholly insufficient to defend a station 
with a turbulent city in the immediate vicinity, and Watson 
therefore retired to the deserted factory at Madrak, where he 
was within touch of Captain Burlton at Sasni and Captain 
Alexander at Hathras. Prom Madrak he continued to make 
expeditions against the rebellious villages, but towards the end 
of June he received information of the intended mutiny of the 
Gwalior troops. A more immediate cause for alarm was the 
news on the 30th of June that the Musalman rabble of Koil had 
raised the green flag and had sworn to bring back the heads of 
the Europeans and affix them to the city gate. Careful watch 
was then maintained, and on the 2nd of July a force of some 
hundreds was observed approaching from Eoil. Watson at once 
sallied forth, and the little body was received with the innocuous 
fire of a hundred matchlocks ; the weather was damp, and many 
more missed fire ; but Watson without hesitating dashed at the 
mob, which broke like sheep and fled in precipitate haste. Four* 
teen men were killed, but the little band emerged unharmed and 
returned in peace to Madrak. 

Meanwhile the 1st Gwalior Cavalry had mutinied at Hathras 
on the 1st of July, The men showed no ill feeling towards their 
officers, but simply told them to go, and Alexander with a few 
others had no choice but to ride off to Agra. The next day the 
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same thing happened with Captain Burlton^s detachment of the 
2nd Cavalry at Sasni, which marched into Hathras. Captain 
Pearson found his artillery in a mutinous state but remained 
behind. On the 3rd he went on parade attended only by 
a European staff- sergeant, rode up to the two regiments, received 
their salutes, and as soon as he v as clear of the line galloped 
away, owing his safety merely to his cool courage. He overtook 
the cavalry officers on the way to Agra, which he reached in time 
to take a very conspicuous part in the disastrous battle of Shahganj. 
The revolt of the last remaining troops convinced Watson that 
further delay was idle. He and his party proceeded to Iglas, where 
a few days before Burlton had dispersed a large body of Jats which 
w’^ere threatening the tahsil. From Iglas he marched to Agra, but 
on the way he lost two of his small force, Mr. Marsh being killed 
in a slight skirmish, while Mr. Tandy jumped his horse into a 
grove crowded with hidden ghd^is and was cut to pieces, Watson 
himself died of cholera soon after reaching Agra. 

His efforts had delayed the establishment of a rebel govern- 
ment at Koil till his final depaiture. Then a panchayat was 
formed with the object of preserving order and saving the city 
from the Mewatis; but a pleader named Nasim-ullah, taking 
umbrage at his exclusion from the committee, invited Muhammad 
Ghaus Khan from Sikandra Eao to Koil, and the latter was 
appointed naib nazim by Walidad Khan of Malagarh in the 
Bulandshahr district. The panchayat was ousted, Kasim- 
ullah was put in charge of the city, one Mahbub Khan became 
tahsildar and a man named Hasan Khan was Jcotwal. The 
usurpers levied forces, but Muhammad Ghaus Khan was never 
able to extend his authority beyond the city and collected no 
revenue. In the district the rebellion had taken the form of 
internecine warfare between Hindus and Musalmans and again 
between Eajputs and Jats. Besides the darogha of the jail and 
Maz Ahmad, the inspector of schools, none of the higher officials 
had joined the rebel cause. Only one Christian, Mr. Mchterlein, 
had been murdered, while in many cases the villagers had 
rescued fugitives. Mr. Hoggan and his family were saved by a 
sweeper at Koil ; Mr. Eyan at Kanau was taken into Hathras 
by a zamindar after a narrow escape j and there was little sign 
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of any general animosity against Europeans, the only large 
factory that was destroyed being that of Mr. Nichteilein, though 
three others were damaged by rebel tioops. The landholders 
remained as a rule quiet, or else confined their attention to the 
recovery of their lost estates and to the settlement of old scores 
against their neighbours. There were several exceptions among 
the Musalmans, especially the Pathans of Sikandra Eao, but the 
Jats and Eajputs seldom took a prominent part against the 
British Government. Mention has alieady been made of Eao 
Bhopal Singh, while others of note were Mahtab Singh and 
Mangal Singh of Akiabad, who, after the plunder of the Akrabad 
treasury by mutineers, permitted their own people to destroy 
the records, refused all aid to the tahsildar and generally 
lived in open rebellion. Most damage was done by the low 
Musalman rabble, especially at Koil and Harduaganj ; 
and this was only to be expected when all were excited 
and there was no restraining hand. The tahsil records were 
destroyed at Sikandra Eao, Atrauli, Akrabad and Khair, 
but, except at the last, the mischief was started by mutinous troops 
and the populace joined m the general scramble for plunder. 

On the other hand there were many who thioughout the 
disturbances displayed their loyalty to the Government, and 
these were afforded an opportunity of rendering active aid when 
on the 20th of August 300 of the 3rd Europeans, three guns and 
thirty volunteer cavalry under the gallant de Kantzow, the whole 
being commanded by Major Montgomery, left Agra for Hathras, 
which was then threatened by the Koil rebels, having been hitherto 
preserved from plunder by the influence of Gobind Singh, the 
son of Daya Earn. This man, in spite of the loss of his 
ancestral estates, rendered excellent service at all times, his 
followers being employed constantly on police escort and 
intelligence duties. He joined Major Montgomery, who arrived 
at Hathras on the 21st and found the place kept in good 
order by Gobind Singh, Eaja Tikam Singh of Mursan and 
Chaube Ghansham Das, the blind tahsildar. Other loyal Jats 
were Kharag Singh of Beswan, Daryao Singh of Jawar and 
Bharat Singh of NaglaDagar, all of whom obtained commissions 
in Murray Jat Horse, as well as Shoo Smgh of Pisawa, 
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who contributed a large number o£ ti copers for Gobind 
Singh’s use and afterwards for Captain Murray’s regiment^ and 
Balram Singh of Kajraut Most of these joined the expedi- 
tionary force^ as also did Net Eam^ the agent of the Rani 
of Bijaigaih, tv ho had maintained order in that part of the dis- 
trict, and a few others, including Muhabbat Ali Khan and Zafar- 
ud-dm, eavaliy soldiers in mutinied regiments, who w^ere the 
more remarkable for their loyalty as being inhabitants of the 
very rebellious town of Sikandia Rao Montgomery reached 
Aligarh on the 24th of August and in the morning of that day 
found Ghaiis Khan and his troops near the town in an enclosure 
known as Man Singh’s gaiden. The lebelfoice eompiised alarge 
body of ghazis and a detacbmont of the oid Cavalry The latter 
appeared outside the enclosure and de Kantzow v as sent to dislodge 
them, a task which he effected with a single charge. The gha^is 
then rushed out and made a fuiious onslaught on the infantry. 
So determined vas their advancelhatit became necessary to biing 
up the guns. This caused tlicii retiiement, and the Europeans, 
dashing fornaid, tinned the letreat into a lout. The rebels were 
driven out of Aligaih, but the city was not fully occupied till the 
28th. Mr. Cocks, who accompanied the force, assumed charge of 
the district, but on the letiiement of the tioops to Hathias, on 
the 4th of September, the city wms made o\er to Gobind Singh, 
assisted by Aflab Ea^, an experienced old tahsildar, Sunclar Lai, a 
subordinate judge, and Rai Duiga Prasad, a deputy collector. 
In the distiict some show^ of authoiity was established and all the 
tahsils w’ere leoccupied. 

This airangement answered veiy w^ell for a time, but trouble 
again ensued after the capture of Dehli, which let loose a flood of 
rebel tioops in the Doab. On the 25th of September Gobmd Singh 
W’as sui prised and di iven out of Koil w ith some loss by Nasim-ullali, 
while on the same day Ah Muhammad, the tahsildar of Atiauli, was 
niuideied at his post. The same reason caused the troops to fall 
back on Agra fiom Hathias,TThich was threatened by a laige force 
that had come through Muttra to Mursan and looted the latter 
place, inflicting much damage on the Raja’s house and property. 
This force reached Hathras on the 3rd of October and thence 
marched to Sikandra Rao, leaving the latter on the 6th* 
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On the 5th of the same month Colonel Greathed^s column 
entered Koil without opposition. The north of the district was 
comparatively quiet^ for order had been kept in some measure 
by Mahmud Ali Khan of Chhitari^ by Baud Khan of Bhikampur, 
and by Chandan Singh of Gabhana^ aided by his brother^ Hira 
Singh of Birpur, and his nephew^ Balwant Singh of Somna. 
The rebels in Koil fled down the giand trunk road to Akrabad, 
whither Greathed sent in pursuit the 9th Lancers under Major 
Ouvry. The latter came up with the flying mutineers and cut up 
about 250. Then, pushing on to Akrabad^ he surprised Mangal 
Singh and Mahtab Singh in their fort^ and hanged them after 
a summary trial. In this proceeding he was assisted by Tej 
Singh and Jawahir Singh, loyal Pundirs of Akrabad^ who .had 
ever refused to join v^ith their kinsmen and had done their 
utmost to keep the neighbourhood quiet. On the 9th of October 
Greathed reached Bijaigarh, which had been untouched by the 
rebellion, even the furniture in an indigo factory being found 
intact, and thence he pioceeded by forced marches to Agra. Koil 
was speedily rcoccupied after the battle of Agra by Gobind 
Singh, who was now supported by Major Eld with 160 Euro- 
peans, two guns and 100 Sikhs, the fort being cleaned up and 
utilized as a cantonment. Mr. Cocks accompanied the force as 
special commissioner, while Mr. W. J. Bramly took charge as 
magistrate. The police were reorganised and strengthened by levies 
of horse and foot, which were forthcoming in large numbers all over 
the district, under the influence of the Jats, the Jadons of 
Gabhana, the Nawab of Chhitari, thePathans of Bhikampur and 
others. Revenue was collected everywhere, but much trouble was 
caused by the constant passage through the district of rebels 
from beyond the Jumna. In the beginning of December news 
came of the advance of the Fatehgarh rebels, who had reached 
Kasganj, where Chaube Ghansham Das was surprised and killed. 
Their progress was so slow that Colonel Seaton, who was taking 
a large convoy from Dehli down the grand trunk road, was 
enabled to reach Aligarh by the 11th of December. Leaving 
his convoy under the fort walls and taking with him a hundred 
men of the 3rd Europeans, he marched his troops to Gangiri, 
where Colonel Farquhar, who had come from Bulandshahr by 
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way of Atrauli and Chharra; was watching the enemy with a small 
force of Baluchis. Having advanced a mile and a half beyond the 
suspension bridge over the Nim Nadi Seaton was surprised by the 
news that the enemy were coming down on both flanks. He formed 
line with extraordinary rapidity, the Carabineers and a few of the 9th 
Lancers on the extreme right, Hodson’s Horse on the left, with the 
guns and infantry in the centre, the latter comprising the 3rd Euro- 
peans, the 1st Bengal Fusiliers, the 7th Punjabis and a Sikh corps. 
The rebels came on in two columns, the intervening gap being filled 
with infantry. The Carabineers promptly charged the enemys bat- 
tery on the right and took the guns, though three^out of five of their 
officers were killed and another was dangerously wounded. At the 
same time Hodson had overthrown the enemy’s horse on the left 
and the infantry thereupon fled, abandoning their arms and scatter- 
ing over the fields. They had in fact received a greater surprise 
than Seaton, since they imagined they had only to deal with 
Farquhar’s Baluchis. The battle is generally known by the name 
of Kasganj, that town being occupied the next morning. It 
relieved the pressure on this district, and the relief was enhanced 
by the tremendous punishment inflicted on the same rebel army 
by Seaton at Patiali. Eeturning to Kasganj on the 22nd of 
December Seaton sent Major Eld to take the captured guns 
into Aligarh and to despatch thence the convoy under an escort, 
while he himself proceeded to Mainpuri. 

The exploits of Seaton cleared the district, and thenceforward 
the only danger to be feared was the incursion of rebels 
from Eohilkhand. There was no occupied post between Aligarh 
and Fatehgarh, but in spite of this the rebels appear to have shown 
no enterprise, and the threatened peril was finally averted in 
March by the arrival of General Penny at Patiali. By this time, 
however, the civil administration of the district was thoroughly 
established, and the Meerut division suffered no more from the 
presence of hostile forces after the invasion of Eohilkhand by 
Sir Colin Campbell. 

There remained the settlement of accounts. The landholders 
who had taken part in the disturbances were guilty in most eases 
of isolated acts of plunder rather than of overt rebellion against 
the Government ; but the punishments were heavy; as much as 
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21,912 acres being confiscated. Of this amount 6,810 acres were 
in the Khair fca’tsil, 5,566 in Sikandra Rao, 4,969 m Aligarh and 
8,650 in Iglas, while only 1,252 were in Atrauli and 1,115 in 
Hathras. On the other hand, the recipients of rewards were 
numerous. Gobind Singh was created a Raja and was given the 
mmindari rights of the city of Koil. Chaube Jai Kishan Das, 
the brother of Ghansham Das, who had acted as tahsildar at 
Hathras, received a similar title and a large grant of land, while 
a smaller grant was made to his nephew, Mohan Lab Gifts of 
land were bestowed on the loyal Jats, on the Jadons of Gabhana, 
Birpur and Somna, on the Pundiis of Akrabad, and others whose 
names have been mentioned in different parts of the narrative. 
Besides these the rewarded loyalists included the Saiyids of Jalali, 
who preserved their town from plunder; the families of Moti 
Singh and Daulat Singh, Chauhans of Ahak in pargana Koil, 
who had fallen wnth Ghansham Das m the defence of Kasganj; 
and Sawant Singh of Bisana in pargana Hathras, who had fought 
with the rebel Jats at Sadabad. Mention, too, must be made of 
Kundan Singh of Nai, a Pundir who constantly kept the Musal- 
mans of Sikandra Rao in check, whereby the tahsildar w’as 
enabled to retain his post till Mr. Watson left for Agra. After 
the recapture of Koil in August Kundan Singh was placed in 
charge of the pargana and raised a force of some 1,600 men, by 
whose aid the tahsildar was maintained in his position to the end. 
Kundan Singh was assisted by Debi Prasad, a Bania of Sikandra 
Rao, who sent much useful information to Agra and suffered 
considerably at the hands of the rebels. 

Since the Mutiny nothing has occurred to disturb the peace 
of Aligarh, and the history of the district is confined to a mere 
record of agricultural and economic progress, to which reference 
has already been made in previous chapters. The chief events, 
apart from the settlements of the land revenue,^ have been the 
development of communications, the rapid expausion of com- 
merce and industries, and the wide extension of the canal system. 
The last is yet incomplete, but it is hoped that vitliin a few years 
the greater part of the district will have been rendered secure 
against the effects of those natural calamities which from time to 
time have retarded the flowing tide of prosperity. 
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AGSAITliI, Pargana and Tahsil Sikakdra Rao. 

This large agricultural village stands in the east of the 
pargaua, in 27°44'Isr. and 78®29'E., a short distance south of 
the provincial load from Muttra to Ivasganj, some seven miles 
north-east from Sikandra Rao. Prom it unmetalled roads lead 
to Gangirion the north and to Kaehaura and Jalesar on the south, 
while close to the point where the latter crosses the Cawnpore- 
Achnera line is a lailway station. The population of the village 
numbered 3,770 persons in 1901, including 210 Musalmans and 
a large community of Jadon Rajputs. The area of the mauza 
is no less than 4,042 acres and the revenue demand is Rs. 7,194; 
the owners are Jadons, one of the proprietors being the widow of 
Ram Chandar Singh of Pachon, but a portion has been alienated 
and is now held by Banias. Agsauli contains a post-office, a 
cattle-pound and an upper primary school. Till 1908 there 
was a police station here, but the circle was then abolished, as 
already noted in Chapter IV. 

AKRABAD, Pargana Akeabai), Talml Sikakdra Rao. 

The capital of the Akrabad pargana is a mere village stand- 
ing in 27®48'N. and 78°16'E., on the grand trunk road, at a 
distance of 14 miles from Aligarh, two miles east from the 
Nanau bridge and eleven miles north-west from Sikandra Rao. 
It is connected by unmetalled roads with Pilkhana on the north 
and Bijaigarh on the south. The name was originally Akbarabad, 
and the place is said to have been founded by Akbar during one 
of his hunting excursions. It was for many years the head- 
quarters of a tahsil, and when this was abolished in 1862 the 
munsif^s court continued to be located here till 1880. It now 
contains a police station, a post-office, a cattle-pound, a military 
encamping-ground and an upper primary school. The popula- 
tion was 2,008 in 1853, rising to 2,199 in 1866, while in 1872 it 
was 2,197. It then dropped to 1,806 in 1881, and ten years later 
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to 1,687 j though at the last census it was 1,994, including 751 
Musalmans and a large community of Eajputs, the latter being 
the owners of the village. During the Mutiny the zamindars, 
^langal Singh and Mahtab Rai, not only allowed their followers 
to plunder the tahsil after the troops had looted the treasury, but 
remained in open rebellion, refusing all aid to the tahsildar. 
The village was captured by Colonel Greathed on the 6th of 
October 1867 and the leaders were hanged; but two of their 
clansmen, Tej Singh and Jawahir Singh, remained loyal and so 
saved the property from confiscation. From 1867 to 1882 
Akrabad was administered under Act XX of 1856, but the 
measure was withdrawn as unsuitable for so small a place. 

AKRABAD Pargana, Tahsil Sikandea Rao. 

This pargana forms the north-western portion of the tahsil, 
and is a roughly rectangular tract bounded on the south-east by 
pargana Sikandra Rao, on the south-west by Hathras and on the 
north-west by Koil, while the Kali Nadi separates it from 
Gangiri on the north-east. It has a total area of 74,299 acres 
or 116 square miles, and of this 48,860 acres or 65’76 per cent, 
.were cultivated on an average during the five years ending with 
1906-07. 

Akrabad, or Akbarabad as it was originally named, is said 
to have first become a pargana in the days of Akbar, but its area 
was then very different from that comprised within its present 
limits. The boundaries were inextricably mixed up with those 
of Jalali, and in the beginning of the nineteenth century there were 
numerous villages to the north of the Kali Nadi and many now 
in pargana Koil. The Akrabad and Jalali parganas w'ere 
made into a single tahsil in 1840, but in 1862 Jalali was divided 
up among its neighbours. At the same time 23 villages of 
Akrabad were given to pargana Koil, 22 to Atrauli, from which 
they were subsequently transferred to Gangiri, and four to 
Hathras. This left 89 villages, but to make up the deficiency a 
large number of villages were received from J alali, bringing the 
total up to the present figure of 89. In this manner the pargana 
lost the Pathan estates north of the Kali Kadi, and in exchange 
received the Pundir taluqa of Bijaigarh, of which an account 
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has been given in Chapter III. The rest of the area is held 
mainly by the Jadon families of Jarauli and other villages. 

The population of the reconstituted pargana numbered 
64,747 persons in 1872, and this dropped to 57,450 in 1881, 
though ten years later it was 59,938, and by 1901 the number 
of inhabitants had risen to 71,301, of whom 59,843 were Hindus, 
9,667 Musalmans and 1,791 of other religions, mainly Aryas and 
Jains. The principal Hindu castes are Chamars, Brahmans and 
Eajputs, followed at a long distance by Banias, Gadanyas, Ahirs 
and Lodhs. The pargana contains the small towns of Pilkhana, 
Kauriaganj and Bijaigarh, as well as several laige villages such 
as Gopi, Jarauli and Akrabad, each of which forms the subject 
of a separate article. Others are Shahgaih, adjoining Kauria- 
ganj, Nanau on the canal and Manai, a Punclir village of 
2,026 inhabitants, some four miles south-east from the pargana 
capital. 


ALIGAEH, Pargana Koil, Tahsil Alig-aiih. 

The headquarters of the district are located in the civil 
station of Aligaih, a name originally applied to the famous 
fortress situated some distance to the north, and now commonly 
employed to denote not only the old cantonment and civil lines, 
but also the city of Koil, though the latter name is still in general 
use. Koil stands in 27°53'K. and 78°4'E., at a distance of 
875 miles by the East Indian Railway from Calcutta, 308 by 
the grand trunk road from Allahabad, 49 miles north from Agra 
and 80 miles from Dehli. The grand trunk load skirts the eastern 
part of Koil, separating the city from the civil station, and 
through the former runs the provincial road from Agra. Metalled 
roads lead northwards to Anupshahr, north-eastwards to Atrauli, 
south-westwards to Iglas and westwards to Khair. The railway 
station lies close to the grand trunk road, and this also serves as a 
terminus for the branch line of the Oudh and Eohilkhand Rail- 
way from Bareilly. 

At the fiist census in 1847 the city of Koil contained 36,181 
inhabitants, but by 1853 the total had risen to 55,001, though in 
1865 it had dropped to 48,403. Since that time there has been 
.a marked increase, the population in 1872 being 68,539, rising 
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to 62,443 in 1881 ; and though ten years later it was 61,486, by 
1901 the figure had risen to 70,434, of whom 32,339 were females. 
Classified by religions there were 41,076 Hindus, 27,618 Musal- 
mans, 619 Jains, 609 Ary as, 570 Christians, 35 Sikhs and 7 
Parsis. Of the whole j)opulation 37*2 per cent, belong to the 
industrial classes, 27*4 are agriculturists, 13*4 depend on personal 
or domestic service, 12*4 on general labour and 5*6 per cent, are 
engaged in trade, including transport and storage. The remain- 
der include the professional classes and those employed by 
Government or by local or municipal bodies. 

The history of Koil has already been narrated in Chapter V 
and need not be repeated. The town grew up gradually round the 
old Dor stronghold, still known as the Balai Qila or lofty fort, a 
name which at once suggests that of the other Dor city of 
Bulandshahr. Of the fort itself nothing now remains, and the 
site is occupied by Sabit Khan^s great mosque, which from its 
situation is the most striking feature in the landscape for miles 
around. The building possesses little architectural merit, and is 
constructed of block kankar^ with a little red sandstone, the 
domes being of brick. Viewed at a distance, the white mosque 
with its gilded pinnacles does not lack beauty or even dignity. 
It had fallen into a bad state of repair, but was thoroughly 
restored in 1898-99 at a cost of Ks. 23,356, the money being 
subscribed by the principal Musalman residents of this and the 
Bulandshahr districts, as is recorded on a tablet at the gate. 
Hear the mosque is another called the Mori Masjid. This too 
is attributed to Sabit Khan, as also is the adjacent tank. In the 
history of the district reference has been made to the unhappy 
destruction of the Koil Minar, which stood on the highest ground 
of the Balai Qila and was the oldest building in the town. 
Antiquities in Koil are scarce. About a quarter of a mile to the 
west of the Jami Masjid is a curious group of tombs, to the south 
of the Khair road. Many of these bear Arabic inscriptions, 
and some are undoubtedly of great age. One is known as that 
of Shah Jamal Sbams-ul-Arfin, and is held in great veneration. 
This man is said to have been a darvesh, who took up his abode 
in the town before its capture by the Musalmans. He may have 
been a spy, for such a practice was not uncommon in those days^ 
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as would appear from similar traditions elsewhere. It is said 
that he took part in the assault and that two of his disciples were 
killed, one of whom was buried in the Mamu Bhanja muhaUa. 
Possibly other tombs contain the remains of those who fell in 
the assault. Some of these were once endowed, but the properties 
have been dissipated or confiscated, and most of the tombs are 
in a very dilapidated state. Another Shah Jamal, who was a 
chief in the Musalman army, is buried near the railway station, 
and two villages are held revenue-free for the support of the 
dargah, at which a large gathering is held in June to commemorate 
his death. Near the old racecourse is the tomb of Pir Bahadur, 
who is said to have been killed in the capture of Koil, though 
nothing further is known of this personage. The most striking 
tomb is that of Gesu Khan, an open pillared chhatri of the 
Hindu type. It was built in 1563, as is recorded in an 
inscription on the adjoining idgah, and the occupant is believed 
to have been governor of Koil. Close to the Moti Masjid is the 
tomb of Ilah Bakhsh, a Faqir. The story goes that this 
mausoleum, built in 1717 by Sabit Khan, u^as intended by the 
latter for his own use, but that on being warned by Ilah Bakhsh 
that he would never lie in it, he replied that either himself or the 
Faqir should be buried in it, whoever died first. The Nawab him- 
self is buried in his own garden, now occupied by the Kinlochganj 
bazar. There are nearly a hundred mosques and imambaras in 
the town, but few are of any antiquity or possess any interest. 
Old Hindu buildings are still more rare. The most conspicuous 
is the temple of Achaleswar in the south of the city, on the edge 
of the Achal tank, a reservoir of considerable size filled with 
water from the canal. It was at first an unpretentious 
building, but was greatly enlarged and enriched by the Jabs. 
OntheDehli road is a large masonry tank built in the seventemth 
century by a Kayasth named Jadu Bai, but it is now in ruins 
and the bed is cultivated. 

In spite of its imposing appearance and fine situation the 
city is a poor place, rather resembling an overgrown agricultural 
village. The open space round the mosque is flanked by good 
shops belonging to the municipality, and here too stand the 
t^il buildings and the Kotwdi police station. From tiiil 
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space wide roads radiate to the north-east ' and the railway, 
on the west to Kanwariganj and the Khair road, and to the sonth, 
connecting with a road that winds round the western out- 
skirts. The business quarter of the town lies to the east, and 
is traversed from north to south by a broad street, which forms the 
principal bazar. This is crossed by the station road from the 
mosque and a branch leads eastwards, past the Achal tank, to 
the grand trunk road, this serving as the main line of commu- 
nication for the east of the town. The northern part of the 
principal bazar is known as Mianganj, and connected with it 
is the Perronganj market. There are altogether 126 muhallas 
in the city, and many of these go by the name of Sarai, such as 
Sarai Babu and Sarai Hakim, named after one Hakim Asad Ali. 
It would appear that a large portion of the site was formerly 
occupied by clusters of sarais, built at various times for the 
convenience of travellers, Koil being a central halting-place on the 
routes from Agra, Eohilkhand and the Duab to Dehli. In the days 
of the Marathas the city extended only as far as the large masonry 
building on the edge of Perronganj, and this quarter is still 
known as the Aligarh Darwaza. There were originally walls 
and gates round the city, as the names ‘ of Madar, Dehli, Turk- 
man, Sasni and Aligarh Darwazas testify, but only the vestige of 
one pillar of the last gateway remains close to the dargah of 
Kalan Shahid. Under British rule the city spread northwards 
and was much improved, the names of the ofScers responsible for 
the creation of new markets and quarters being commemorated 
in Eussellganj, built in 1805, Kinlochganj on the site of Sabit 
Khan’s garden, and several others. In the northern extension 
of the city, towards the railway station, are PaizganJ, the 
municipal hall, the mission church and the Bramly hospital. 
This quarter was an open plain in the days of Perron. Latterly 
the cotton presses and indigo factory of Mr. J. Thornton, one 
of the first planters, were erected here, and his fine house was 
purchased by Mr. Bramly in 1871 and presented to the city for 
a dispensary. Opposite the factory was a large garden 
belonging to Perron, while M. Dudrenec lived in a house close 
to the city : several other planters, such as Messrs. Eobertson 
and Stewart, had residences in the same vicinity. The Bramly 
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dispensary is being remodelled and extended at an estimated 
cost of Es. 80^000. Close to it is the Dufferin Hospital, on the 
opposite side of the road ; it was built in 1894 at a cost of 
Es. 7,800, but is also being greatly improved at a cost of 
Es. 30,000. Between the dispensary and the railway is the 
Lyall Library, a fine building which faces the grand trunk road. 
It was erected under the auspices of the Bharat Varshiya National 
Association and was completed in 1902. 

The civil station of Aligarh is connected with the city by 
means of two main roads, one having a level crossing and the 
other a bridge over the railway. It includes the old cantonment, 
which was abolished in 1869 and made over to the municipality. 
The station is pretty and well laid out. The principal thorough- 
fares are the Anupshahr road, which runs from the oveihead 
railway bridge along the west side of the old parade ground and 
has a branch leading northwards to the fort, and the road which 
leads from the railway station and the overhead bridge past the 
parade ground on the eastern side and rejoins the Anupshahr 
road after a distance of a mile and a half. To the noidh-’west of 
the bridge is the district high school and adjacent to this are the 
civil courts, loeated in a building which was completed in 1906 
and is of a better type than is found in most districts. Beyond 
the courts stands the Aligarh Institute, already mentioned, and 
further west are the cemetery and the district jail, w^hile near the 
south-west corner of the jail enclosure is the small domed monu- 
ment erected over the officers who fell in, the assault on the fort 
in 1803. There is an old cemetery in the cantonment, towards 
the fort, but it contains nothing of special interest Between the 
two main roads, in the Cadell garden, a small park maintained 
by the municipality, is the Harrison clock tower, a fine building 
named after the late Mr. J. H. Harrison, collector of Aligarh 
about 1890. It is a five-storeyed, quadrangular structure in 
stone and brick, each storey having a vaulted roof, supported on 
open arches with inlaid and cut stone-work, xit each corner is 
, a graceful turret and pinnacle, wffiile the central spire is crowned 
by a steel weathercock. The foundation was laid in 1892 and 
the building was finished two years later at a cost of Es. 11,830, 
exclusive of Es. 5,000 for a chiming clock in the fourth storey, 
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the entire expense being met from subscriptions. Another hand- 
some building is the Crosthwaite Hall, situated to the north of 
Cadell garden and opposite the Aligaih Institute ; it was built 
in 1898 at a cost of Es. 25,200, of which Es. 10,000 were contri- 
buted by the municipal board and the rest raised by subscription. 
The foundation stone was laid by Sir Charles Crosthwaite in 
1894, and the formal opening by Mr. (afterwards Sir) J. Digges 
LaTouche took place five years later. There is a large central 
hall with a gallery, approached by spiral staircases in the turrets 
flanking the porch, and three other rooms. To the south-east of 
the Cadell garden and the Crosthwaite Hall are a mission church 
and the Postal Workshops, already noticed in Chapter II. To 
the north of the Crosthwaite Hall, on the old parade ground, are 
the masonic hall, the post-office and the English church, dating 
from 1833. The station club, which was formerly accommodated 
in the building now occupied by the post-office, is a compact 
building near the north-east corner of the parade ground. To 
the west of the latter are the district courts and the police lines, 
while on the north side are the extensive buildings of the Muham- 
madan Anglo-Oriental College, already described, occupying part 
of the cantonment. Close by, towards the fort, is the ruined house 
called the Sahib Bagh, standing within a walled garden with 
a large gateway and guard-house on the roadside and bastions at 
each corner. This was the residence of DeBoigne and Perron, 
and at one time it must have been a very handsome building. 
It was occupied for some years by the Derridon family, and was 
last used by Mr. Smith as a settlement office. The residence of 
Colonel Pedron, who commanded Aligarh at the time of the 
siege, stood in a large garden, where the judge^s court is now 
situated. 

The celebrated fort of Aligarh stands some two miles to the 
north of the civil station and is approached by a short metalled 
road branching off from that leading to Barauli. The position is 
one of great natural strength, for the fort is built on high ground 
commanding an open plain, most of wffiich was under water for a 
considerable portion of the year till the construction of the system 
of drains by the Canal department. It would appear that the 
fort was originally built in 1624 by Muhammad Khan, governor 
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of Koil under the Lodis. It was rebuilt in 1717 by the famous 
Sabit KhaU; and its name was changed to Sabitgarh; while in 
1767 it was taken by the Jats and called Eamgarh. Further 
additions were made by Afrasyab Khan, in whose day the 
fortress received its present appellation of Aligarh, and it was 
then considered a place of great strength, the Marathas being 
compelled in 1785 to resort to stratagem for its reduction. Under 
DeBoigne and Perron the fort was vastly improved by the 
agency of French engineers, and when stormed by Lord Lake 
in 1803, the fortress aj)peara to have been a polygon of ten 
sides, with a bastion af each angle, in every ease strengthened 
by a renny or faussebraie. All round ran a broad and deep 
ditch, crossed at the entrance by a narrow causeway, which was 
defended by a traverse. Immediately after its occupation by the 
British the ditch was completed and the causeway replaced by a 
drawbridge, and subsequently the outline was remodelled, the 
number of bastions being reduced to eight, while a second 
gateway was added on the north : each entrance was strengthened 
by a ravelin with a drawbridge, and a covered way was con- 
structed ; a regular glacis was made on the outer side of the ditch, 
the ramparts were lowered and the interior cleared of several 
buildings which it was thought might interfere with the defence. 
In 1857 the fort was occupied for a short time by the rebels, but 
it played no important part during the Mutiny. In 1858 the 
walls and bastions were again repaired ; barrapks for Europeans 
were built ; and the trench was deepened so as to hold seven feet 
of water during the rains. Nevertheless the fort was soon 
abandoned as a military station, and at the present time 
is unused and empty. Though it might easily be refitted 
for military purposes, the fort is an unhealthy place, and 
is not likely ever to become anything more than a monument 
of one of the most notable achievements of the British 
army. In 1843 Lord Ellenborough conceived the idea of 
transforming it into a central jail, and the scheme was actually 
sanctioned, though it was never carried out, and Agra was 
selected as a more suitable locality. During recent years the 
place has been utilised as a segregation camp for pilgrims to 
Mecca, but as a rule it is quite uninhabited. 
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The public buildings of Aligarh and Koil have been men- 
tioned in the foregoing account. There remain the educational 
institutions, of which by far the most important is the college and 
its dependent school. Next comes the high school, and then the 
vernacular middle school, the latter being located in the city. 
There are several other schools, most of which are maintained or 
aided by the municipality, and for these reference must be made 
to the list given in the appendix. 

Aligarh is rapidly growing in commercial importance, and 
has a large trade in cotton, grain, sugar and other commo- 
dities. Some account of the trade has already been given in 
Chapter II, and there too mention has been made of the chief 
industiies of the place. Indigo has long disappeared, but the 
cotton ginning and pressing business has attained very large 
dimensions, and there is a number of factories worked by steam 
power. The postal workshops afford employment to a large 
number of hands, and to them must be ascribed the important 
industry of lock-making, for which Aligarh is famous throughout 
India, A large number of lock factories are to be found in the 
city, and almost all are in a flourishing condition. Weaving 
too is in a fairly thriving state and the cotton dar^s and rugs of 
Aligarh, as well as various coloured fabrics, have a well deserved 
reputation. So also has the cotton printing, which like the 
weaving is almost wholly in the hands of Musalmans of the Julaha 
and Eangrez castes. The so-called Aligarh pottery is almost 
extinct. The industry was maintained for a while, and perhaps 
unnecessarily, by the encouragement given at the annual Aligarh 
horse fair in the spring, at which an exhibition of local handi- 
crafts forms a regular feature. 

After the conquest of Aligarh the affairs of the city were 
placed in charge of an official committee styled local agents, 
who were entrusted with the administration of the town duties, 
these being a kind of octroi tax on imports. In 1810 the duties 
were abolished, and their place appears to have been taken by a 
form of house tax, which was regularized under Act XX of 1866. 
In 1866 the citywasmade a municipality, and the house tax con- 
< tinned to be collGctedtill the introduction of octroi in 1869. The 
collection of octroi was modified in 1894 on the lines of the 
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system adopted at Hathras^ whereby a distinction was made 
between wholesale and retail dealers ; but this method was 
abolished in 1901^ and a regular octroi tax was imposed on all 
articles of commerce. This octroi constitutes the gieat bulk of 
the municipal income; and there is no other tax except on tobacco 
grown within municipal limits. Considerable sums are realized 
from the rents of bazarS; houses and landS; from the sale of 
manure and from the municipal pounds ; details under the major 
heads of revenue and expenditure for each year from 1890-91 
onwards will be found in the appendix.*^ As at present consti- 
tuted; the board consists of seventeen members; of whom thirteen; 
including the chairman; are elected. . 

The raised site of the old city of Koil has a good natural 
drainage ; but the low ground in the neighbourhood has proved a 
source of much troublo; as the suiface water is apt to collect in 
stagnant and unwholesome pools without any outlet. The matter 
was long recognized as a serious evil; which affected the health of 
the town and the civil station ; but matters have greatly improved 
since the construction of the Aligarh drainage cut; which has 
relieved a large area; and also of the Jeffrey's cut to the east of 
the site; which effectively servos the low area m the vicinity of the 
fort and carries off the surface water into the drainage line that 
now forms the source of the Sengar. The station was abandoned 
as a military post about 1869, largely owing to the prevalence of 
fever. Another trouble was the unsatisfactory nature of the 
water supply, and this still exists. As early as 1869 it was 
suggested that water for drinking purposes should be brought 
from the Ganges canal, as the wells, on which the city depends, 
have in many cases become contaminated by drainage through 
percolation. An enquiry made in 1900 showed that the wells on 
the south side of the city contain brackish water, while throughout 
the area many of the cylinders, linings and platforms were in 
an unsound condition. Much has been done to remedy these 
defects, but the question of the water supply still awaits a satis- 
factory solution. 

It would appear that from the middle of the twelfth to the 
middle of the eighteenth century the land comprised in the town- 


♦ Appendix, table XYl, 
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shii> of Koil was held free of revenue by various grantees. A 
number of these grants were resumed during the days of 
Muhammad Shah by Sabit Khan, but these were again released 
by Kajaf Khan. In 1785 Anand Eao, the Maratha governor, 
once more resumed all the old holdings, in some cases allowing 
the grantees six-sixteenths of the produce and in others ten- 
sixteenths, from which fact the tenures were termed shashani 
and dasam. Many accepted the new condition of things, but 
others appealed to Sindhia and obtained the complete restitution 
of their lands. This state of affairs remained unchanged for a 
long period, and under the British administration the resumed 
lands were managed directly, the rents being collected by the 
revenue officials and the allowance to the holders paid out of the 
treasury. It seems clear that there was some fixed allotment of 
the Government demand, for in some years there was no balance 
at all to be distributed among the proprietors. In 1839 a sefetle- 
ment of the city was undertaken by Mr. Harvey, who declared 
that no ancient rights existed and accordingly resumed grants to 
the value of Es. 4,600, including all the dasani land, most of the 
shashani, and much of the absolute muafi. In the portion left 
of the shasham he allowed the holders 37 1 per cent, of the gross 
assets, while the revenue of the town was fixed at Es. 9,741. 
Farmers were appointed to collect rents and a commission of 12 
per cent, was deducted from the assets. These drastic measures 
were in great part disallowed on appeal, and in 1844 a completely 
new settlement was made by Mr. Blunt, who released many of 
rhe resumed holdings and reduced the demand to Es. 5,272. The 
ex-grantees were placed in actual possession of the land and were 
made responsible for the payment of a fixed revenue, though the 
latter was collected as before by farmers, who received 10 per 
cent, as remuneration. A great change was effected after the 
Mutiny, when the residents were severely punished for their 
rebellious conduct. Out of ten farmers eight were Musalmans, 
and their rights were transferred to Eaja Gobind Singh of 
Hathras in reward for his loyalty. In 1866 the Eaja was given 
the zamindari rights of Government in the city, and at the 
following settlement a change was made in the old arrangement 
of four mahals, Budaun Darwaza, Dehli Darwaza, Khari Khirki 
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and Mifchi Khirki, each of which contained plots held in different 
tenures. Under the new scheme there were four 'pattis : that of 
Eani Sahib Knnwar, 758 acres assessed at Es. 1,123^ including 
the old hhalsa land and resumed muafis ; that of Muafi Munzabta, 
1;640 acres assessed at Es. 5^577, including the recently resumed 
m'wajia of all kinds in possession of the original grantees and 
now paying revenue at 50 per cent.; thafe of Muafiat, 1^345 aores^ 
representing existing revenue-free plots, wholly or partly cultiva- 
ted ; and that of Abadi, 1,058 acres, consisting of houses, building 
sites and land acquired for public purposes. Thus a gift which 
at first was of little value was converted into one of considerable 
worth, the Eaja assuming the position of an ordinary mmindar 
and paying to Government a proportion of the assets as 
determined in the usual manner. This system has since remained 
unchanged, but the number of shares and sharers has greatly 
increased, and the revenue record of the city lands is now 
extremely complex. 

Major Louis Derridon, an officer in the service of Sindhia, 
was the brother-in-law of General Perron, and the latter on his 
departure made over to Derridon the village of Bhamola, which 
he had held in jagir under an imperial farman, Derridon 
refused to surrender the village to the British and was ejected 
by force, though afterwards he was reinstated. Subsequently a 
part of the village was lequired foi cantonments, and in exchange 
for Bhamola the village of Dodhpur and half of Alampur were 
given in exchange to Major Deriidon in 1821 m perpetual revenue- 
free tenure. On his death in 1845 the estate was divided among 
his heirs, who now reside in Agra ; but Alampur was sold to 
Mahmud Ali Khan of Chhitari, and the gi eater part of the 
interests in Dodhpur and what was left of Bhamola has been lost 
to the family. 

In the year 1905 a plot of some 88 acres of land in the 
villages of Begpur and Koarsi was acquired for the purposes of 
an agricultural station. The locality is two miles north-east 
from the Aligarh railway station along the Atrauli road, just 
west of the bridge over the Koil canal distributary. By the 
roadside a bungalow was erected for the Deputy Director of 
Ag;ci<3nlture in charge, as well as an office and farm buildings. 
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The work carried on at the station is both experimental and 
demonstrative. One of the first projects to be undertaken has 
been the acclimatization of American cottonj which is being 
carried out on a large scale. Other experiments deal with 
the reclamation of ^sar, while the demonstrative side of the 
undertaking at present consists in the employment of improved 
implements and the distribution of selected seeds. 

ALIGARH Tahsil. 

This subdivision comprises the parganas of Koil, Barauli 
and Morthal, and has a total area of 227,608 acres or 356*64 
square miles. It is bounded on the north by the Khurja tahsil 
of the Bulandshahr district, on the west by the Khair and 
Hasangarh parganas, on the south by those of Gorai, Hathras 
and Akrabad and on the east by the Kali JSTadi, which separates 
it from the Atrauli tahsil. Up to 1840 the subdivision was 
generally called the Huzur tahsil, but its name was then changed 
to Koil, though now it is ofiScially styled the Aligarh tahsil to 
distinguish it from the Koil pargana, which comprises the bulk 
of the area. 

Along the Kali Nadi is a narrow strip of khadir^ but this 
is of little value and most of it has suffered from deterioration 
in the past. Above the khadir rises the high sandy bank of the 
river, but the belt of light soil is narrow except in pargana 
Morthal, which contains a large proportion of pilia, in which 
wells are difficult to construct. The sandy strip merges into a 
rich tract of excellent loam, fully irrigated, which extends as far 
westwards as the canal, and beyond the latter lies a broad 
depression, continuing throughout the tahsil from north-west to 
south-east, bounded roughly by “the canal on one side and the 
grand trunk road on the other. Throughout this tract the 
predominant soil is a heavy clay, and everywhere are to be seen 
extensive stretches of barren usar. There are numerous jhils 
and depressions, the overflow from which passes southwards into 
a drainage channel, which afterwards becomes known as the 
Sengar. This depression crosses the canal in the north, so as to 
include about a dozen villages in Morthal and Barauli ; and 
similarly it extends for some distance beyond the grand trunk road 
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in tUe south-east, along tlio boideis of pargana Akiabad. At one 
time saturation did much damage in this depressed tract and a 
certain amount of land was thrown out of cultivation by the 
appearance of reh] but the natural channels have been greatly 
improved and several artificial cuts have been excavated, so that 
the drainage system is now adequate, at all events in ordinary 
seasons. To the west of the depression the level rises and the 
soil becomes a good firm loam, gradually growing lighter towards 
the Khair and Iglas liorders. Depressions are rare, but there is 
a line of lowlying villages in the south along the Iglas road, and 
another line, through which a drainage channel has been driven, 
follows the south-wekern boundary. 

There has been a considerable increase in the cultivated 
area since the settlement of 1870, when it amounted to 151,836 
acres. During the five years ending with 1906-07 the average 
was 157,062 acres or 69 per cent, of the whole, while of this 
48,900 acres or 31T4 per cent, bore a double crop. The former 
proportion is somewhat lower than the district average, but this 
is due to the large barren area, comprising 6,627 acres under 
water, 7,936 permanently occupied by railways, roads, buildings 
and sites, and 38,988 acres of sterile land, most of which is mar. 
The so-called culturable area amounts to 18,104 acres or 7*95 
per cent., but from this should be deducted 3,058 acres of current 
fallow and 2,003 under groves, the remainder being generally of 
a more or less worthless description Means of irrigation are 
abundant, and on an average 98,284 acres or 62*58 per cent, of the 
cultivated land receive water, the villages in which the supply 
is inadequate being few in number. The canals are responsible 
for 42*76 per cent, of the total irrigation, but their influence is 
practically confined to the eastern half of the tahsil, and almost 
all the rest is obtained from wells. 

In most years the rahi harvest covers a larger area than 
the hharif, though much depends on the nature of the season 
and the facilities for sowing. On an average 102,741 acres are 
under spring crops, and of this 35*18 per cent, is taken up by 
wheat alone, apart from 9*84 per cent, under wheat mixed with 
gram or barley. The latter by itself occupies 6*84, and in 
combination with gram 36*96, gram alone amounting to 2*43 

14 
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and peas to 3*64 per cent. There is a little tobacco and less 
poppy, but a large area consists of vegetables and garden crops, 
particularly in the neighbourhood of the city. The average 
hharif area is 100,081 acres, and of this 30*54 per cent, is sown 
with cotton and arhar. The latter in combination with juar 
takes up 24*91, and 'vvith lajra 11*06 per cent.; but of more 
importance is maize, which occupies 22*47 per cent, of the area 
and has taken the place of the more valuable indigo. The latter 
was once a most valuable staple, but the area has shrunk to an 
insignificant figure, though even as late as 1903-04 there were 
3,365 acres under this crop. The remainder of the hharif produce 
comprises the fodder crops called gwr or Imrthi^ 6*06 per cent., 
and small areas under the autumn pulses, garden props and 
sugarcane. 

According to the returns of 1906-07 the total area included 
in holdings is 162,043 acres, and of this 18*37 per cent, is culti- 
vated by proprietors as sir or hhucllcasht Occupancy tenants 
hold 69,864 acres or 36*94 per cent., which is slightly below the 
general average, while 43*03 is in the bands of tenants-at-will 
and 1*66 per cent, is tilled by ex-proprietary tenants. There is 
a large proportion of the land sublet to shihmisy amounting in 
all to 21*6 per cent., and in many eases the rental is extremely 
high. In the occupancy area, which has increased from 28 per 
cent, in 1868, the average rate is Es. 6*77, while tenants-at-will 
pay Es. 10 per acre. Not only are these figures higher than in 
any other part of the district, but they represent a very remark- 
able increase during the past forty years, the corresponding 
rates in 1868 being Es. 3*66 and Es. 3*85 per acre. 

The early fiscal history of the tahsil has been told in 
Chapter IV and in the articles on the several parganas, while 
the increase irx the revenue demand from 1838 onwards is showm 
in the appendix, together with the present amount and its inci- 
dence.* The tahsil contains 358 mauzas, at present divided 
into 973 mahalsy and of the latter 256 are owned by single 
proprietors, 364 are joint zammdariy 127 are perfect and 136 
imperfect fciUidari, while 106 are bhaiyachara. Almost the 
whole of pargana Barauli and the greater part of Morthal are 
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owned by large proprietors, but in Koil coparcenary communities 
preponderate. The Bargujars of Barauli, at present represented 
by Eani Khushhal Kunwar of Barauli and Eao Eaghuiaj Singh 
of Bajgarlii, who is a Katehriya Eajput and has succeeded 
through his mother, own 22 villages and three mahals. The 
Musalman Bargujars hold a great deal of Morthal and numerous 
villages in the north of Koil, and among them are the Kawabs 
of Pahasu and Talibnagar, and the owners of the Danpur, 
Chhitari and Sadabad estates, as well as the Lalkhanis of Taqipur, 
Somera and Budhansi. Connected with the same family is Saiyid 
Jafar Ali Khan of Pindraw^al, who holds four villages in 
Morthal. A considerable area in the east of Koil, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Kali Kadi, belongs to the Pathans of Bhikampur 
and Datauli. Other proprietors include various Bania families 
of Koil, the Jadons of Gabhana, Baranadi, Birpura and Ashraf- 
pur Jalal, the Bhale Sultans of Bhartna, the Jats of Mohreni 
and several Kayasth communities. Altogether Eajputs own 
81,521 acres or 37*06 per cent, of the area, and this is held mainly 
by Jadons, Bargujars and Chauhans, though Dors, Jangharas 
and Pundirs possess a few estates and several other clans are 
represented. The Jadons alone have done w^ell, w^hile the Chau- 
hans of Morthal have lost a large proportion of their estates. 
Next come Musalmans of various descriptions with 22'48 per 
cent., mostly held by Musalman Eajputs, Pathans and the 
Saiyids of Pindrawal and Jalali, though a considerable area is 
in the hands of several Sheikhs of Koil. After these follow 
Banias with 11*53, Brahmans with 9*72, Kayasths with 8*21, 
Jats with 6*63 and Lodhs with 3*67 per cent. There have been 
very extensive changes in the proprietary body during the past 
hundred years, especially in the first half of the century. From 
1838 to 1868 as much as 144,116 acres were alienated in 
vaiious w^ays, and in the next thirty years the total w^as 
94,514 acres. These figures give a very high proportion, 
but it must be remembered that many estates have changed 
hands more than once, while in several instances mortgages 
have preceded sale, and in others, in the Barauli estate 
for example, mortgages of considerable areas have been 
redeemed. 
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The tahsil was considerably altered in area by the abolition 
of the Jalali pargana and the addition of several villages from 
Akrabad in 1862^ so that it is impossible to ascertain the number 
of inhabitants of the existing subdivision at any earlier date. 
In 1866 the total was 193,161, and this rose to 230,894 in 1872. 
A decline was then experienced, for by 1881 the number had 
fallen to 227,664, though it afterwards rose to 229,767 in 1891. 
The ensuing decade witnessed a remarkable increase, for in 1901 
the tahsil contained a population of 268,012, including 125,668 
females, and this gave an average density of 753 to the square 
mile, a figure that was only exceeded in Hathras. The result 
is due in large measure to the presence of an important city, as 
well as to the existence of the two considerable towns of Hardua- 
gan] and Jalali. There are several other large villages, of which 
mention will be made in the articles on the component parganas. 
Of the whole population 212,166 were Hindus, 48,434 Musal- 
mans, 5,040 Aryas, 1,640 Christians, 764 Jains, 61 Sikhs and 
seven Parsis. Among the Hindus the strongest castes numeri- 
cally are Chamars 46,881, Brahmans 26,640, Eajputs 23,086, 
Banias 12,078; Lodhs 10,896, Kahars 10,466, Gadariyas 9,636 
and Jats 8,691. The Eajputs are more numerous here than in 
any other part of the district, and 11,879 belonged to the Jadon 
clan, apart from 1,326 described as Jadobansis, who are probably 
identical with the former ; while there were 3,278 Chauhans and 
considerable numbers of Kaehhwahas, Bargujars and Pundirs. 
The only other castes with more than 6,000 representatives are 
Koris and Bhangis; and of the remainder Nais, Barhais, Khatiks, 
Kumhars, Kayasths, Tagas, Dhobis, Malis and Sonars are to 
be found in numbers exceeding 2,000 apiece. Among the Musal- 
mans the lead is taken by Sheikhs with 13,266 persons, and then 
come Pathans with 6,236. These are followed by Qassabs, 
Saiyids, Eajputs and Bhishtis, the total being over 2,000 in each 
case, and by Telis, Julahas, Bhangis, Mewatis, Paqirs and Mughals. 

According to the census returns less than 40 per cent, of the 
inhabitants depend directly on cultivation, and though the actual 
agricultural population is probably somewhat larger, the propor- 
tion is lower than in any other part of the district. Nearly 
16 per cent, come under the head of general labour, and almost 
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10 per eentj. under that of personal or domestic service ; but the 
industrial and commercial communities are very large^ as^ indeed, 
is only to be expected. The principal industries are those con- 
nected with cotton, wood, metals and leather; but many others are 
represented, though in few cases do they possess special importance. 

Throughout the tahsil means of communication are excellent. 
In addition to the main line of the East Indian Eailway, which 
passes through the stations of Pali, Daudpur, Aligarh and Kulwa, 
there is the branch of the Oudh and Eohilkhand system, which 
runs north-eastwards from Aligarh through the Harduaganj 
station, connected by a metalled road with the town of that name.' 
Metalled roads radiate from Aligarh in all directions. The 
grand trunk road leads to Somna on the north-west and to 
Sikandra Eao on the south-east, giving off at Panehti a branch 
which gives access to the town of Jalali and unites with the 
metalled portion of the road from Sasni and Fanau to Dadon. A 
second provincial road goes south to Hathras and Agra, while the 
local metalled roads are those leadmg to Atrauli; to Anupshahr, 
to Iglas and to Khair and Tappal. With such a number there 
is little need for unmetalled roads. To this class belong the 
roads from Aligarh to Barauli on the north and to Gonda on 
the west; from Barauli to Somna and Khair; and from Hardua- 
ganj southwards to join the grand trunk road at Kalyanpur. 

The tahsil forms a subdivision in charge of a full-powered 
officer on the district staff. At the headquarters are stationed the 
tahsildar, the sub-registrar and the two munsifs, as well as the 
superior executive officers. There is a bench of honorary magis- 
trates at Aligarh, while Nawab Abdus Samad Khan of Talib- 
nagar exercises jurisdiction throughout the tahsil. For police 
purposes there are under the present arrangement stations at 
Aligarh, Banna Debi and Harduaganj, which divide the whole area 
between them, while a large force is separately maintained for 
the municipal area. 

ATEAULI, Pargana and Tahsil Ateauli. 

The capital of the Atrauli pargana and tahsil is a consider- 
able town standing in 28°2'IT. and 78®17'E., on the south 
side of the road from Aligarh to Eamghat and Moradabad; at a 
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distance of sixteen miles north-east from the district headquarters. 
The road is metalled for about a mile beyond Atrauli, and from 
it three branches enter the town, converging on the central market- 
place. From Atrauli a metalled road loads in a north-westerly 
direction for some five miles to the railway station known as 
Atrauli Road in the village of Eaipur, thence continuing to 
Pindrawal in the Bulandshahr district. Unmetalled roads lead 
to Sankra and to Dadon on the east, to Gangiri and Kasganj on 
the south-east and to Barla and Datauli on the south. 

The place is said to derive its name from the founder, one 
Uttara Kunwar, an unknown chieftain of the twelfth century. 
It is mentioned as one of the halting-places of Mubarak Shah in 
1426, when he was engaged in fighting with the Sultan of Jaun- 
pur.* In the days of Akbar it gave its name to a pargana, then 
held by Bargujars, whose descendants became Musalmans and 
were long notorious for their turbulent disposition. Under the 
Marathas the town was the headquarters of an amil, who resided 
in the old fort built on the raised central site. There are the 
remains of another fort close to the town on the south-west. 
The Bargujars caused much trouble during the Mutiny, seizing 
the town and holding it till September 1857. In that month 
Muhammad Ali, a devoted servant of the Government and a 
member of a good Sheikh family of Sikri in Muzaffarnagar, wms 
deputed to Atrauli as Joint Magistrate, but the rebels refused to 
acknowledge his authority, and on the 25th of September they 
rose and murdered Muhammad Ali at the gate of the tahsil. The 
place was afterwards visited with condign punishment, and 
several of the ringleaders were hanged. 

Since that date Atrauli has steadily improved, and is now 
a thriving town with a considerable trade. The population 
numbered 12,722 persons in 1847 and 15,410 in 1853; and, though 
it had fallen to 15,053 by 1866, it was 15,941 in 1872, again 
dropping to 14,482 in 1881. Ten years later, however, it was 
15,408, and in 1901 the place contained 16,561 inhabitants, of whom 
9,562 were Hindus, 6,790 Musalmans and 209 of other religions. 

From the central market place two streets lined wdth shops 
branch out in an easterly direction, subsequently rejoining in 
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the south of the town. These are the Mandi and Bara Bazar, of 
which the former presents a somewhat decayed appearance, while 
the latter is a busy thoroughfare, and is the scene of a thriving 
trade in cotton, iron, brass vessels and grain. The cotton business 
is particularly important, and there is a large steam gin, the 
property of the chief Khattri family, which employs nearly 200 
hands during the busy season. The southern portion of the town 
is inhabited mainly by Chamars and other agriculturists, who 
cultivate the rich lands in the vicinity. The tahsil buildings are 
located in the old fort, which is surrounded by a high wall and 
is approached by a metalled road leading from the central 
market place. Here too are the police station and the registra- 
tion office, while close by are the post-office, cattle-pound, 
and the recently erected town hall, in which the municipal 
board has its office and holds its meetings. Atrauli also 
possesses a dispensary, a post-office, a sarm situated between 
the two bazars, a middle vernacular school and two branch primary 
schools. There are several private schools in which Persian and 
Arabic are taught, but none is of much importance. 

The town was brought under the operations of Act XX of 
1866 in 1861, but in 1865 it was constituted a municipality. Its 
affairs are controlled by a board of twelve members, of whom 
one is appointed by name, two hold their seats by virtue of their 
office and nine are elected by the rate-payers. The income is 
derived mainly from an octroi tax on imports, which has been 
in force since 1868. The only other taxes are those on weighmen 
and on tobacco cultivation within municipal limits, and in either 
case the receipts are insignificant ; but the income is supplement- 
ed by rents, the proceeds of the cattle-pound and slaughter-houses, 
the sale of manure and licenses for public vehicles. The main 
items of receipts and expenditure for each year since 1890-91 
are shown in the appendix.* 

ATEAULI Parganco, Takstl Ateauli. 

This pargana forms the northern part of the Atrauli tahsil 
and consists of a long and somewhat narrow stretch of country 
from the Ganges on the east to the Kali Nadi on the west, the 
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former separating it from the Budann district and the latter from 
the parganas of Morthal and Koil. The northern boundary marches 
with the Bnlandshahr district, while to the south lies pargana 
Gangiri. Its total area is 103,468 acres or 161-67 square miles ; 
but this IS apt to vary in some measure by reason of changes in 
the main stream of the Ganges. During the five years ending 
with 1906-07 the average area under cultivation was 78,383 acres 
or 75*76 per cent, of the whole, this proportion being slightly 
above the general average for the district. 

The pargana is an old one, but it has undergone extensive 
changes since the time of Akbar. In the early days of British 
rule it comprised the Pathan taluqa of Bhamauri Nah, and 
five smaller estates. The latter included Chakhathal, of which a 
notice will be found in a separate article ; the eight villages of 
Eaipur, originally belonging to Musalman Bargujars, but after- 
wards broken up and sold to the Pathans of Bhikampur and the 
Banias of Atrauli ; the seven villages of Lohgarh, which were 
similarly sold; the six villages of Sahnaul, bought at a sale for 
arrears by the Pathans of Datauli and sold to a son of the 
notorious Irshad Ali of Cawnpore ; and the four villages of 
Badesra, which for the same reason were bought by the Jats of 
Kuchesar in Bulandshahr and are still held by a member of that 
family. In 1848 a village was transferred to Bulandshahr and an- 
other to Morthal, while m 1851 the pargana received two villages 
from Morthal. Further changes occurred in 1864, when 14 
villages were added from Paizpur Badaria in the Etah district 
and three were given to Gangiri, leaving a total of 241 villages. 
Again, in 1863 Atrauli obtained 29 villages from the abolished 
pargana of Jalali and 22 from the portion of Akrabad lying to 
the north of the Kali Nadi ; but the addition was counterbalanced 
in 1870 by the transfer of 123 villages with an area of 91,252 
acres to Gangiri, leaving a total of 169 villages. 

Owing to these changes it is impossible to ascertain the 
population of the existing pargana at the earlier enumerations. 
The census of 1853 gave a total of 109,696 persons in the area as 
reconstituted in 1854, and in 1865 the pargana contained 126,143 
inhabitants. The transfer to Gangiri brought the total down to 
80,647, and by 1881 this had dropped to 72,574, though ten years 
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later it had risen to 81;113, while in 1901 the popnlation was 
96;618; of whom 82^616 were Hindus^ 13,086 Musalmans and 
816 of other religions. The best represented Hindu castes are 
Lodhs, Chamars, Brahmans, Gadariyas, Banias, Koris, Kahars 
and Eajputs, the last belonging mainly to the Bargujar and 
Chauhan clans. Besides the municipality of Atrauli there is 
hardly a village of any size or importance, with the exception 
perhaps of Kazimabad, which is separately mentioned. The 
chief villages are Lohgarh, Badesia, Sahnaul, Pali and Ghazipur, 
but none of these contains tw^o thousand inhabitants. 


ATEAULI Tahsil 

This tahsil is the north-eastern subdivision of the district, 
and comprises all the country between the Ganges, which sepa- 
rates it from the district of Budaun, and the left bank of the 
Kali Nadi. The latter river forms the boundary on the \vest 
and south, dividing Atrauli from the Aligaih and Sikandra Eao 
tahsils ; while to the noith lies the Anupshahr tahsil of the 
Bulandshahr district, and to the east the Kasganj tahsil of Etah. 
The tract is made up of the two parganas of Atrauli and Gangiri 
which have been subject to frequent and extensive changes in 
their areas, as observed in the separate ai tides. The present area 
of the tahsil is 219,382 acres or 342*78 square miles, though the 
figure is liable to change slightly by reason of the fluvial action 
of the Ganges, 

The physical features of the tahsil present a great diversity 
of appearance. In the extreme north-east is a narrow belt of 
khadir along the Ganges, comprising 29 villages. At the northern 
end this khadir is not much more than a mile in breadth, but 
further south it widens out, the distance between the river and 
the high bank increasing to as much as five or six miles. Along 
the w^estern side flow^s the flower Ganges canal, which does not 
penetrate the uplands till it reaches Sikandarpur on the Etah 
border. No irrigation is obtained in this district from the canal, 
but its construction has greatly benefited the khad%r indirectly 
by means of the protective embankments, thirteen in number, 
which run at right angles to the canal as far as the river. The 
bandhs have not only limited the effects of diluvion, but by 
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arresting the flood water they enable the fertile alluvial silt to 
find a resting-place on the fields immediately above them ; so that, 
while the fluctutions in the area have been reduced, the quality 
of the soil has been greatly improved. Below Sankra on the 
Ganges some damage is still done by changes in the old channel 
known as the Burhganga ; and the villages to the east of this 
channel, which are not protected, are exposed to serious damage. 
The hhadir is, on the whole, a rich tract, the finest portion being 
the strip between the uplands and the canal, for it is safe from 
injury and produces fine crops of rice and sugarcane. Apart 
from this, the northern half is better than the rest, though it con- 
tains large stretches of tamarisk jungle; for in the south the 
superior crops are seldom grown and the cultivation is poor, 
while here and there are to be seen large patches of barren usar. 
The total area of the hhadir at the last settlement was 13,776 
acres, and of this 4,773 acres were subject to diluvion and settled 
for five years under the ordinary rules. The soil of the hhadir 
is all recent alluvium, varying in the proportion of sand in its 
composition. The cultivators distinguish the putha or higher and 
lighter soil from the tarai or damp land suitable for the growth 
of sugarcane and rice. 

The uplands commence with the belt of high undulating 
ground above the high bank. Here the soil is sandy, but ravines 
are comparatively scarce and are seldom extensive. The sandy 
tract extends inland as far as the valley of the Nim,but has been 
greatly improved by the extension of the Anupshahr branch canal, 
which with the aid of its numerous distributaries, such as the 
Hardohi and Bazidpur, commands almost the entire area. The 
part immediately above the hhadir^ however, obtains a very 
scanty supply of water, and several villages are decidedly pre- 
carious, since irrigation from wells is almost unknown. The IsTim 
traverses the tahsil in a south-easterly direction, and leaves the 
district at Barhaii, close to its junction with the Kali Nadi. It 
nearly always contains water, but the Chhoiya, a drainage 
channel which joins it on its right bank at Kamamai, is dry 
except in the rains. There is a belt of hhadir along the Nim, 
generally of fair (Quality and in places producing good sugarcane, 
but the soil is apt to deteriorate after heavy floods, especially ii| 
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the southern reaches, owing to saturation and the appearance of 
reh. The country west of this river is a fine stretch of good loam 
soil, extending to the sandy ridge which overlooks the khadir of 
the Kali Nadi. Through the centre runs a depression, in which the 
soil stiffens into clay, and in places there is a good deal of ^6sar, 
particularly to the south-east of Atrauli. The surface water 
escapes with great difficulty, but eventually finds its way into the 
Kali Nadi by a small drainage channel called the Kothia, join- 
ing the former liver just above Hidramai. On either side of 
this depression the soil is of excellent quality, and, though untou- 
ched by the canal, means of irrigation are ample, the water level 
being not more than 20 feet below the surface. Lastly, there is 
the hhadiT of the Kali Nadi, a narrow strip of good quality, 
though liable to injury from saturation. 

The tahsil has long attained a high standard of development. 
At the second regular settlement the cultivated area was 150,305 
acres, aud since that time it has considerably increased. During 
the five years ending with 1906-07 the average was 169,350 acres 
or 77T9 per cent, of the whole, while of this 37,466 acres or 22T2 
per cent, bore two crops in the year. The barren area was 
27,530 acres or 12 55 per cent , the proportion being higher in 
pargana Atrauli than in Gangui; but of this 6,450 acres were 
covered with water and 6,358 occupied by sites, railways, roads and 
the like. This leaves 14,7 22 acres of barren waste, mainly sand and 
usar^ a proportion which is actually lower than many other tahsil 
of the district. Much, however, of the so-called culturable area is 
of little better quality. From 22,502 acres thus classified must be 
deducted 3,912 acres of current fallow and 2,274 of groves, which 
are particularly common in pargana Gangiri, leaving 9,677 acres 
of old fallow and unbroken waste, little of which could be profitably 
brought under tillage. The irrigated area is large, averaging 
74,934 acres or 44*25 percent, of the cultivation; and of this 
50,574 acres are supplied from wells and 20,754, mainly in Gan- 
giri, from the canal. 

The two main harvests are approximately equal m extent, 
the hharif averaging 103,323 and the rahi 101,050 acres, though 
occasionally the positions are reversed. In the former the chief 
staples are jmr, hajra and cotton, in each ease usually combined 
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with arhar ; the first averaging 19‘19; the second 26*28 and the 
third 24*5 per cent, of the area under autumn crops. Maize too 
has gro^'\n greatly in importance of late^ and now averages 20*17 
per cent The balance consists mainly of sugarcane, T61 per 
cent. ; indigo, which was at one time very extensively grown, 
but is now of little significance ; and rice, produced in the hliadir 
and a few other localities. In the rah% wheat takes the lead as 
usual with 38 63 per cent, of the area sown, exclusive of 11*52 
per cent, under wheat in combination with gram or barley. The 
latter by itself .makes up 1*74, and when mixed with gram 30*93 
per cent., while 2*83 per cent, is under gram alone. Peas, garden 
crops and vegetables, with a fair amount of tobacco and 177 acres 
of poppy, make up the bulk of the remainder. 

In 1906-07 the total area included in holdings was 173,792 
acres, and of this only 7*12 per cent, represented the sir or 
hh^dhasht of proprietors. The proportion is lower than in any 
other talisil, the reason being that much of the area is owned by 
large zamindars. The same reason accounts for the fact that 
only 12*3 per cent, of the land is sublet. There is a large occu- 
pancy area, amounting at present to 44 per cent, as compared 
with only 23 per cent, in 1868, while 48*41 is held by tenants-at- 
Will and *47 per cent, by ex-proprietary tenants. The old rates 
were Rs. 8*46 for occupancy and Rs. 3*92 for tenants-at-will, 
whereas now the averages are Rs, 6 94 and Es. 7*17 i*espectively. 
The latter is probably below the mark, since concealment of 
rents has always been prevalent in this tract. A fair amount of 
the more precarious land is still held on grain rants, especially in 
the hhadir and the sandy soils of the high bank. 

The fiscal history of the tahsil has been given in Chapter IV, 
and the revenue demand from 1838 onwards, together with the 
present incidence, is shown in the appendix. ^ The total figure 
is apt to vary from time to time, since the numerous alluvial 
mahals in the hhadir are subject to the ordinary quinquennial 
revisions. The tahsil contains 307 mawas, and these are at 
present divided into 698 'mahals: of the latter 261 are held in 
single and 323 in joint zamzndari tenure, while the coparcenary 
forms are relatively scarce, especially in pargana Gangiri, 38 


* Appendix, tables XX and X, 
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mahals being bhaiyachara, 59 perfect and 27 imperfect pattidarL 
Tbe tract is essentially one of large estates, and about two-thiids of 
the area belongs to the Pathans of Bhikampur, Datanli, Dadon, 
Binagaon, Budhagaon and Barla, the Saiyids of Pindrawal 
and the Lalkhanis of Dharampur. All of these have been 
mentioned in Chapter III, as also have the Khattris of Atrauli, 
the Saiyids of Jalali and Rani Raghuraj Kunwar of Sahanpur, 
who own considerable properties. Of the village communities 
the Jats of Kamalpur, the Bargujars of Lohgarh and the Ahirs 
of Malhepur are the most pi osperous and powerful. The pro- 
prietary body is unusually varied. Pathans occupy by far the 
most prominent position, owning 115,596 acres in 1868 and at 
present 121,139 or 65*08 per cent, of the whole. Most of the 
other castes have lost ground, the exceptions being the Rajputs, 
chiefly of the Bargujar and Jadon clans, though smaller areas are 
held by Chauhans and Bais, with 8 67 per cent., representing an 
increase of 4,000 acres since 1868; Jats with 6T9 per cent., 
Banias with 4*21 and Ahirs wdth 1*86 per cent. Others include 
the Musalman Rajputs, who have lost most of the Ohakhathal 
taluqc^, with 4*61, Brahmans with 4*93, Saiyids with 3T6, Khattris 
with 3*1, Kayasths with 2*6, Sheikhs with 2*89 and Lodhs with 
1*24 per cent. Transfers have not been so numerous as in other 
tahsils of the district, but though allowance must be made for 
several successive alienations of the same property in certain 
cases, the figures are still rather large for a tract which contains 
so many zamindars of wealth and position. The area which 
changed hands from 1838 to 1868 was 103, 799 acres, while during 
the next thirty years it was 72,131 acres in all. 

The population of the tahsil at the earliest enumerations 
cannot be determined exactly, owing to the alterations in the 
area, but the total for the two component parganas as now* 
constituted was 140,629 in 1865, rising in 1872 to 167,297. It 
dropped to 146,636 in 1881, but in 1891 it was 164,073 and at 
the last census 198,034, of whom 92,892 were females, the aver- 
age density being 677 to the square mile. Classified according 
to religions, there were 166,556 Hindus, 30,887 Musalmans, 900 
Ary as, 444 Christians, 216 Jains and 32 Sikhs. As usual, 
Chamars are the strongest Hindu caste, wmbering 36,366 per- 
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sons^ and then come Lodhs mth 20^816, Brahmans with 14;408, 
Ahirs with 14^098^ Jats with 12,841 and Eajpiits with 8,259, 
diawn principally from the Jadon, Chauhan, Bargnjar, Gahlot and 
Eathor clans. Other castes with more than 5,000 lepresentatives 
are Banias, Gadariyas, Koris and Kahars, while those whose 
numbers exceeded 2,000 were Kachhis, Bhangis, Nais, Khatiks, 
Barhais and Kumbars. The Musalman element is unusually 
strong in this tahsil, owing to the influence of the Pathans, 
who numbered 6,856. Sheikhs, Eajputs and Bhishtis had a total 
of over 2,000 in each case, and after these follow Telis, Julahas, 
Lohars, Qassabs and Saiyids, 

In addition to the municipality of Atrauli the tahsil 
contains the small towns of Datauli, Gangiri and Chharra 
Rafatpur, as well as several large villages, of which mention has 
been made in the pargana articles. Atrauli is an important 
business centre with a thriving trade in cotton, but apart from 
this there are no manufactures or industries of any note, and 
the tahsil is essentially agiicultural. According to the census 
returns nearly 56 per cent, of the inhabitants were directly 
dependent on cultivation, and though this is well above the 
general average for the district, the actual figure is considerably 
higher. There is a good deal of cotton-weaving, and a certain 
amount of work in metals and leather: about 13*4 per cent, of 
the population comes under the head of general labour, and 
nearly 8 per cent, under that of personal or domestic service. 

Though the railway only touches the extreme north-western 
corner of the tahsil, where it passes through the station of Eaipur 
or Atrauli Eoad, means of communication are very fair. Metalled 
roads lead from Atrauli to the station and to Aligarh, the latter 
continuing in an unmetalled state to Eamghat on the Ganges, 
Another metalled road from Aligarh goes through the south of 
the tahsil, past Datauli and Chharra to Dadon, from which point 
up to the Sankra ferry over the Ganges it is unmetalled. The 
old road from Aligarh to Kasganj traversed the south-east corner, 
and other roads are those from Atrauli to Datauli, to Chharra 
and Gangin, to Dadon and Gangiri and to Sankra. 

The tahsil for administrative purposes forms a subdivision 
in charge of a Ml-powered officer on the district staff. The 
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tahsildar and sub-registrar are stationed at Atrauli, but the 
original civil jurisdiction is vested in the munsif of Haveli 
Aligaih, sitting at the distiict headquarters. At the px^esent 
time there are tvo honoiary magistrates^ Haji Muhammad 
Muzammil-ullah Khan, Khan Bahadur, and Habib-ur-Eahman 
Khan, both of whom sit at Bhikampur. Bor police purposes 
the area is now divided between the circles of Atrauli, Dadon 
and Barla, the Gangiri thanx having been abolished recently. 
It is proposed to move the police station from Barla to Batauli. 


BAEAULI, Pargcma Babauli, Taksil Aligaeh. 

The capital of the Barauli pargana is a large village 
standing in 28®5'K. and 78°3'E., near the right bank of the 
Ganges canal, at a distance of 16 miles north from Aligarh, with 
which it is connected by an unmetalled road. A similar road 
leads westwards to Somna on the grand trunk road. The 
population was 2,544 in 1853, dropping to 2,274 in 1866, but 
rising to 2,523 in 1872, after which it again fell to 2,386 in 1881 
and to 2,364 ten years later. At the last census the village 
contained 2,792 inhabitants, including 617 Musalmans and large 
numbers of Brahmans and Bargujar Rajputs. The place con- 
tains a branch post-ofBce, a cattle-pound and an upper primary 
school; small markets are held here weekly, and an unimportant 
fair takes place at the Dasahra festival. In 1867 Barauli was 
brought under the operations of Act XX of 1856; but the measure 
was unsuited to a pui’ely agricultural village and was withdrawn 
in 18821 The mauza has an area of 3,123 acres and is assessed 
at Rs» 5,500. It forms part of the estate of Eani Khushhal 
Kiinwar, who resides here and is one of the representatives 
of the Bargujar family mentioned in Chapter III, the other 
being Eao Eaghuraj Singh, who lives at Bajgarhi, a few miles to 
the south-east. 


BAEAULI Pargana^ Tahsil Aligabh. 

The diminutive pargana of Barauli lies in the extreme north 
of the tahsil, and is a compact block with a total area of 16,613 
acres or 26-8 square miles. On the north, north-west and cast 
iti is bounded by the Bulandshahr district, while to the south is 
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pargaua Koii and to the south-west pargaiia Khair. There is an 
iiniibual piopoiiion of ]>aiTen laud, and the cultivated area at 
present averages only 9,4S3 acres or 5743 per cent, of the whole. 

Earauli is in reality a more taluqa of pargana Koil, from which 
it was not separated till the eighteenth century, and represents 
what was in former days a single estate belonging to the prin- 
cipal family of Hindu Bargujars. Most of the land is still in 
their possession, the chief propiietors being Eani Khushhal 
Kunwar of Barauli and Rao Raghuraj Singh of Bajgaihi. The 
area of the taluqa was at one time larger than at present, for in 
1854 seventeen villages weie transferred to pargana Pahasu in 
the Bulandshahr district, leaving a total of 26. None of these is 
of any size, excepting Barauli Khas, which has been separately 
mentioned. The population of the pargana as at present con- 
stituted was 9,609 in 1853, but fell to 8,800 in 1865, and though 
it rose to 9,652 in 1872, the next census again witnessed a decline, 
the total being 9,288 in 1881. Ten years later, however, it was 
9,964,* while in 1901 the pargana contained 11,474 inhabitants, 
of whom 10,323 were Hindus, 1,121 Musalmans and 30 of other 
religions. The bulk of the population consists of Brahmans, 
Chamars and Eajputs of various clans. 


BARLA, Pargana Gangiri, Tahsil Ateaxjli. 

A very large village standing in 27°64'N. and 78°19^E,, 
at a distance of 19 miles by road from Aligarh and eight miles 
south from Atrauli. It is connected with the latter by an 
unmetalled road leading to Datauli on the main road to Dadon 
and Sankra. Owing to the more convenient situation of Datauli, 
the police station will probably be removed thither from Barla, 
which also contains a post-office as well as an upper primary 
school. There is a small bazar, and markets are held here 
weekly. The population in 1901 numbered 3,832 persons, 
including 996 Musalmans and many Chamars, Kaehhis and 
Lodhs. The area of the village is 2,836 acres and the revenue 
demand Rs. 6,265 ; it is owned by Pathans, the chief proprietor 
being Muhammad Ishaq Khan. It is said that the name was 
originally Balramgarh, of which Barla is a corruption, and that 
the village was founded by Raja Balram Singh of Btah; that 
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subsequently it was seized by the Jats of BhartpuVj and that 
these were displaced by the Marathas^ who bestowed the lands on 
the Goshains of Chharra. The latter were in turn ejected by the 
Pathans^ who came with the army of Ahmad Shah Durrani. The 
village enjoys some reputation for its wood-carving, but the indus- 
try is a small one and owes its existence to an indigo planter, 

BARWANA, Pargana and Tahsil HAa?HRAS. 

A large agricultural village standing in 27^32'N. and 
78*^16'E., in the extreme south-east of the tahsil, at a distance 
of 13 miles from Hathras and 36 from the district headquarters. 
About half a mile west from the village runs the unmetalled road 
from Sasni to Jalesar, while close to the site on the east flows the 
Harduaganj distributary of the canal. The place is built on 
high ground, and contains nothing of any interest except the 
ruins of the fort, which is said to have been begun about a 
hundred years ago by Harsukh, brother of Daya Ram of Hathras, 
The former was killed in a skirmish near Hasayan, and in 
consequence the fort was never completed, while after the 
death of Daya Ram the village was restored to the old Jadon 
proprietors. These still retain a portion of their ancestral 
possessions^ though much of the land is now owned by Brahmans 
and a Bania family of Hathras. The village has a total area of 
1,860 acres, of which 1,350 are cultivated, and is assessed at 
Rs. 4,666, the tenure being patUdari. The population resides in 
the main site and nine hamlets, and at the last census numbered 
2,626 souls, including 173 Musalmans and large communities of 
Kachhis and Aherias. There is a small school and markets are 
held twice a week in the village, but Barwana is chiefly noticeable 
for the extensive cultivation of roses, grown for the manufacture 
of rose-water and itr. The annual outturn of flowers is estimated 
at some 7,000 maunds, and the produce is purchased by perfumers 
from Jaunpur, KanauJ and even Calcutta, who either export the 
flowers or distil them in fac’t)ries on the spot. 


BESWAN, Pargana Gobai, Tahsil Io-las. 

The small town of Beswan stands in the south of the pargana, 
in 27^38'N. and 77*^ 63'E., about a mile west of the road from 

16 
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Aligarh to Muttra^ at a distance of 22 miles south-west from the 
former, seven miles from Iglas and eleven from Hathras. To 
the west of the town is Ihe large fort, the residence of the Jat 
taluqdars, of whose family an account has been given in Chapter 
III. The estate, though heavily encumbered, is still of consid- 
erable extent and includes most of the mauzd of Beswan, which 
is 1,426 acres in extent, 1,095 being under cultivation, and is 
assessed at Rs. 3,068. Apart from the fort, Beswan contains 
nothing of any interest. It possesses a middle vernacular school, 
a post-office and a cattle-pound; markets are held twice a week 
and a considerable fair takes place on the occasion of the Dasahra 
festival. The population numbered 3,536 in 1853, but fell to 
3,263 in 1866, though it rose to 3,641 in 1872, since which date 
it has steadily declined, falling to 3,135 in 1881 and to 3,115 ten 
years later, while at the last census it was only 2,871, including 
2,355 Hindus, 433 Musalmans and 83 of other religions. Among 
the inhabitants are several wealthy Banias, of whom the chief is 
Fauna Lai, the representative of a Churuwal family owning part 
of Beswan and a considerable property in this tahsil, while 
another landowner is Kishan Lai of the same caste. Small 
portions of the mauza belong to Brahmans, Goshains and 
Khattris. 

The area of the town proper is 28 acres, and this has been 
administered under Act XX of 1856 since 1867. In 1907-08 the 
town contained 755 houses, of which 407 were assessed to taxa- 
tion, the income from the house-tax for that and the two preced- 
ing years averaging Rs. 884, which gave an incidence of 
Rs. 2-1-6 per assessed house and Re, 0-4-10 per head of 
population. The total annual income, including the initial 
balance, was Rs. 969, while the expenditure for the same 
period averaged Rs. 90S, of which Rs. 381 were devoted to the 
upkeep of the police force, Rs, 240 to the maintenance of a 
conservancy staff, and Rs. 147 to minor public works in 
the town, 

BIJAIGARH, Pargana Akrabab, Tahsil SiKAiyDRA Eao. 

The town of Bijaigarh stands in 27^43'N. and 78®14'E., 
near the west or right bank of the Etawah branch of the Ganges 
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canal, at the junction of two unmetalled roads leading from 
Akrabad and Gopi to Sasni, some eight miles west-north-west 
from the tahsil headquarters and about fourteen miles from 
Aligarh. The place is situated in a lowlying and ill-drained 
tract, so that during the rains much of the surrounding country 
is under water. The town is often known as Gambhira, the name 
Bijaigarh being properly applied to the large fort, the remains 
of which are still to be seen about a mile to the north. This was 
builtbyBijai Singh, a member of the Pundir family, of whom some 
account has been given in Chapter III. In 1803 the fort was in 
the possession of Raja Bhagwant Singh of Mursan whose 
followers offered a very stubborn resistance to the British. The 
stronghold was stormed with considerable loss, and in the low 
ground near the fort are to be seen the graves of those who fell 
in the assault. There is also a monument to Colonel Gordon, 
who was killed by the accidental explosion of a tumbril after 
the fort had been taken. The Pundirs were subsequently restored 
to their estates, but Bijaigarh is now owned by the Raja of Awa. 
The mama is 4,316 acres m extent, some 2,310 being under 
cultivation, and is assessed at Rs. 7,200, 

Gambhira is a purely agricultural town with no trade, 
though petty markets are held twice a week. The population 
rose from 4,449 in 1853 to 4,798 in 1865 and to 5,652 in 1872, 
but since that date it has fallen steadily, being 4,551 in 1881 and 
4,148 ten years later, while in 1901 it was only 3,261, including 
2,886 Hindus, 268 Musalmans and 107 others. The place 
contains a post-officQ, a cattle-pound, a middle vernacular school 
with a branch primary school for boys and a small school for 
girls. Since 1861 the inhabited area, 21 acres in extent, has been 
administered under Act XX of 1856. The number of houses in 
the town was 1,134 in 1907-08, and of these 475 were assessed, the 
average income from the house-tax for that and the two preceding 
years being Rs. 985, which gave an incidence of Rs. 2-1-6 per 
assessed house and Re. 0-5-0 per head of population. The total 
income from all sources, including the opening balance, was 
Rs. 1,180 annually and the expenditure Rs. 1,054, the main heads 
being the upkeep of the police force, Rs. 588, the maintenance of a 
conservancy staff, Rs. 151, and minor local improvements, Rs. 188, 
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BIJAULI, Pargana Gakgiri, Tahsil Atraum. 

The large agricultural village of Bijauli stands on the 
northern borders of the pargana in 27^59']^*. and 78®24'E., 
on the unmetalled road from Dadon to Atrauli, at a distance of 
six miles south-east from the latter and 26 miles from Aligarh. 
The place is said to have been founded by a Jat named Bijai Singh^ 
but during the days of Maratha rule the village was given with 21 
others to the Goshains of Chharra. The bulk of the village is now 
owned by the Pathans of Bhikampur, though a portion is held by 
the Jat descendants of the founder. It is said that one of the Jats, 
Durjan Singh by name, was a naib subadar under the Marathas 
and that his sister was married to Suraj Mai of Bhartpur. The 
latter on one occasion visited Bijauli, and finding no suitable 
place for an encampment ordered a vast grove of mangoes to be 
planted, the remains of which are still known as the Lakha Bagh. 
To Durjan Singh may be ascribed the small fort iuNagla Bijauli, 
a site to the south of Bijauli Khas ; while the Goshains were the 
builders of a fine temple on the main site. The village is assessed 
at Es. 4,830, and stands in very fertile country, though during 
the rains the Nim, which flows a short distance to the east, is 
apt to do some damage by flooding, at the same time rendering 
the place unhealthy. The population at the last census numbered 
3,047 persons, including 408 Musalmans and large communities 
of Jats and Brahmans. The village possesses an upper primary 
school and a small school for girls ; markets are held weekly, 
and a considerable fair takes place on the occasion of the Sheoratri 
festival. The manufacture of locks is carried on in Bijauli, 
having been introduced several years ago from Aligarh. 


BUDHANSI, Pargana Koil, Tahsil Aligarh. 

A considerable village near the left bank of the Ganges 
canal, situated in 27®66'N. and 78®13'E., at a distance of 
four miles south-east from Harduaganj and eight miles east from 
Aligarh, a mile from the Machua bridge over the canal. The place 
possesses a post-office, a cattle-pound and an upper primary school. 
It contained in 1901 a population of 2,869 persons, including 1,039 
Musalmans and a number of Jadon Eajputs. The area of the 
village is 1,706 acres, and the revenue demand Rs. 6,000; the 
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owner is Haji Muhammad Yusuf Khan, who is one of the six 
sons of Kaiz Ahmad Khan of Datauli and has his residence here. 


CHAKHATHAL, Pargana and Tahsil ATRAtJLi. 

A village in the extreme north of the pargana, situated in 
28^7'!^. and 78°20'E., about eight miles from Atrauli and 26 
miles north-east from Aligarh. The population at the last 
census was 1,685, of whom 366 were Musalmans. The place is 
noticeable only as the headquarters of a now extinct taluqa^ held 
m former days by Bargujars, descended from one Dan Sahai. 
In the days of Sabit Khan, governor of Koil, two of them 
named Rup Singh and Tara Singh, the son and grandson of 
Dan Sahai, were converted to Islam, although they appear to 
have retained their Hindu names. The latter died in 1811 and 
was succeeded by his widow, Maha Kunwar, who was induced 
to transfer her rights to a Brahman named Nitanand, the father 
of one Jwala Bakhsh, who had been employed as a servant, but 
the transfer was annulled by the civil courts as the result of an 
action brought by the Court of Wards. On Maha Kunwar^s 
death in 1859 the property passed to her sister. Rata Kunwar, 
who lived to a very great age. More litigation followed, how- 
evei", and one-fourth was decreed to Aram Singh, a grandson of 
Tara Singh’s cousin, who claimed the property by right of 
descent, his success leading to further claims, so that the estate 
became heavily embarrassed. Rata Kunwar made over the 
remainder to her daughter’s son, Mashuq All Khan, who held 
three-fourths of 15 villages and was overburdened with debt. 
He died in 1876, leaving a son, Ata-ullah Khan, a daughter and 
a widow. The estate for a time was managed by Lutf Ali Khan 
of Chhitari, and then by Karamat Ali Khan, who succeeded 
in ruining the property so effectually that almost the whole has 
been sold. 


OHANDAUS, Pargana Chastpatts, Tahsil Khaib. 

The Chandaus pargana derives its name from a small and 
decayed town standing on the left bank of the Karwan, in 
28®6'N. and 77®1'E., at a distance of nine miles north from 
Khair and some 20 miles from Aligarh. It is approached by an 
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nnmetalled road leading from Somna on the grand trunk road 
to Tappal. The population of the place rose from 2^612 in 1866 
to 2^913 in 1872^ and afterwards a marked decline set in, the 
total dropping to 2,633 in 1881 and to 2,121 ten years later, 
though at the last census it was 2,369, including 422 Musalmans. 
The place has a very desolate appearance, nearly half of the 
village site being occupied by the ruins of old houses. A small 
market is held here weekly, and a certain amount of trade is 
carried on in cattle and the country cloth called dohra^ a loosely 
woven material with a rough check pattern used as a floor 
covering ; it is manufactured by Orhs, who carry their goods for 
sale to different places and sometimes travel as far as Calcutta. 
Owing to the decline of the town the operations of Act XX of 
1866, introduced in 1867, were withdrawn in 1895. Chandaus 
possesses a police station, a post-office, a cattle-pound and an 
upper primary school. A fair of no great importance, known 
as the Deochhat, takes place in Bhadon, and is attended by about 
a thousand persons. To the west of the town, near the Karwan, 
is a saraii close to the ruins of an old fort which was built by 
the Chauhans. The latter still retain a portion of the village 
lands, which cover some 2,562 acres, some 1,486 being cultivated, 
and are assessed at Ks. 4,400. The rest is owned by Saiyids, 
Pathans, Banias, Brahmans and others, the principal owner 
being Saiyid Jafar Ali Khan of Pindrawal. 


CHANDAUS Pargana, Tahsil Khaik. 

This pargana comprises the central and northern portion of 
the tahsil, being bounded on the west by Tappal and on the south 
and east by pargana Khair, while the northern border marches 
with the Khurja tahsil of the Bulandshahr district. It has a 
total area of 66,371 acres or 103*7 square miles, of which on an 
average 45,480 acres or 68*62 per cent, are cultivated. This 
proportion is below the district average, owing mainly to the 
presence of large areas of barren land, which consists either of 
sterile hhur or dhah jungle, the latter being more prevalent here 
than in any other part of the district. 

Chandaus was a pargana at least as early as the days of 
Akbar, though probably the boundaries have undergone consid- 
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erable alterations since that epoch. Since the introduction of 
British rule few changes have occurred^ and these were made at 
the settlement of 1840^ when one village was received from pargana 
Koil, one from Khair and two from pargana Khurja. This 
brought the total up to 66 villages, a figure which has since . 
remained unaltered. In eaily days the whole tract was in the 
hands of Chauhan Rajputs, but in the days of the Marathas a large 
estate was taken in farm by a Jat named Mukhram Singh, who 
laid the foundations of the Pisawa taluqa. After the conquest 
in 1803 the pargana was settled with a farmer named Puran 
Chand Pachauri ; but subsequently the village zamindars were 
allowed to engage and the Ghauhans recovered many of their 
villages, though the Pisawa taluqa remained intact and several 
villages had been acquired by the Jadons of Somna. The 
revenue demand of the pargana rose from Rs. 48,232 in 1809-10 
to Rs. 63,929 in 1812-13 and toRs, 60,661 in 1816-17, while at 
the first regular settlement it was Rs. 79,677 and in 1870 it again 
rose to Rs. 90,890. The present demand and its incidence are 
shown in the appendix.* 

The population of the pargana was 40,120 m 1863, but by 
1866 it had fallen to 31,549, though in 1872 it was 38,699, It 
then dropped to 38,632 m 1881 and to 35,354 ten years later, 
but in 1901 a marked recovery was observed, the number of 
inhabitants being 41,974, of whom 37,493 were Hindus, 4,260 
Musalmans and 221 of other religions. The predominant 
Hindu castes are Brahmans, Chamars, Rajputs and Jats, the 
Rajputs belonging mainly to the Chauhan and Jadon clans. 
There are fourteen villages with more than one thousand inhabit- 
ants, but the only x^laees of any size are Chandaus and Pisawa, 
each of which forms the subject of a separate article, 

CHHARRA RAPATPUR, Pargana Gakgiei, 

Tahsil Ateattli. 

This small town stands in 27®65'jSr. and 28®24'E., on 
the metalled road from Nanau to Dadon, at a distance of eleven 
miles south-east from Atrauli and 23 miles from Aligarh* 
Branch roads lead from Chharra to Atrauli and to Gangiri. 


Appendix, table 
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Though of no great size, it is a place of considerable import- 
ance, having a large trade in grain and sugar. The jhain site is 
built on the roadside ; but a short distance to the north-west stands 
the old fort, occupied mainly by the descendants of the old 
Musalman landholders, and this forms a separate muhalla : it 
is generally known as the Qila, and the outer walls and some 
of the bastions are still in existence. The area of the mauza is 
1,468 acres, of which some 1,030 are cultivated, and the revenue 
demand is Es. 3,145 ; there are many owners, but the principal 
proprietors are Muhammad Muzammil-ullah Khan, Khan Baha- 
dur, Muhammad Yar Khan and Muhammad Habib-ur-Eahman 
Khan of the Bhikampur family. The population rose from 2,108 
in 1853 to 2,130 in 1865, but fell to 2,072 in 1872, though it 
subsequently increased, being 2,258 in 1881 and 2,604 ten years 
later, while in 1901 it was 2,826, including 1,633 Hindus, 1,068 
Musalmans and 124 others The place formerly possessed a police 
station, but this was removed to Dadon in 1861, and now it contains 
a post-office, an inspection bungalow, a cattle-pound, an upper 
primary school and a small school for girls. There is also the 
Sherwani school in the fort, erected in 1887 at a cost of Es. 16,000 
by the Sherwani Pathans of this district and Etah for the benefit of 
their children. The land was provided by Suleman Khan of 
Chharra, and the money was collected by Muhammad Unis Khan 
of Datauli and Habib-ur-Eahman Khan of Habibganj. The 
school is managed by a committee and is affiliated to the Aligarh 
College, the principal of the later institution exercising 
supervision in the matter of the education of the pupils, most of 
whom are boarders. 

Since 1861 Charra has been administered under Act XX of 
1866. The town contained 573 houses in 1907-08 within an 
area of 26 acres, and of these 400 were assessed, the income from 
the house-tax in that and the two preceding years being Es, 729 
annually. The income from all sources averaged Es. 1,036, and 
the incidence of taxation was Ee. 1-13-1 per assessed house and 
Ee. 0-4-1 per head of population ] while the yearly expenditure 
for the same period was Es. 928, of which Es. 422 were devoted 
to the upkeep of the chauh%dari force, Es. 146 to the mainten- 
ance of a staff of sweepers and Es. 269 to minor public works. 
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Part of the inhabited site belongs to the village of Dhansari^ 
which adjoins Chharra on the south. It contained 2,916 
inhabitants at the last census, of whom 1,296 were Musalmans, 
and is the property of MuzammiPullah Khan, Khan Bahadur. 
The area of the village is 1,457 acres, and the present revenue 
demand is Rs. 4^455. The owner has established a cattle market 
in the village, which goes by the name of Ahmadganj’, and has also 
erected a cotton press and ginning mill. In former days 
Dhansari was held by Ghori Pathans, who are said to have 
been settled there since the Musalman conquest. They were 
ejected by the Jats of Bhartpur, who gave it to the Goshains of 
Chharra, from whom it was purchased by the Sherwanis. 


CHHERAT, Pargana Koil, Tahsil Aligarh. 

An agricultural village in 27^68'N. and 78®5'E., some 
five miles north from Aligarh by the metalled road to Anupshahr 
and close to theOudh and Rohilkhand Railway. It contained at 
the last census 1,292 inhabitants, including many Chauhan 
Rajputs and Ahirs. There is a post and telegiaph ofiice here 
and an upper primary school. The area of the village is 1,703 
acres and the revenue demand Rs. 2,120. The owners of the 
greater part are Chauhans, but an area of 376 acres was acquired 
by Government for a dairy farm, which was placed in the charge 
of Mr. Edwaid Keventer. The latter took a lease of the concern 
in 1894, and in 1900 purchased the entire farm for Rs. 10,000. 
Since that date the business has rapidly expanded, and steam 
power has been introduced. Thei'e are branches in several 
villages for the collection of milk and the separation of cream, 
and a very large export trade is carried on with places so far 
distant as Calcutta, Simla and Bombay, the principal products 
being butter, cream, sterilized milk and cheeses. 

DADON, Pargana Gai^giri, Tahsil Ateauli. 

The village of Badon stands in 27°57'N. and 78®28'E., 
on the north side of the road from Sasni to Sankra and Budaun, 
metalled from Kanau up to this point, at a distance of 28 miles 
from Aligarh and 14 miles east-south-east from Atrauli. It is 
connected with the latter by an unmetalled road; and a second 
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leads southwards to Gangiri. The J)lac 0 contains a police 
station^ established in 1851, a dispensary opened in 1893, a post- 
office, a catfcle-pound and a school. Markets are held here weekly. 
The mausia is 2,436 acres in extent and is assessed at Es. 4,500, 
the proprietors being the sons of Ahmad Said Khan, one of the 
Pathans of Bhikampur, of whom an account will be found in Chapter 
III. The population numbered 2,143 souls in 1863, dropping to 
1,797 in 1865, though in 1872 it was 2,092, while it had risen to 
2,451 by 1891 andat the last census was 3,146, of whom 807 were 
Musalmans. The place is purely agricultural in character, and 
for this reason the operations of Act XX of 1866, introduced in 
1861, were withdrawn in 1882. 


DAEYAPUR, Pargana and Tahsil Hatheas. 

An unimportant and decayed little town standing in 27®39' 
N. and 78^S'E., a short distance to the east of the East Indian 
Eailway and on the unmetalled road from Sasni to Jalesar, at a 
distance of six miles north-east from Hathras and 18 miles south 
from the district headquarters. In former days it was the seat 
of a Eaja of the Porach clan of Eajputs, one of whom was 
largely instrumental in the rise of Nand Earn, the Jat chieftain; 
but the latter’s successors drove out the Eaja and compelled him 
to retire to Hasayan. Daryapur had a population of 3,015 in 
1863, but the total was only 2,729 in 1865 and 2,763 in 1872, 
while subsequent years have witnessed a further decline, the num- 
ber of inhabitants being 2,203 in 1881 and 2,659 ten years 
later. At the last census in 1901 it was only 2,173, of whom 305 
were Musalmans. It was owing to the decay of the place that 
the operations of Act XX of 1866, introduced in 1867, were 
withdrawn in May 1902. The mama is 1,345 acres in extent 
and is assessed at Es. 3,500, the proprietor being the Eaja of 
Awa. Daryapur contains an upper primary school, and markets 
are held in the village three times a week. 


DATAULI, Pargana Gangiei, Tahsil AtbattijI. 

The small town of Datauli stands on the south side of the 
metalled road from Nanau to Dadon, in 27®53'X. and 78^19' 
at a distance of 16 miles east from Aligarh and ten miles 
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south from Atrauli, with which it is couneeted by a branch road 
leading through Barla. Owing to its convenient situation it has 
been selected as the site of a police station in preference to Barla, 
and it also possesses a post-office, a cattle-pound and a large upper 
primary school, while markets are held here twice a week. 
Batauli is best known, however, as being the headquarters of 
an important taluqa owned by a family of Sherwani Afghans, of 
which an account has been given in Chapter III. The present 
owners of the mauza of Datauli, w’hieh is 1,908 acres in extent 
and is assessed at Rs. 4,930, are three resident members of the 
family, Muhammad Unis Khan, Muhammad Isa Khan and 
Muhammad Musa Khan. 

The town contained 3,198 inhabitants in 1853, but this 
dropped to 2,934 in 1865, though by 1872 it was 3,437. By 1881 
it had fallen to 3,162, but it then rose to 3,184 in 1891 and at the 
last census to 3,366, including 2,334 Hindus, 983 Musalmans and 
49 others. The inhabited area, 28 acres in extent, has been ad- 
ministered under Act XX of 1866 since 1861, but the measure 
has been withdrawn from April 1909. In the previous year 
there were 600 houses, of which 485 were assessed, the income 
for that and the two .preceding years averaging Es. 816 and the 
expenditure Es. 719, mainly on police, conservancy and local 
improvements. 


GANGIRI, Fargana Gaxtgirt, Tahsil Atbaitli. 

The place which gives its name to the Gangiri pargana is 
a small town situated in 27°51'N. and 78^26'E., on the south 
side of the unmetalled road from Aligarh to Kasganj, at a dis- 
tance of 26 miles from the district headquarters and 16 miles 
from Atrauli. It is connected with the latter by an unmetalled 
road, while others lead nozth wards to Dadon and southwards to 
Agsauli. It is a place of little impoitance, but possesses a post- 
office, a cattle-pound and an upper primary school, while markets 
are held here twice a week. There was a police station here till 
1908, when it was abolished, the circle being divided between 
those of Dadon and Barla. The population numbered 1,881 in 
1853, and, though it fell to 1,284 in 1865, subsequent years have 
witnessed a considerable increase, the total being 2,263 in 1872, 
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while in 1881 it was 2,100 and ten years later 2,143. In 1901 
Gangiri contained 2,665 inhabitants, of whom 1,630 were 
Hindus, 928 Musalmans and 97 of other leligions. Like most 
of the surrounding country the maioza of Gangiri, which is 801 
acres in extent and is assessed at Rs. 494, is the property of 
Pathans, the principal owner being Muhammad Ishaq Khan of 
Barla. 

The inhabited area of the town is only 25 acres, and this 
has been administered under Act SX of 1856 since 1861, though 
the measure was withdrawn in April 1909. In the pre- 
vious year there were 630 houses, of which 370 were assessed. 
The income from the house tax in that and the two preceding 
years averaged Rs. 531, while the total receipts from all sources 
were Rs. 739, the incidence of taxation being Re. 1-9-8 per 
assessed house and Re. 0-3-6 j)er head of population. The annual 
expenditure for the same period was Rs. 665, of which Rs. 292 
were devoted to the upkeep of a force of chauhidars, Rs. 79 to 
the maintenance of a conservancy staff and Rs. 207 to minor 
local improvements, 

GANGIRI Pargana^ Tahsil Ateauli. 

This pargana comprises the larger portion of the tahsil, and 
extends from the Kali Nadi on the south and west to the Ganges 
on the north-east. To the noith and north-west lies pargana 
Atrauli, and to the east are the Pachlana and Bilram parganas 
of the Etah district. The total area is 115,914 acres or 181T 
square miles, taking the average for the last five years, for the 
figure is apt to vary slightly as the result of changes in the deep- 
stream of the Ganges. The average cultivated area is 90,969 
acres or 78*48 per cent, of the whole, a proportion which is well 
above the general average for the district. 

Gangiri was a pargana in the days of Akbar, but it has 
since undergone extensive modification. When ceded to the 
Company by the Nawab Wazir of Oudh in 1802, it was included 
in the Akrabad tahsil. The pargana w^as, in fact, a mere strip 
of land running along the eastern side of Atrauli from north to 
south, with 23 villages and a total area of 24,429 acres. In 
1840 it was transferred to the Atrauli tahsil, and in 1854 three 
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villages with an area of 2,927 acres were added from the Atranli 
pargana ; but the great change occurred in 1870, when 91,262 
acres, comprising much of the old Akrabad and Jalali parganas, 
were transferred to Gangin from Atrauh. At the same time four 
villages were given to Morthal and two were received from that 
pargana, bringing the total up to 138 villages. The transfer 
included most of the Pathan taluqas of Bhamauri Nah and 
Datauli, an account of which has been given in Chapter III. 

In this way the population of the pargana, which had been 
15,968 in 1853 and 14,486 in 1865, rose to 76,727 in 1872. It 
subsequently dropped to 73,962 in 1881 ; but ten years later it 
was 82,960, while in 1901 the pargana contained 101,616 in- 
habitants, of whom 82,939 were Hindus, 17,801 Musalmans and 
776 of other religions. The prevailing Hindu castes are 
Chamars, Ahirs, Lodhs, Brahmans, Jats and Kaehhis. The 
pargana contains no town of any size, but Gangin, Bijauli, 
Dadon, Datauli, Barla and Chharra Rafatpur are very large 
villages and have been separately mentioned, while both 
Dhansari and Budhagaon contain more than two thousand 
inhabitants. 


GONDA, Pargana Hasakg-aeh, Tahsil Iglas. 

A village standing in 27^50'N. and 77‘^53'E., on the east 
side of the road from Khair to Hathras, here joined by an 
unmetalled road from Aligarh, at a distance of ten miles north 
from Iglas and 12 miles from the district headquarters. The 
village is also known as Hagla Sabbal, and at the last census 
contained 1,017 inhabitants, of whom 130 were Musalmans, the 
principal residents being Jats, who are the owners of the soil in 
conjunction with Banias and Bairagis. The village lands are 
2,075 acres in extent, but only some 950 acres are cultivated, 
though the revenue demand is no less than Rs. 6,336. Gonda 
contains a police station, which many years ago was moved 
hither from Hasangarh, as well as a cattle-pound, a post-ofSce and 
an upper primary school. A bazar of some local importance is 
held here twice a week, attracting most of the trade from the 
neighbourhood, owing to the facilities for communication. On 
this account Gond^ has completely supplanted the market of 
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Dhatauli, a very large Jat village about a mile to the west^ on 
the further side of the Karwan river. Dhatauli is, however, a 
much more populous place, containing at the last census 3,195 
inhabitants ; it has an area of 3,525 acres, assessed at Rs. 7,681, 
and is owned mainly by Jats. 


GOBI, Pargma Akeabab, Tahsil Sikandea Eao. 

The large but purely agricultural village of Gopi is said to 
derive its name from the gopis or milkmaids of the Krishna 
legend, who according to tradition left Muttra and settled on 
this spot. It stands on the grand trunk road in 27°45'N. and 
78°19'E., at a distance of six miles north-west from the tahsil 
headquarters and 18 miles from Aligarh, and is connected with 
Bijaigarh by an unmetalled road which crosses the Cawnpore 
branch canal about a mile to the west. Markets are held here 
twice a week, the only special product of the place being 
the red powder used by women for adorning their foreheads : 
it is abstracted from the bark of trees locally called ingur, 
an alternative name for saindur or red lead. A considerable 
fair takes place at the Eamnaumi festival. At the last census 
Gopi contained 2,764 inhabitants, including 161 Musalmans 
and a large community of Pundir Eajputs. The latter are the 
owners of the mauza^ which is 1,817 acres in extent and is 
assessed at Es. 2,796. 

GOEAI, Fargana Gokat, Tahsil Iglas. 

There is no actual village of Gorai, but the name is invari- 
ably applied to the combined sites of Dhanu and Karmu, which 
stand in 27°4l'N. and 77°52'E., at a distance of seven miles west 
from Iglas and 22 miles from Aligarh, In the southern portion 
of the raised site are the remains of a small fort built by the Jats, 
who were long the owners of all the surrounding country. The 
Jats still constitute the bulk of the population, which at the last 
census numbered 2,367 persons, of whom 248 were Musalmans ; 
but they only retain a small portion of the village lands, the bulk 
of which has passed into the hands of Brahmans, Banias, Sonars 
and Jogis. The total area is 2,641 acres, of which 1,936 are cul- 
tivated, and the revenue demand is Es. 4,400. Gorai possessea a 
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post-office, and in the village a market of some local importance 
is held twice a week, a considerable trade being carried on in 
grain, vegetables, cloth, cattle and hides. 

GOEAI Pargana, Tahsil Iglas. 

The pargana of Gorai occupies the centre of the Iglas tahsil, 
lying between the two detached portions of Hasangarh. To the 
west is the Mahaban pargana of the Muttra district and to the 
east pargana Hathras, the north-eastern extremity running up into 
pargana Koil. The total area is 56,780 acres or 88‘7 2 square miles ; 
and the average cultivated area is 49,105 acres or 8648 per cent, of 
the whole, a proportion which is exceeded only in pargana Mursan. 

It would appear that originally Gorai was part of the old 
pargana of Koil and that its separation was due to the Jats. At 
the conquest in 1803 it comprised the taluqas of Beswan and 
Iglas, as well as several miscellaneous villages, the total number 
of mamas being 38 in all. Subsequently large additions were 
made, partly by the transfer of villages from Koil, Hathras and 
the Muttra district, and partly by the inclusion of the taluqas of 
Kanka and Kajraut, which form the eastern portion of the pre- 
■sent area. By 1854 the number of villages had been brought up 
to 113, and the figure has since remained unchanged. The inter- 
nal history of the tract is that of the various Jat estates, which has 
already been recorded in Chapter III. 

The population of the pargana as at present constituted was 
45,603 in 1853, but fell to 39,344 in 1865. A rapid increase then 
took place, the total being 47,827 in 1872, though it then dropped 
to 45,927 in 1881 and to 42,400 ten years later. This decline 
was followed by a complete recovery, for in 1901 the pargana 
contained 48,580 inhabitants, of whom 45,239 were Hindus, 2,954 
Musalmans and 387 of other religions. The best represented 
Hindu castes are Brahmans, Jats, Chamars and Banias. There is 
no town in the pargana and large villages are rare, the chief being 
Beswan and Iglas, which form the subjects of separate articles. 

HASAKGARH, Pargana Hasakgaeh, Tahsil Iglas. 

The place which gives its name to the Hasangarh pargana 
is a small village standing in 27°47'N. and 77“53'E., on the 
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right bank of the Karwan^ at a distance of seven miles north 
from the tahsil heiaid(|uarters, 16 from Aligarh and 17 miles from 
HathraSj the road from Iglas to Khair running about a mile to 
the east. The village is obviously of Musalman origin^ but its 
history is unknown save that it passed into the hands of the Jats, 
who are still the principal inhabitants. In the early days of 
British rule it was the headquarters of a tahsil and also possessed 
a police station^ but the former were removed to Iglas and the 
latter to Gonda some two miles on the north. Hasangarh now 
possesses a small market, but nothing else of any importance, and 
at the last census contained only 476 inhabitants. The village 
lands are 227 acres in extent, about 125 being cultivated, and 
are held in hhaiyacharcb tenure at a revenue of Es. 800 by Jats 
and Brahmans. 


HASANGAEH Pargana, Tahsil Iglas. 

This pargana is of very irregular shape and consists of two 
detached blocks The greater portion occupies the north of the 
tahsil, and is bounded on the south by Gorai, on the east by 
Koil, on the north by Khair and on the west by the Muttra 
district. The remainder lies between the southern borders of 
Gorai and the Mursan pargana, extending from the Muttra 
boundary on the south-west to that of pargana Hathras on the 
north-east. The total area is 79,699 acres or 124*5 square miles. 
During the five years ending with 1906-07 the average area 
under cultivation was 68,805 acres- or 86*33 per cent, of the 
whole, a proportion which is much above the general average 
for the district. 

Hasangarh was originally a part of pargana Koil and com- 
prised 64 villages in 1803. Its boundaries were subsequently 
enlarged about the time of the first regular settlement by the 
addition of 43 villages from Hathras, six from Mursan, five 
from Koil and one from Khair, while subdivision of villages 
brought the total to 113 mamas ^ a figure which has since remained 
unchanged. The old pargana consisted of 60 villages belonging 
to Thakurel Jats and four owned by Brahmans, the additions 
comprising parts of the Jat ialuqas of Jawar, Karas and 
Toehigarh* 
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The population of the pargana was 72,962 in 1853, but has 
since declined. It fell to 56,341 in 1 865, and tihough it rose in 
1872 to 66,838, it again chopped to 65,452 in 1881 and to 64,827 
ten years later. In 1901, however, the number of inhabitants 
was 70,223, of whom 64,831 were Hindus, 4,693 Musalmans and 
699 of other religions. Jats aie the piedominant caste, and 
after them come Biahmans, Chamars, Koris and Banias. The 
chief places in the paigana are Tochigarh and Jawmr, which will 
be mentioned separately, as also has Gonda, in the article on 
which is a reference to the large village of Dhatauli. Other 
places with a population exceeding two thousand are Majupur, 
Subkara and Eajawal, but these are mere agiicultural villages 
of no special interest. 

HAEDUAGANJ, Pargana Koil, Tahsil Aligarh. 

The town of Haiduaganj stands on the borders of the Koil 
and Moithal parganas in 27‘^56'N, and 28°9'E., on the south 
side of the metalled road from Aligarh to Atrauli, about seven 
miles north-east from the district headquarters. A metalled road 
leads northwards from the west of the town to the Harduaganj 
station, situated in the village of Eampur about four miles 
away, and an unmetalled road goes southwards to join the 
grand trunk road at Eohna. About a mile to the east flows the 
Ganges caual, crossed by a bridge at Barotha on the Atrauli road. 

The g%nj or modern town is about half a mile to the north 
of Hardua, an ancient village, whose foundation is ascribed to 
Hardewa or Balarama, the brother of Krishna, and the tank there 
is said to have been excavated by Chiman, the leader of the 
Ahir follow^ers of the founder. After the Musalman invasion 
the village and the neighbourhood wmre occupied by Chauhans 
from Dehli, but Harduaganj does not appear to have come into 
existence till the days of Sabifc Khan, to whose patronage the 
creation of the bazar may be attributed The place suffered 
heavily during the Mutiny, and property to* the estimated value 
of four lakhs was plundered or destroyed by the villagers of 
the surrounding country. 

The population numbered 5,942 in 1847, and rose to 8,292 in 
1853, though it dropped to 6,120 in 1865. In 1872 it was 6,970, 

16 
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but it again fell to 4,520 in 1881, subsequently rising to 6,022 in 
1891, while at the last census the town contained 6,019 inhabitants, 
including 5,696 Hindus, 901 Musalmans and 122 others. It is 
now in a thriving condition, with a large trade in cotton and 
grain. The principal residents are Banias, wiio own a number 
of good brick houses in the eastern quarter. The main bazar 
is a fine open street lined with brick-built shops, widening out 
into a large circular space. The site is here raised, but elsewhere 
the level is low, especially on the west, and during the rams 
the outlying portions are apt to be flooded, the surface water 
draining south’wards into the large depression which forms the 
source of the Sengar. On this account the place is subject to 
epidemics of fever, and conditions have probably deteriorated 
with the rise in the water level due to the canal. Harduaganj 
contains a police station, a post-office, a cattle-pound, two cotton 
ginning mills, an upper primary school and a small school 
for girls. 

The mama is 3,210 acres in extent, assessed at Es. 6,420, 
and is owned by Banias and Musalman Rajputs, the principal pro- 
prietor being Kunwar Ahmad Said Khan of Chhitari. The 
town itself is 68 acres in extent, and was administered as a 
municipality from 1866 to 1882, when Act XX of 1856 was applied 
to the site. In 1907-08 there were 1,416 houses wnthin this area, 
of which 1,046 were assessed, the income from the house-tax for 
that and the two preceding years averaging Es. 1,638, The 
incidence of taxation was Re. 1-9-1 per assessed house and 
Re. 0-4-0 per head of population, and the total income from all 
sources Es. 2,394, while the average annual expenditure for the 
same period was Rs. 2,321, the chief items being Rs. 661 for the 
upkeep of the town chauhidars, Es. 375 for the maintenance 
of a staff of sweepers and Rs. 923 for minor public works and 
improvements. 

HA8AYAN, Pargana and Tahs%l Sikaxbka Rao. 

The small town of Hasayan, frequently but incorrectly 
called Husain, in former days gave its name to a taluqa, which 
Was sometimes treated as a separate pargana. Of its early 
history nothing is known, but about 1760, when Raja Eatan 
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Singh, the head o£ the Porach Eajpnts, was expelled from 
Mendn and Hathras by the Jats, he retired to Farrukhabad, 
subsequently winning the favour of Nawal Singh of Bhartpur, 
by whom he was given in 1770 certain villages in jagir and the 
revenue engagement for the Hasayan taluqa. The latter had 
come into existence some years previously and at first represented 
the farm of a number of villages drawn from pargana Jalesar and 
leased to one Muhammad Shakir. In 1763 the Musalmans were 
expelled, and engagements had been taken from the old Jadon 
and other proprietors by the am%l of Jalesar ; for the Porach 
Raja had been in noway connected with the estate beyond holding 
a few houses in the town of Hasayan itself. Eatan Singh died in 
1787 and was succeeded by his son, Mitra Sen, who was deprived 
by the Marathas of the taViiqa, which was given first to an 
Afghan named Kotal Khan, then to Bapuji Sindhia and sub- 
sequently to the Fiench commanders, De Boigne and Perron, as 
part of their jagir. When the country came into the hands of 
the British, the engagement was given to Mitra Sen, who had 
retained three villages in revenue-free tenure ; but in 1808 the 
names of the old proprietors were recorded in consequence of the 
indebtedness of the taluqdar^ though the latter obtained the 
settlement as farmer on his giving security. He was succeeded 
by his son, Jaswant Singh, after whom came Narayan Singh, 
who in 1836 held the three revenue-free villages and forty others 
on a conditional and temporary lease without prejudice to 
the rightful owners. The latter, however, were forthcoming 
in 17 villages only, and the rest were therefore settled with 
Narayan Singh as proprietor. Soon afterwards the Eaja 
mortgaged his right to Pirthi Singh of Awa, and on his 
death in 1846 he was succeeded by two widows. A suit for 
redemption of the mortgage failed on appeal, with the result 
that the estate passed wholly into the hands of the Eaja of Awa, 
who now owns the greater part of the old taluqa, including 
Hasayan itself, a mama of 1,018 acres assessed at Rs. 1,996. 

The town stands in 27®36' N. and 78°16' E., on the south 
side of a large depression, at a distance of eight miles south- 
west from Sikandra Rao, with which it is connected by an un- 
metalled road, 22 miles from Aligarh, and about four miles south 
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from the Rati-ka-Xagla station and the metalled road from Kas- 
ganj to Muttra. The population has fluctuated greatly during 
the past fifty years, falling from 4,391 in 1853 to 2,688 in 1865, 
and then rising to 3,164 m 1872, since which date theie has been 
a steady decline, the total being 3,003 in 1881 and 2,784 ten years 
later, while in 1901 the place contained 2,761 inhaLilants, includ- 
ing 2,205 Hindus, 497 Musalmans and 59 of other religions. 
The town possesses a police station, a post-office, a cattle-pound, 
an upper primary school and a small Lazar, in which maikets 
are held twice a week, though the tiade of the place is of very 
little impoitance. There are no buildings of archseologieal or 
other interest, and no manufactures of any note, with the 
exception of rose-w^ater and perfumes made from the roses grown 
in the neighbourhood as at Barwana. The inhabited site, 40 
acres in extent, has been administeied under Act XX of 1866 
since 1861. In 1908 the town contained 928 houses, of which 
282 were assessed to taxation, the income from the house-tax for 
that and the tivo preceding years averaging Es. 788, which gave 
an incidence of Es. 2-12-2 per assessed house and Ee. 0-4-0 per 
head of population. The total income for the same period, 
including the initial balance, was Es. 1,026 annually and the 
expenditure Es. 955, the chief items being Es. 451 for the up- 
keep of the town police, Es. 183 for the maintenance of a con- 
servancy staff and Es. 210 for minor local improvements. 


HATHEAS, Pargana and Tahsil Hatheas. 

The important city of Hathras stands in 27®35'X. and 
78°3'E., on the provincial road from Aligarh to Agra, at a 
distance of 22 miles south fiom the former. This load is crossed 
in the north of the town by a similar road from Muttra 
to Sikandra Eao and Kasganj, parallel to which runs the metre- 
gauge line of the Ca^npore-Achnera railway. In the east 
of the tovn is another station, being the tei minus of a short 
branch of the East Indian system, which takes off from the 
main line at Hathras junction near Mendu. Other roads lead 
from Hathras to Iglas and Khair on the north-west and to 
Jalesar on the south-east, the latter being metalled for a short 
distance. At Eamapur, on the provincial road to the north of 
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the town, is an inspection bungalow, and on the same road to 
the south of the town is a large encamping-ground with a store- 
house attached. 

The population of Hathras has grown very rapidly during 
the last fifty years. It numbered 22,903 souls in 1847, and 
though the total fell to 20,504 m 1853, it subsequently rose to 
23,722 in 1865. There was another drop in 1872, when the 
number of inhabitants was 23,589, but it afterwards increased 
to 34,932 in 1831 and to 39,181 ten years later, while in 1901 
the place contained 42,578 persons, of whom 19,482 were females. 
Classified by religions there were 36^33 Hindus, 5,482 Musal- 
mans, 610 Jams, 308 Christians and 45 others. The predominant 
castes are Banias, Koris, Chamars and Jats. The character of 
the tONvn is illustrated by the fact that the industrial population 
amounts to 34-5 per cent, of the whole, while commerce, together 
with transport and storage, makes up 20*7 and general labour 
20 per cent. 

The town first attained importance with the rise of the Jat 
family, of which an account has been given in Chapter III. It 
was a place of considerable size in 1817, when Daya Ram was 
ejected by force and his groat fortress taken by siege ; but the 
real rise of Hathras dates from the introduction of railways, which 
combined with the already advantageous position of the town at 
the junction of two trunk roads to bring the place into the 
foremost rank as a commercial and industrial centre. Mention 
has been made elsewhere of the industries and the constantly 
growing number of cotton presses, gins and other factories ; 
and also of the immense trade of Hathras not only in cotton, 
but also in gram, sugar, metals, cloth, oil-seeds and 

Despite ifcs recent extension the town is compactly built, 
and it contains an unusually large proportion of good brick and 
stone houses, which reflect the general prosperity. The principal 
inhabitants are Banias, who include among their number most of 
the mill owners and several landed proprietors of considerable 
importance. All round the city runs a broad metalled road, 
marking the circuit of the old fortifications, but during recent 
years numbers of houses have sprung up beyond this road to the 
north and west. To the east are the remains of the great fort, 
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snrrounded by ditch more than a hundred feet in width. The 
bastions are still visible m places^ and within the fort stands 
an old temple^ which bears traces of the furious cannonade carried 
on by the besieging force. Some of the original buildings are 
utilized for the tahsil and the munsif s court. To the noith-west, 
near the Muttra road^ are the police station, the post-office 
and the dispensary. The last was built in 1868, and close 
to it is the Singari female hospital, built in 1894 and endowed 
by a resident of Farrukhabad in memory of his wife, who was a 
daughter of one of the bankers of the town. Hard by is a large 
tank with masonry steps, which was constructed some years ago 
to take the place of an unsightly excavation ; and on one side, 
just beyond the Cawnpore-Achnera railway, stands the muni- 
cipal hall, while to the south is the Anglo-vernacular school, 
with its clock tower. The other educational institutions 
comprise the middle vernacular school, two lower primary 
municipal schools and a school for girls. 

The town itself is traversed by a broad road, running east 
and west, which crosses the Agra road and another metalled 
thoroughfare running parallel to the latter. The streets are 
level and well drained, but they contain no buildings of any 
architectural or sesthetic interest. Much was done to improve 
the place by Mr. W. J. Harding, the collector, who in 1821 
inaugurated a drainage scheme, repaired the wells and widened 
the main streets, while three years later he built the market 
place of Hardingganj. Further improvements w^ere carried out 
in 1861 by Mr. E. F. Tyler; and^in later years attempts were 
made to rectify the defects in the drainage by the excavation of 
a cut passing eastwards into the Aligarh drainage line. The 
results have not been altogether satisfactory, and a complete 
drainage scheme is now in course of preparation. The town is 
divided into number of muhallas^ the names of which in almost 
all cases bear witness to the essentially commercial character of the 
place. They include the mandis of Naraganj, Puranaganj, the 
anaj or grain market, the rm or cotton market, the loha or 
iron market, the nimah or salt market, the gurhai mand% where 
sugar is bought and sold, and the panserihatta^ or drug market. 
At the crossing of the main streets is the Chauk Daulat Earn, 
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and other quarters are called after the caste of the inhabitants^ 
such as the Bazzaza^ Halwai and Bisati. 

The town was at first administered by local agents, who 
provided for watch and ward, conservancy and improvements by 
means of town duties levied on imports. These were in time 
replaced by a house-tax, which was regularly imposed under Act 
SX of 1856 till 1866, when the place became a municipality. 
The house-tax continued to be collected till 1869, when its place 
was taken by an octroi tax on imports. This octroi is of the 
usual nature, but possesses certain peculiar features. Of 
the various classes of dutiable goods, grain, sugar, ghi, molasses, 
oil, oil-seeds, spices, drugs, tobacco and the like, imported by 
a thoh-farosh or licensed wholesale dealer and by an arhaha or 
broker, were allowed, up to the year 1900, to enter the town 
without payment ; the importers being bound to obtain annual 
licenses from the municipal board and to keep two account 
books in the shape of a ledger and a cash-book. In these 
they had to enter the specification and value of all imported 
goods, and the books had to be produced at the municipal 
office either weekly or monthly, duty being charged on such goods 
only as were neither exported nor sold to other wholesale dealers. 
All other goods had to pay duty at the barriers in the ordinary 
way, and on these alone were refunds admissible in the case of 
re-export. This system had been in force since 1887, prior 
to which many classes of goods had been exempt from duty since 
1873, including cloth, metals, fuel, fodder, fruits, vegetables, 
soda, drugs, gums and spicSs. The duty on grain, too, was 
reduced to an all-round rate of three pies per maund, while sub«> 
sequently sugar was exempted. The reason for these special pro- 
visions has been that Hathras as a great collecting and distribut- 
ing centre has an immense through trade, and to encourage this 
attempts have always been made to obviate any sort of 
transit duty. The present system is a modification of the ordi- 
nary octroi, in that certain traders, who have come to an agree- 
ment with the municipality, pay octroi only on the excess of their 
imports over their exports. The accounts are kept by the 
municipality at its own expense and each of the persons includ- 
ed in the arrangement pays his dues monthly. Octroi still 
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forms by far the most important source of income, but it is 
largely supplemented by the tax on cloth merchants and dealers 
imposed in 1903, that on sugar merchants dating fiom 1904 and 
that on brick and lime manufacturers intioduceda year later. 
Small amounts are derived from market and slaughter-house 
dues, rents of lands and houses, the sale of manure, the cattle- 
pound and a few minor sources. The board consists of 17 
members, of whom 13, including the chaiiman, are elected; for 
municipal purposes the town is divided into four waids, each 
returning three members. 


HATHRAS Parg%na, Tahsil Hatheas. 

This pargana forms the eastern and larger portion of the 
Hathras tahsil, and is an extensive tract oE country, stretch- 
ing northwards from the Muttra and Etah boundaries to the 
confines of pargana Koil To the east he Akrabad and Sikandra 
Eao, while on the w^est the pargana marches with Mursan, 
Hasangarh and Gorai. The total area is 139,293 acres or 217*65 
square miles, and during the five years ending wnth 1906-07 the 
land under cultivation averaged 111,918 acres or 80*35 per cent, 
of the whole. 

The pargana owes its origin to the growth of Jat supremacy 
in this part of the district. The greater pait was originally in- 
cluded in Jalesar, and comprised the estates of Hathras, Mendu 
and Daryapur, held by Rajputs of the Porach clan. In 1752 
Baran Singh, one of the Jats of Jaw^ar, obtained the grant of 
Hathras from the subadar of the Nawab Wazii of Oudh, and eight 
years later Suraj Mai of Bhartpur gave him Mendu, from which 
Ratan Singh, the Porach chieftain, had been expelled To these 
acquisitions large additions were made by Day a Ram, who till 
his expulsion held the whole pargana, representing parts of the 
parganas of Koil, Sadabad and Mahaban as well as Jalesar. In 
1819 the taluqas of Bimardhari, Kami, Karas, Gubrari andBarha 
were made over to the descendants of the Jats whom Daya Ram 
had ejected, while the 31 villages of Mendu and the 20 compos- 
ing the Shahzad pur estate were bestowed on other members of 
the family, as already narrated in Chapter III. In 1840 the 
Simardhan, Karas, Karil and Barha taluqaSj 43 villages in all, 
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were transferred to the Iglas tahsil, and in exchange Hathras 
received the 28 villages forming the Jat taluqa of Sasni, hitherto 
a part of pargana Jalali, the taluqa oi Moheria^ 44 villages^ 
from Mursan; four villages from Muttra and four from Akr- 
ahad. About the same time 17 villages weie transferred to 
Mursan^ four to Sikandia Rao and three to the Muttra distiiet. 
This left a total of 244 villages^ a numl.er which has since 
remained unchanged. 

The population of the existing pargana w^as 162,233 in 1853, 
but by 1865 it had fallen to 144,651, though it was 159,^)34 in 
1872 In 1881 it 'was 159,114, but subsequently the total rose 
to 167,125 in 1891 and at the last census to 180,958, of v horn 
160,235 were Hindus, 17,703 Musalmans and 3,020, chiefly 
Aryas and Jains, of other religions. The principal Hindu 
castes are Chamars, Brahmans, Rajputs, Banias, Kons, Kachhis 
and Jats. Besides the city of Hathras, the pargana contains the 
towns of Mendu and Sasni and the large villages of Haryapur 
and Barwana, ivhich form the subject of separate articles, as also 
does Salempur, till recently the site of a police station. Mention 
may also be made of Lakhnau, an ancient village in the south of 
the pargana, which is the residence of a w^ell-known family of 
Brahman landowners. 


HATHRAS Tahsih 

This is the southernmost subdivision of the district, and 
comprises the two parganas of Hathras and Mursan, the origin 
and history of 'w^hich are briefly nanated in the separate articles. 
The tract is bounded on the north by pargana Koil, on the east 
by the Sikandra Rao tahsil, on the south by the Jalesar tahsil of 
the Etah district and ta’isil Sadabad of Muttra, and on the w^est 
by the Mahaban tahsil of the latter district and the two parganas 
of tahsil Iglas. The boundary thioughout is conventional and 
not liable to change, the total area being 185,919 acres or 290*5 
square miles. 

As a whole the tahsil is the lichest in the district, and for 
many years cultivation has reached its furthest limit. It is a 
remarkably level tract, well drained by the Sengar in the east, 
the Ganda Nala in the centre and the Karwan in the south-west. 
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Save in a few isolated villages on the eastern and north-western 
borders there is no large depressed area^ and no jhils are to be 
found of larger size than the ordinary village ponds. There is a 
very narrow strip of clay soil along the Sengar and Karwan which 
is subject to flooding, but as a rule the soil is a consistent, loam, 
changing into a more sandy type in Mursan, which is practically 
a southern continuation of the Iglas tahsil, though even there the 
block of villages to the south-west of the sandy ridges has a 
uniform loam soil. On the other hand the water level has 
appreciably sunk daring the past thirty years in almost every 
part of the tahsil, and deterioration has also been caused by the 
spread of the noxious bmsuri weed, which is found everywhere 
save in the parts irrigated by the canal. It is worst in the south 
of pargana Hathras, especially in the neighbourhood of Puraina 
and the villages to the east of the Pura railway station. This 
may be considered the only inferior tract in the tahsil, for the 
water in the wells is decidedly brackish, and, though it is admir- 
ably suited for tobacco cultivation, it does serious injury to 
other crops, especially at the time of germination. Matters have 
greatly improved, however, with the recent extension of the 
canal system. Formerly the only tract served by canals com- 
prised a few villages on the eastern border supplied by the distri- 
butaries in the Sikandra Rao tahsil ; but the construction of the 
Hathras branch and the Sadabad distributary have already had 
a marked effect, and besides supplying direct irrigation will 
probably benefit a large area by correcting the drop in the water 
level, which in many parts constituted for a time a really serious 
danger. 

At the last settlement of 1870 the cultivated area was 146,632 
acres, and since that time there has been a noticeable increase, 
the average for the five years ending with 1906-07 being 152,318 
acres or 81*93 per cent, of the whole. Of this amount 22,944 
acres or 15*06 per cent, bore a double crop. There is eonse- 
*C[uently little room for further extension of tillage. The so- 
called culturable area amounts to 11,591 acres or 6*23 per cent., 
but this includes 3,326 acres of current fallow and 1,087 acres of 
groves, the balance being already insufficient for the supply of 
fuel and pasture. The barren area is 22,010 acres, from which 
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must be deducted 1;265 acres under water and 7^415 occupied 
by railways, roads, buildings and the like, while the rest 
is principally usar or sterile sand. The irrigated area is largo 
and will probably increase, though to a certain extent wells, 
which now supply 94 per cent, of the land wateied, will be 
supplanted by canals. The average total at present is 72,011 
acres or 47*48 per cent, of the cultivation, and in some years 
this amount has been largely exceeded. 

The hhamf invariably covers a larger area than the rahi 
harvest, the averages being 99,506 and 72,767 acres respectively. 
Cotton and juar are the great staples, in either ease mixed with 
arJiar, the former covering 28*37 and the latter 28*28 per cent, 
of the land under autumn crops. If ext follow bccjra arhar 
with 22*3, and then gihar and hurthi with 11*15, the only other 
product of importance being maize with 7*01 per cent., a figure 
that is likely to be largely exceeded in the next decade. In the 
raH wheat is pre-eminent, averaging by itself 34 24 and in 
combination with gram or barley 9*47 per cent. Barley alone 
covers 11*81, being largely grown in the lighter soils of pargana 
Mursan, and with gram 33*65, while 3*24 per cent, is under 
gram alone. The rest consists chiefly of vegetables and garden 
crops. The latter includes a good deal of tobacco, that raised on 
brackish wmter in Kachpura and Nagla Bihari being especially 
celebrated, commanding a high price and an extensive market. 
Under the same heading comes the rose cultivation of Barwana 
and Garhi Dudhadhari, which has been mentioned in Chapter II. 
The undertaking is generally a profitable one, and suitable land 
fetches a very high rent. 

The returns of 1906-07 show an area of 154,970 acres 
included in holdings, and of this amount only 12*14 per cent, 
was cultivated by proprietors, the low figure being due to the 
existence of many wealthy zarmndars^ several of whom do not 
reside on their estates. The occupancy area is very large, 
amounting to 47*93 per cent , and has markedly increased during 
the past forty years, while 39*06 per cent, is tilled by tenants-at- 
will. A noteworthy feature is the high proportion of land 
sublet, shikmis cultivating no less than 32*5 per cent, of the 
area. Kents are fairly high, the average for occupancy tenants 
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being Es. 6*21; as compared with Es. 5*01 in 1868; and tenants-at- 
will pay Es. 7*98; the old rate being only Es. 4*84. That the 
latter figure was lower than the occupancy rental is due to the 
fact that it represents the rent of inferior land, and this is the 
reason for the compaiatively small amount paid by tenants-at- 
will at the present day. 

The fiscal history of the tahsil has already been told in the 
story of the great Jat estates, while the revenue at each settlement 
from 1838 onwards is shown in the appendix, as well as the 
present incidence.* There are altogethei 386 mcmzas, and these 
are divided into 689 mahals^ of which 270 are owned by single 
proprietors, 161 are joint zamindari, 88 are bhaiyctchardj 68 are 
perfect and 102 are imperfect pMhdam. A very large propor- 
tion of the land is owned by important proprietors, W’-hile superior 
rights exist in a great number of villages, apart from the 88 in 
which a fixed malihxna is paid to the Eaja of Mursan. The 
latter owns 85 villages and 21 mahals with a revenue demand of 
Es 71,902, and a further considerable area is held by other mem- 
bers of the same family, to whom reference has been made in 
Chapter III. The Raja of Awa owns 14 villages assessed at 
Es. 16,726, while other landowners of note are the Brahmans of 
Lakhnau and Majhanla, the Lalkhanis of Pahasu, Mendu, 
Chhitari and Sadabad, and several Banias of Hathras. Among 
the minor zamindars mention may be made of the Brahmans of 
Thulai and Paharpur, and the Kayasths of Shahpur Madrak, a 
village just beyond the noithern boundary in tahsil Aligarh. Since 
the downfall of Daya Ram of Hathras in 1817 there has been 
a very marked change in the character of the proprietary body. 
Between 1838 and 1868 transfers of various descriptions affected 
an area of no less than 197,693 acres, Brahmans, Jats and 
Rajputs, especially those of the Porach, Kirar and Gahlot elans, 
suffering alike. Latterly the changes have been less important, 
the total area alienated between 1868 and 1898 being 59,260 
acres, which is not relatively large, in view of the fact that no 
allowance has been made for land transferred more than once or 
in different fashions. Conditions are now fairly stable, and the 
price of land has increased to a very remarkable extent. Jats in 
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1838 held 59^461 acres, and now own 54,667 or 29 7 per cent, of 
the total area. Brahmans have inci eased their possessions from 
31^235 acres in 1838 to 49,849 m 1868, and at the present time to 
52,176 or 28*35 par cent. Next come Rajputs with 30,207 acres 
or 16*4 per cent ; but while they have maintained their ground 
since 1868 their earlier losses were very severe, since in 1838 
they held no loss than 75,011 acres. Many clans are repiesented, 
forapait fiom the Jadons and Kirars, considerable areas are held 
by the Gahlot, Bhale Sultan, Porach and Janghaia septs. Banias 
owned but 1,504 acres in 1S3S, but within thirty years their 
holdings had increased to 27,777, though they have since lost 
ground owing to a disaster which not long ago bofel the principal 
family in Hathras, the present area being 24,332 acres or 13*2 
per cent. For the rest Musalmans, with few exceptions of the 
Lalkhani race, hold 7*08 and Kayasths 4*03, no other caste being 
of any importance. 

The tahsil is more thickly populated than any other part of 
the district, though fche high rate of density, averaging 776 to the 
square mile at the last census, is largely due to the presence of 
Hathras city and several small towns. Sasni, Mendu and 
Mursan have for long been administered under Act XX 
of 1856, and besides these there are seveial large villages, of 
Mhich mention has been made in the pargaiia articles. The 
population in 1855 numbered 197,435 souls, but fell to 186,860 
in 1865, only to use to 207,330 in 1872. It diopped again in 
1881 to 199,481, but ten years later it was 208,264, and in 1901 
the tahsil contained 225,574 inhabitants, of vhom 104,464 
were females. Of this total 200,627 Avere Hindus, 21,485 
Musalmans, 1,476 Jains, 1,097 Aryas, 859 Chiistians, 22 Sikhs, 
7 Paisis and one a Buddhist. Among the Hindus the lead is 
taken by Chamars with 45,723 persons, followed by Brahmans 
with 28,699, Rajputs with 20,655, Jats Avith 16,370, Kachhis with 
10,038, Banias with 9,254 and Koris with 8,393. The Rajputs 
belong to many different clans, but the chief are the Ohauhan, 
Jadon, Gahlot and Solankhi, while Puiidirs and Tomars also are 
well represented. Other castes occurring to the number of 5,000 
and upwards are Nais and Gadariyas, while Barhais, Kumhars, 
Dhobis, Kahars, Bhangis, Gnjars, Lodhs, Malis, Khatiks and 
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Alierias ha^e more than 2,000 members apiece. Sheikhs with 
4,356 persons take the foremost place among the Musalmans, 
while Bhishtis, Eajpnts, Telis and Pathans are found in consider- 
able strength. 

The census returns show that 44'2 per cent, of the inhabitants 
are directly dependent on cultivation, and though the actual 
proportion is probably somewhat higher, it is only natural to 
find a relatively low figure in a tahsil which contains a large 
industrial centre like the city of Hathras. About 11’5 per cent, 
come under the head of general labour, but a very important 
section of the population is engaged in the cotton industry and 
the various manufactures of Hathras, while the commercial 
community is unusually strong. Outside Hathras itself, the 
manufactures are insignificant, though mention may be made of 
the distillation of scent from roses at Barwana. 

Means of communication are admirable save in the southern 
portion of Mursan. The tahsil is traversed from south to north 
by the main line of the East Indian railway, with stations at 
Pura, Hathras junction and Sasni, that of Pali being just 
beyond the northern boundary, while a branch from Hathras 
junction leads to the town of Hathras itself. Besides this the 
Cawnpore- Achnera line passes through the centre of the tract from 
east to west, and has stations at Hathras junction, Mendu, Hathras 
city and Mursan. Parallel to this line runs the provincial road 
from Kasganj to Muttra, crossing at Hathras the similar road 
from Aligarh through Sasni to Sadabad and Agra. The road 
from Hathras to Jalesar is partially metalled, and there are 
numerous unmetalled roads. Pour of these branch out from 
Sasni, leading to Nanau, Bijaigarh, Jalesar and Iglas ; and others 
run from Hathras to Iglas and Khair, from Mursan to Iglas and 
from the same place to Sadabad. 

The tahsil forms a subdivision in the charge of a full-powered 
joint magistrate or deputy collector on the district staff. Hath- 
ras has a bench of honorary magistrates, and beyond the limits 
of the municipality there is at present a special bench, sitting at 
either Lakhnau or Mendu, of two such magistrates in the persons 
of Chaudhri Liaqat Husain of Mendu and Kunwar Man Singh 
of Lakhnau ; while the Raja of Mursan also holds magisterial 
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powers. Hathras is the headquarters of the tahsildarj the 
rauBsif and the sub-registrar. For police purposes the whole 
area is divided into the two circles of Hathras and Sasni, the 
Mursan and Salempur thanas having recently been abolished. 


IGLAS, Pargana GoeaI; Tahs%l Iglas. 

The Iglas tahsil derives its name from a meie agricultural 
village situated in 27®43'N. and 77°56'E.; at a distance of 16 
miles south-west from Aligarh, on the west side of the road to 
Muttra, which is now metalled only as far as the Karwan river, 
about a mile beyond the village. Through the site runs the 
unmetalled road from Khair to Hathras, andfiom the junction 
a road leads eastwards to Sasni. The place is an old Jat settle- 
ment, but in the days of the Marathas the taluqa of Iglas, 
comprising eleven villages, came into the hands of Gangadhar 
Pandit, to whom it was assigned for charitable and religious 
purposes. This grant was confirmed by the British Government, 
but was resumed at his death in 1816, when one-fourth of the 
income was appropriated for his heirs and the rest devoted to 
public and charitable purposes, the beneficiary being the Agra 
College, an arrangement which is maintained at the present day. 
During the Mutiny the Jats of the neighbouring villages attempt- 
ed to seize Iglas, but the tahsil buildings were defended by 
Burlton^s troopers and guns from Sasni. The rebels w’^ere in 
great force and made an onslaught on the guns ; but their 
matchlocks were rendered useless by a welcome shower of rain, 
and a charge on the part of the cavalry scattered them in all 
directions. Act XX of 1856 was applied to Iglas in 1861, but 
owing to the insignificance of the place the measure was with- 
drawn in 1882 or thereabouts. 

The population was only 1,169 in 1863, but rose to 1,310 in 
1865 and to 1,491 in 1872, while in 1901 the place contained 1,791 
inhabitants, of whom 240 were Musalmans. In addition to the 
tahsil buildings Iglas possesses a registration office, a police 
station, a post-office, a cattle-pound, a middle vernacular school, 
a small school for girls and a dispensary opened in 1893. 
Markets are held three times a week, but the trade is purely local 
and of little importance. Iglas possesses, however, a considerable 
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industry in the manufacture of locks^ which are turned out to the 
value of some Es. 30^000 annually. There are at present eleven 
woikshops^ but the pioducts are usually rough and the locks are 
for the most part sent to Aligarh for finishing. The village is 
468 acres in extent, of which 285 are under cultivation, and is 
held in imperfect pa(tidao% tenure at a revenue of Es. 1,003 by 
Biahmans, Banias and Bairagis. 


IGLAS Tahsil 

This subdivision lies in the west of the district, between 
pargana Khair on the north and Mursan on the south, while its 
western boundary marches with the Mat and Mahaban tahsils of 
the Muttra district. To the east are the Koil and Hathras 
parganas, the boundary in every case being purely conventional. 
The tahsil is the smallest of the six subdivisions into which the 
district is divided, having a total area of 136,479 acres or 
213 25 square miles. It includes the two parganas of Gorai and 
Hasangarh, both of which have been subject to constant 
alterations in the past, as already shown in their separate articles. 

The tahsil is an undulating plain, bisected by the Ear wan, 
which flows down the centre from north to south. The stream 
is small and unimportant, with no h'ladir, but is of some use for 
irrigation purposes. The level surface of the country is diver- 
sified by three parallel ridges of hliuv^ which may be traced from 
the northern to the southern boundary, and between 'these are low 
plains with a fertile loam soil of the highest quality. In places, 
however, cross divisions are formed by spurs of the sandhills, so 
that few villages do not contain soils of both kinds. The highest 
proportion of sand occurs in the Jawar and Barha tahbqaSj where 
the soil is extremely light and the ridges of considerable height. 
The most striking characteristic of the tahsil is the absence of 
clay and ibsar ; for the only depressions worth the name are on 
the eastern and north-eastern borders. Consequently the 
subdivision possesses a homogeneity which is not to be found 
in any other part of the district, and the only distinction of 
impoitance between one village and another lies in their relative 
facilities for inigation. The best part of the tahsil is the 
country east of the Karwan, and especially in the angle between 
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the roads from Iglas to Aligaih and Sasni, Here wells can be 
constructed with ease, water being found at 20 or 30 feet below 
the surface^ while the subsoil is so firm that spring-fed earthen 
wells will last for years if protected by a frame of brushwood. 
The western portion of the tahsil is less fortunately situated. 
The soil is perhaps somewhat better, but it would appear that the 
water level has sunk to an appreciable extent during the past 
thirty years, and though wells can still be constructed in the north 
the depth at which spring water is found is 80 feet or more below 
the surface around Gorai and Beswan. Irrigation from wells 
consequently became impossible, and this once flourishing tract 
was rendered extremely precarious. The situation has been saved 
by the recent introduction of canal water by means of the Hathras 
branch and the Mursan and Gorai distributaries, while the further 
extension of the system will have most beneficial effects. The 
prosperity of the tahsil has further been affected by the spread of 
haiswi in many villages, to which reference has already been 
made in a preceding page. In the north-east, on the borders of 
Khair,some trouble is occasioned in wet years by flooding from 
the Karwan ; but this concerns only a few villages, and as a rule 
the tahsil suffers from excessive rather than from imperfect 
drainage. 

At the second regular settlement the area under cultivation 
was 117,497 acres, but at its termination it had dropped to 
101,614. Since 1900 there has been a decided improvement, for 
the average for the five years ending with 1906-07 was 117,910 
acres or 86*39 per cent, of the whole, and even this remarkable 
figure has been surpassed on several occasions. The barren 
area is only 9,363 acres or 6*86 per cent., and of this 1,096 acres 
are under water and 4,340 are permanently taken up by roads, 
sites, buildings and the like, leaving but 2*88 per cent, of 
actually sterile land, which is by far the lowest proportion in 
any tahsil of the district. Similarly the culturable area is very 
small, being only 9,206 acres, from which should properly be 
deducted 3,466 acres of current fallow and 477 acres of groves. 
The latter is an extraordinarily small amount, and the almost 
complete absence of haghs is a very striking feature. The 
irrigated area for the past five years averages 47,426 acres or 

17 
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40-22 per cent, of the culti^'ation, and over nine-tenths of this 
is derived from wells; but this statement requires some 
qualification, since the canals only started work in 1903-04 
and the area supplied by them rose in four years from 779 to 
8,679 acres. 

The hharif is almost invariably the more important harvest, 
averaging 72,738 acres as against 60,950 sown with rali crops, 
while the dofasli area amounts to 16,865 acres or 14-3 per cent, 
of the net cultivation. The relative position of the harvests is 
likely to be affected, if not changed, by the introduction of 
canal water, though much of the sandy soil is fitted only for 
rain crops. The principal autumn crops are juar, lajra and 
cotton, in every case sown largely in combination with arkar, the 
first covering 25 64, the second 20 76 and the third 24-1 7 per cent, of 
the area sown. The balance consists chiefly of the autumn pulses, 
and particularly moth, with 10-74, the fodder crops known as gmr 
and kurthi with 11-89 and maize with 6-43 per cent., the last 
being a low figure for this district, though the crop is growing 
rapidly in favour. In the rabi wheat by itself takes up SO'74, 
and when sown with barley or gram 9-37 per cent. Barley alone 
accounts for 15-03, and when mixed with gram, for 34-46, these 
high figures being a natural result of a sandy soil. There is very 
little gram grown by itself, only 2 55 per cent, being under 
this crop ; while vegetables, garden crops, peas and tobacco 
make up the remainder. 

In 1906-07 the area included in holdings was 119,679' acres 
and of this 26,399 acres or 22-08 per cent, represented sir or 
khudhasM cultivated by proprietors. Occupancy tenants held 
30-21, tenants-at-will 46-42 and ex-proprietary tenants 1-29 per 
cent. There has been a large increase in the occupancy area 
since 1868, when the average rental was E.s. 3-66 as compared 
with Rs. 6-56 at the present time, while the rent of tenants-at-will 
has risen from Rs. 3-64 in J838 and Rs. 4-2 in 1868 to Rs. 8-16, 
an enhancement which is hardly paralleled in any other part of 
the district. The early fiscal history of the tahsil has been given 
in the several pargana articles, and the revenue demand at each 
regular settlement is shown in the appendix.* 


iippendix, tables IX anil 
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There are in all 226 and these are divided a 

present into 349 mahals. Of the latter 69 are owned by single 
proprietors^ 71 are joint mmmdar%, 41 are perfect and 61 
imperfect pattidari^ while 117 are bhaiyaoJiara, a tenure which 
is common among the Jats. There are very few large proprie- 
tors who reside in the pargana. A considerable area of land is 
held by the Eaja of Mursan and others of the same family, as 
well as by the Jats of Beswan, Boin, Mohreni and Nagla Dagar, 
to all of whom reference has been made in Chapter III. Among 
the proprietors of the other castes the principal are the Banias of 
Beswan, the Brahmans of Lakhnan, Kanchranli and Nathawar, 
and the Lalkhanis of Sadabad in Muttra, of Taqipur and of 
Khailia in the Bulandshahr district. As is but natural, Jats hold 
a much larger area than any other caste, being at present in 
possession of 76,681 acres or 57*04 per cent, of the whole. Next 
come Brahmans with 29,549 acres or 21*9 per cent ; Banias with 
16,816 acres or 11*8 per cent ; Musalmans, almost invariably 
Lalkhanis, with 3*55 ; Eajputs, who are either Jadons or Jang- 
haras and are far less prominent here than in any other part of 
the district, with 2*16 ; and Kayasbhs with 2*1 per cent., the 
only other landowners of any note being Bairagis. During the 
past century the Jats have lost ground to a considerable extent, 
but of late they have managed to maintain their position with 
success, and their losses since 1868 have not exceeded 7,000 
acres. On the other hand, Brahmans and Banias have gained with 
great rapidity, largely at the expense of Kayasths, who in 1868 
hold no less than 32,689 acres or more than ten times the 
present amount. Transfers were very numerous in early days, 
for between 1838 and 1868 as much as 86,670 acres changed 
hands, nearly half of this being alienated from the eTats. In the 
next thirty years the total was 55,917 acres, but this^figure- 
haidly represents the actual facts, since much land was mort- 
gaged first and sold afterwards, while in many cases the same 
property was owned by several persons in succession, and it is 
impossible to eliminate recurrent transactions affecting particu- 
lar estates. 

The tahsil as at present constituted contained a population 
gi 118^566 in 1863, but this had fallen to 95,685 by 1865, and 
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though it rose to 114,666 in 1872 it again declined, the total 
being 111,379 in 1881 and 107,227 in 1891. At the last census, 
however, the recovery was found to have been complete, since 
the number of inhabitants had risen to 118,803, of whom 56,536 
were females, the average density being 557 to the square mile. 
Classified by religions there were 110,070 Hindus, 7,647 Musal- 
mans, 864 Christians, 131 Ary as and 91 Jains. The only Hindu 
castes found in great strength are Jats, with 28,282 representa- 
tives, Chamars with 19,646 and Brahmans with 18,341 no other 
caste haying as many as 6,000 members. Eajputs come next 
with 4,272 persons, mainly of the Chauhan and Jadon clans, 
though Bargujars, Tomars and Gahlots are well represented ; and 
then Banias with 4,263, the other castes with more than 2,000 
persons apiece being Koris, Khatiks, Barhais, Nais, Kahars, 
Kumhars and Dhunias. The Musalman community is remark- 
ably small in this tahsil, and of the various tribes and castes 
Telis and Sheikhs alone are found in numbers exceeding one 
thousand. 

According to the census returns some 48*6 per cent, of the 
population depended directly on agriculture, a low proportion 
for a tract which contains no large towns and no centres of 
industry. General labour accounted for 11*6 and personal or 
domestic service for 12*4 per cent. There is a fair amount of 
cotton weaving and the number of workers in wood and leather 
is very considerable ; but there are no industries or manufac- 
tures which deserve special mention. Beswan is the only town, 
and the other places which have been separately described or are 
mentioned in the pargana articles are mere agricultural villages. 

Means of communication are poor, at any rate as compared 
with those in most parts of the district. The railway is within 
reach of the southern villages, the nearest station being Mursan. 
A metalled road connects Iglas with Aligarh, and formerly the 
continuation of it towards Muttra was also metalled ; but at 
the present time it is in a most unsatisfactory state, owing to the 
fact that the metalling was pulled up several years ago as a 
famine relief work. Unmetalled roads lead from Iglas to Khair, 
Sasni, Hathras and Mursan ; and another goes from Gonda direct 
’to’ Aligarh; The road from Khair to Brindaban traverses the 
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north-west corner^ but in the west of the tahsil^ which is the 
poorest portion of the tract, the only facilities for traffic are those 
afforded by the village tracks. 

The tahsil forms a subdivision in the charge of a full powered 
officer on the district staff. The tahsildar and sub-registrar are 
stationed at Iglas, but the civil jurisdiction is entrusted to the 
munsif of Haveli Aligarh, who has his court at the district 
headquarters. For police purposes the tahsil is divided into the 
two circles of Iglas and Gonda, the former having recently been 
enlarged owing to the abolition of the thana at Mursan, of which 
the circle extended over several villages in the south of this sub- 
division. 


JALALI, Pargana Koil, Tahsil AniaABH. 

The ancient town of Jalali formerly gave its name to a 
separate pargana, but this ceased to exist in 1862 and was then 
divided between Koil, Gangiri and other parganas. The place is 
one of the oldest inhabited sites in the district, tradition stating 
that under its former name of Nilauti it was a stronghold of the 
Dors before the foundation of Koil itself. It is certain that an 
old Hindu town once existed here, for to the west of the town is 
ii large, bare mound which still awaits exploration. The existing 
Jalali was founded by Jalal-ud-din Khilji during the reign of 
Ghias-ud-din Balban. The date may be determined with some 
approach to accuracy, since the Jami Masjid bears an inscription 
with the name of Balban dated in 665 H. or 1267 A.D. This 
mosque has on several occasions been repaired, for an inscription 
on the third arch of the south side tells of its restoration by 
Muhammad Qasim Beg in the days of Akbar ; another on the 
middle arch refers to similar work undertaken by Sabit Khan 
in 1626 ; and a third, near the mimhar inside the mosque, is 
dated 1825 and mentions the work undertaken by Saiyid Ahmad 
Husain. The founder of the town appears to have settled here 
a colony of Pathans to keep in check the rebellious Meos and 
other Hindus, and a garrison seems to have been maintained 
here for a long time, since Jalali was one of the posts captured 
and held by the armies of Jaunpur. The descendants of the 
original Pathan colonists were supplanted in the reign of Shah- 
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jahan by a family of Saiyicis, vrho had long resided in the town^ 
the founder being one Kamal-ud-din^ who had settled hero in the 
days of Ala-ud-din Muhammad Khilji and had acquired a footing 
by his marriage with the qaoVs daughter. The Saiyids still 
remain in possession^ though the increase in their numbers have 
reduced individual shares to minute proportions. At various 
times many of them have entered Government service and have 
risen to posts of distinction both in the army and in civil 
employ. By sect they are Shias, and are generally considered to 
be the leading members of that community in the Doab. 

Jalali stands in 27^52'N. and 28°15'E., at a distance of 
13 miles east from Aligarh^ being approached by a small 
metalled branch from that leading to Kasganj. The site is well 
raised and presents a somewhat remarkable appearance owang to 
the number of mosques and immnharas interspersed among the 
houses. The roads have been metalled and drained^ but the sani- 
tary conditions still leave lOom for improvement^ though things 
are much better than in the past^ when Jalali was notorious for 
the dirty state of the streets and lanes. On either side of the 
town flows a large distributary of the canal, a fact which appears 
to have had an adverse effect, since the natural outfall of the 
drainage, which is carried into a large pohhra or depression on 
the east, has been blocked, so that at times considerable damage 
is done by flooding. The population of the place was 6,599 in 
1863, but fell to 6,155 in 1866, though it afterwards rose to 7,480 
in 1872. The total then dropped sharply to 6,233 in 1881, but 
ten years later it was 7,076, and in 1901 Jalali contained 8,830 
inhabitants, of whom 6,603* were Hindus, 3,083 Musalmans and 
244 of other religions. The bulk of the population is agri- 
cultural, and there are no manufactures and little trade, though 
markets are held three times a week. The town possesses a 
post-office, a cattle-pound and an upper primary school. There 
is also a private school, established not many years ago by the 
Saiyids, in which English, Urdu, Persian and Hindi are taught. 
The institution is affiliated to the Aligarh College, and is 
Ipatiaged by a local committee * it is maintained wholly 
voluntary subscriptions and donations, no fees being 
tiharged. 
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The Saiyids are the owners of the maum of Jalali; which 
has an area of 4^359 acres^ some 3,625 being cultivated, and is 
assessed at Es. 13,755. The inhabited site is 46 acres in extent 
and has been administered under Act XX of 1856 since 1861. 
The number of houses in 1907-08 was 1,492, of which 839 were 
assessed, the income from the house-tax in that and the two pre- 
ceding years averaging Es. 1,335. The total annual receipts 
for the same period, including the opening balance, were Es. 2,422 
and the incidence of taxation was Re. 1-9-4 per assessed house 
and Re. 0-2-5 per head of population. The average expenditure 
was Rs. 2,333, the principal items being Rs. 784 for the upkeep 
of a force of chauhidars^ Rs. 431 for the maintenance of a con- 
servancy staff, and Es. 766 for minor local improvements. 

JARAULI, Pargma Aheabab, Tahsil Sikanbra Rao. 

A large village, to be distinguished from Jarauli Kalan and 
Jarauli Ehurd in the Sikandra Eao pargana, standing in 27® 
49'ISr. and 78®18^E., about a mile and a half east of the road 
from Akrabad to Pilkhana, the three mauzas being contiguous. 
Beyond possessing a^school and a canal bungalow on the Somera 
distributary, its only claim to mention is the number of inhabit- 
ants, which rose from 1,960 in 1853 to 2,050 in 1865 and to 2,365 
in 1872, while in 1891 it was 2,239, and at the last census 2,953, 
including 208 Musalmans and a number of Jadon Rajputs. The 
latter are the owners of the village, one of the proprietors being 
Thakur Lekhraj Singh of Gabhana in tahsil Khair. The mduza 
is 3,407 acres in extent and is assessed at Es. 7,000. 


J ATARI, PargoLna TapJ^al, Tahsil Khatr. 

A small and unimportant town standing in 28®1'N'. and 
77®39'E., on the metalled road from Aligarh to Tappal, at a 
distance of five miles east from the latter, 13 miles from Khair 
and 28 miles from the district headquarters. The population 
numbered 2,088 souls in 1853, dropping to 2,011 in 1865, but 
subsequently rising to 2,281 in 1872. It then fell to 1,716 in 
1881 and to 1,665 ten years later, but in 1901 the place contained 
2,127 inhabitanls, of w’hom 305 were Musalmans. Jatari 
possesses a post-office, a cattle-pound, an upper primary school 
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and a small bazar in wbich markets are held weekly, but the 
trade is quite insignificant. The revenne is 1,419 acres 

in extent, of which about 910 are cultivated, and is assessed at 
Rs. 903 ; it is held in pattidari tenure by Jats, who have long 
been settled here and have given their name to the place, though 
part of the area is owned by a resident Brahman named Sukhram 
Das, who holds eight mahals in this pargana with a total area 
of 1,121 acres and a revenue demand of Es. 1,947. The 
inhabited site is only 20 acres in extent. It was brought under 
the operations of Act XX of 1856 in 1867, but the measure has 
been withdrawn from the beginning of 1909. In the previous 
year the town contained 506 houses, of which 235 were assessed, 
the income from the house-tax in that and the two preceding years 
averaging Es. 334, while the total income was Es. 491. The 
annual expenditure for the same period was Es. 419, devoted 
mainly to police, conservancy and local improvements. 

JAWAX, Pargana Koil, Tahsil Aligarh. 

An agricultural village in the north of the pargana, standing 
in 28®2'X. and 78®7'E., close to the right bank of the Ganges 
canal, on the metalled road from Aligarh to Anupshahr, at a 
distance of ten miles north from the former. It is known as 
Jawan Sikandarpur to distinguish it from the adjoining Jawan 
Bazidpur in pargana Morthal, and at the last census contained 
1,486 persons, of whom 157 were Musalmans, The village is 
1,329 acres in area, with a revenue demand of Es. 1,680, and is 
owned by Chauhan Eajputs. There was a police station here 
till 1908, when it was abolished in consequence of the general 
redistribution of circles, but Jawan still has a post-office, a 
cattle-pound and an upper primary school. 

JAWAE, Pargana Hasan-garh, Tahsil Iglas. 

This large village stands on the southern border of the tahsil 
in 27®36'X. and 77°56'E., at a distance of eight miles south 
from Iglas and 23 from the district headquarters, while Mursan 
is two miles to the south-east. It contained at the last census a 
population of 2,685 persons, including 620 Musalmans and a 
large body of Jats. The latter still own this village, which is 
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very intimately connected with their history, since Jawar was 
the original settlement of the Jats in this part of the country and 
for a long time gave its name to a tappa comprising all the Jats’ 
possessions until extended by Nand Earn and his successors. The 
village itself is only 609 acres in extent, some 490 being cultivat- 
ed, while the present revenue demand is Es. 1,002. Apart from 
its historical associations the place possesses no interest, though it 
contains an upper primary school and is the scene of a small 
weekly market. 


KACHAUEA, Pargana and Tahsil Sikandea Eao. 

The small town of Kachaura lies in 27®41'lsr. and 78®29'E., 
near the Etah border at a distance of some six miles west 
from Sikandra Eao. It is approached by a cross road connect- 
ing the main highways of the grand trunk road and that from 
Kasganj to Muttra. The town was held at the cession by Har 
Kishan Singh of Beswan, who offered a stout resistance to the 
British; he took up his position in the fort to the north-east of 
the site, but the stronghold was stormed by Lord Lake with 
considerable loss. Among those who fell in the assault was 
Major Nairn of the 2ad Cavalry : he was buiied at Kachaura, but 
in 1843 the monument erected to his memoiy was removed to 
Bhadwas on the grand trunk road. Others of the attacking force 
were buried at Lohar-ka-Nagla, a hamlet close to the town. The 
present owner of Kachaura, a mauza of 3,227 acies assessed at 
Es. 4,745, is Kishan Prasad, a Brahman of Hathras, 

The population of the town foil from 3,622 m 1853 to 3,384 
in 1865, but then rose to 3,911 in 1872, though since that date it 
has again declined, the total being 3,018 in 1881 and 3,069 ten 
years later, while in 1901 it was 3,296, including 2,893 Plindus, 
345 Musalmans and 58 others. The j)laee is of little importance 
but possesses a post-office, an upper primary school and a bazar 
in which markets are held twice a week. The area of the town 
proper is 34 acres, and this has been administered under Act XX 
of 1856 since 1861. In 1907-08 there were 488 assessed houses 
out of a total of 810, and the income from the house-tax for 
that and the two preceding years averaged Es, 757, with an 
incidence of Ee. 1-7-11 per assessed house and Ee. 0-3-8 per head 
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of population. The total annual receipts for the same period, 
including the initial balance, ^Ycre Its. 851 and the expendi- 
ture Es. 822, the chief items being Rs. 448 for the upkeep of the 
chauhidari force, Rs. 144 for the maintenance of a conservancy 
staff and Rs. 133 for minor works of improvement. 


KAURIAGANJ, Pargina Akrabab, Tahsil Sikanbea Rao. 

The small market town of Kauriaganj stands in 27^5Rl!sr. 
and 28^1 9'E., at a distance of some 17 miles east from Aligarh 
and twelve miles uorth-noith-west from the tahsil headquarters. 
It is built on the high ground above the right bank of the Kali 
Nadi, a short distance to the north of the road from Aligarh to 
Kasganj, and is said to owe its origin to one of the am%ls of the 
Oudh government. AYith the change in the main routes ofijraffiic 
the place has lost much of its commercial importance. Including 
Shahgarh, which stands on the road to the south-east and theifi 
formed part of the revenue mauzob, it contained 5,168 inhabi'uants 
in 1853, but by 1865 the population had fallen to 3,607, thlough 
this IS probably the figure for Kauriaganj alone. It was [3,852 
in 1872, but fell to 3,281 in 1881, while ten years later it\ was 
3,662. At the last census in 1901 a great increase was obserlved, 
the number of inhabitants being 4,691, of whom 2,651 were 
Hindus, 1,804 Musalmans, a large number of whom are Mewfetis, 
and 336 of other religions, chiefly Aryas and Jains. This irotal 
does not refer to the village of Shahgarh, which had a populatlion 
of 2,089. At rhe latter place is an ancient and extensive Ml 
known variously as Shahgarh, Sahegarh and Saigarh, wfhich 
marks the site of an old town. No antiquities have as yet li)een 
discovered, except numbers of coins, in many instances belonging 
to the Indo Scy thic dynasties. The town presents no features off in- 
terest. It possesses a post-office, a cattle-pound, an upper prin|iary 
school, a small school for girls and a bazar in which markets are fceld 
twice a week. The mau^a of Kauriaganj is 1,201 acres in exllent, 
965 being under cultivation, andis assessed at Rs. 2,675. The owpars 
are Banias and Kayasths ; while Shahgarh, a village of 1,604 4cres 
assessed at Rs. 4,076, is held by Jadons, Kirars and Ahirs. I 

The town itself is 62 acres in area and has been administered 
isinm 1861 under Act XX of 1856. In 1907-08 it eontai|icd 
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1^203 houses^ of which 508 were assessed to taxation. The average 
total income, inclusive of the initial balance^ for that and the 
two preceding years was Es. 1^517, of which the house-tax w^as 
responsible for Es. 912, falling with an incidence of Ee. 1-13-1 
per assessed house and Ee. 0-3-1 per head of population. During 
the same period the annual expenditure was Es. 1,390, the chief 
items being Es. 515 for the upkeep of the local police force, 
Es. 273 for the maintenance of a staff of sw^eepers and Es. 360 
for small public w^orks of improvement. 


KAZIMABAD, PargJMct and Tahsil Atraitli. 

A large village in 28^EN. and 78'^14'E, standing about 
half a mile east fiom the metalled road connecting Atrauli with 
the raihvay station of Atrauli Eoad in the adjoining village of 
Eaipur, at a distance of four miles from the tahsil headquarters. 
Markets are held twice a w^eek in the village, which possesses 
a post* office, an upper primary school and a small school for 
gills. The population at the last census numbered 2,293 persons, 
of wkom 231 w^cro Musalmans Kazimabad wms formerly 
included in the Eaipnr taluqa, but is now owned partly by 
Brahmans and paitly by Saijid Asghar Ali Khan of Pindraw^al. 
The area of the village is 734 acres and the assessment 
Es. 2,960. 


KHAIE, Pargana and Tahsil Khair. 

The capital of the paigana and tahsil is a small town standing 
in 27°56'K. and 77^51'E,, on the right bank of the Karwan, 
wffiich IS here crossed by the metalled road fiom Aligaih to Tappal, 
at a distance of 15 miles from the foimer. Unmetalled roads 
lead from Khair to Somna on the north-east, to Iglas and 
Hathias on the south-east, and to Biindaban in Muttra on the 
south. The population of the place was 4,726 in 1853, but 
dropped to 3,339 in 1865, though it afterwards rose to 4,860 in 
1872, only to fall again to 4,455 in 1881 and to 3,871 ten yeais 
later. At the last census in 1901, howwer, it was 4,537, of 
whom 1,038 were Musalmans. The place was originally the 
seat of a Chauhaii family, wffiich held the whole pargana, but 
Eao Pirthi Singh w^as dispossessed by Perron and the estate 
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was given in farm to Dunde Khan, the Eao receiving but a small 
malihana allowance and some 500 acres of sir. Even these 
lapsed on the death of Lachhman Singh, the son of Pirthi Singh, 
but a small portion was restored to the family on the expulsion 
of Dunde Khan. It was hardly surprising therefore that on the 
outbreak of the Mutiny Eao Bhopal Singh should have seized 
the opportunity of regaining his ancestral lands. Occupying 
the town of Khair he set himself up as Eaja, but on the 1st of 
June 1867 he was ejected and captured by Mr. Watson and his 
volunteers from Agra, the rebel being tried by court-martial 
and hanged. Before the end of the month the Chauhans, aided 
by the Jats, attacked the town, plundering and destroying the 
Government buildings and the houses of the w^ealthy inhabitants. 
The tahsil, a strong masonry building, might have held out longer 
had its defenders had more heart and more powder ; but after 
enduring a siege for several days the tahsildar and his adherents 
withdrew, despairing of assistance. It is supposed that the 
rebels plundered property to the value of three lakhs during 
their rule, and it was probably on this account that the town 
declined so greatly between 1862 and 1866. 

In addition to the tahsil buildings Khair possesses a registration 
office, a police station, a post-office, a cattle-pound and a dispensary 
built in 1892. Formerly there was a munsif stationed here, but 
the circle was abolished in 1880. The educational institutions 
comprise a middle vernacular school with a lower primary branch, 
a training school for teachers and a small school for girls. 
The town can boast of no manufactures and very little trade, 
the market being merely of local importance. The inhabitants 
are principally agricultural, for some 2,090 out of a total 
area of 3,841 acres in the revenue mauza are cultivated; the 
demand is Es. 5,976, and the land is held in imperfect fatt^dari 
tenure by Jadons, Brahmans, Bairagis, Banias, Bhats, Kayasths and 
Musalmans, the chief proprietors being Kunwar Lekhraj Singh of 
Gabhana and the Bania family represented by Hanuman Prasad 
and the brothers Munni Lai and Faqir Chand. The area of 
the inhabited portion is 67 acres, and since 1860 this has been 
administered under Act XX of 1866, while section 34 of the 
Police Act is also in force. In 1908 the town contained 1,300 
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houses^ of which 692 were assessed to taxation, the income from 
the house -tax for that and the two preceding years averaging 
Es. 960, which gave an incidence of Ee. 1-6-3 per assessed house 
and Ee. 0-3-5 per head of population. The total annual receipts 
for the same period were Es. 1,421 and the expenditure Es. 1,354, 
the principal items being Es. 520 for the maintenance of the 
town police, Es. 361 for the upkeep of a conservancy staff and 
Es. 277 for minor local improvements. 


KHAIR Pargana^ Tahsil Khaie. 

Pargana Khair forms the eastern portion of the Khair 
tahsil and is a fairly compact block of country extending from 
the Bulandshahr boundary on the north to that of Muttra on the 
south-west. To the south lies Hasangarh and to the east Koil 
and Barauli ; while to the north-west is Ohandaus, and for a 
short distance the pargana marches with Tappal in the extreme 
west. The total area is 98,304 acres or 163*6 square miles, and 
of this 76,027 acres or '77*34 per cent, were cultivated on an 
average during the five years ending with 1906-07,* the 
proportion being much higher than in other parts of the tahsil. 

Originally the pargana seems to have formed a portion of 
Koil, and it attained an independent existence during the days of 
Maratha supremacy. At the first regular settlement it contained 
125 villages, but in 1841 two were transferred to Koil and one 
to Ohandaus, while in 1851 one was given to Hasangarh. During 
these ten years six villages were received from Koil and one 
from Tappal, making a total of 124; and at the present time 
the area is divided into 125 mauzas as before. The old proprie- 
tors were Chauhans, but in the days of Perron’s administration 
Eao Pirthi Singh was dispossessed, and the farm of the pargana 
was held by Dunde Khan till his expulsion by the British, 
when the village zamindars were allowed to engage. At an 
early period the Banias of Lachhmangarhi acquired a large 
estate, and many villages are now owned by members of this 
caste. The north of the pargana formed the taluqa of 
Somna, which was acquired by a Jadon named Jairam Singh, 
the farmer of a number of Chauhan villages under Perron. 
The history of this estate has been narrated in Chapter III, 
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The population of the pargana was 63,843 in 1853, but 
fell in 1866 to 58,881, though it afterwards rose to 71,951 in 
1872. A decline then set in, for in 1881 the total was 70,070 
and ten years later 63,691; but by 1901 the number of inhabit- 
ants had risen to 77,065, of whom 70,605 were Hindus, 5,946 
Musalmans and 614 of other religions. The principal castes 
are Brahmans, Chamars, Jats, Eajpiits and Banias. Khair is 
the only town, but there are several villages, such as Sujanpur, 
Gomat and Shiwala, containing more than two thousand 
inhabitants apiece, though none is of any importance. 


KHAIE Tahstl 

This tahsil comprises the north-western portion of the dis- 
trict and is the largest of the six subdivisions, having an area 
of 260,559 acres or 407*12 square miles. It is made up of the 
three parganas of Ehair, Chandaus and Tappal, the origin and 
history of which aie dealt with in the several articles. The 
western boundary is formed by the Jumna, beyond which lies the 
Gurgaon district of the Punjab, and from this river the tahsil 
stretches eastwards to the confines of the Aligaih tahsil. On the 
south it marches with pargana Hasangarh of tahsil Iglas and the 
Mat tahsil of Muttra; while to the north lies the Khurja tahsil of 
the Bulandshahr district. 

The tahsil is a slightly undulating plain, rising in the west 
to a high but narrow belt of light sandy soil which crowns the 
old bank of the Jumna. Below this lies the Jchadir, which varies 
from two to seven miles in width and comprises 21 villages, of 
which eleven are situated partly in the lowlands and partly on 
the upland slope. The tract is of the poorest description, possess- 
ing a clay soil of a very hard and unmanageable type, which is 
cultivated only in patches, along the edge of the river, in the 
immediate vicinity of the hamlets, and at the foot of the high 
cliff, the rest being covered with coarse grass and jungle, though 
of some value for grazing purposes. The lowest portion is that 
along the edge of the uplands, and consequently, when the Jumna 
overtops its banks in unusually wet years, all this tract is 
submerged. Some of the water escapes along a channel which 
Joins the river near Malab, but a large quantity is penned i|p ^4 
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can find no outlet^ especially in the vicinity of Palar ; so that 
wet seasons inevitably cause satmation, whereas in dry years 
the hhadir suffers even more^ since it is wholly dependent on the 
rainfall and wells are scarce. At the settlement of 1870 the 
hhad%T was in a flourishing condition and was somewhat heavily 
assessed. The drought of 1877 and a succession of adveise 
seasons caused a great contraction of the cultivated area^ the 
deficient rainfall of 1884 resulting in a complete collapse of the 
settlement. Sevei al villages were taken under direct management ; 
but drought was followed by floods, and in spite of liberal reduc- 
tions and remissions matters went from bad to worse, the jungle 
increased, and the ravages of wild animals became more serious 
than ever. Matters have improved somewhat since the last 
settlement, but the hhadir remains the poorest and most preca- 
rious tract in the whole district. 

East of the high sandy bank, on w^hich stands the town of 
Tappal, the level drops to a plain of stiff clay, flanked in the 
south by ridges of bhw. It extends as far as the Patwaha, a 
drainage line that enteis the tahsil near Mor and flows in a 
south-easteily direction to Salpur on the Muttra border, receiv- 
ing the Parauri nala on its left bank at Jalalpur and the Pisawa 
drain at Bichpuri. The natural watercourses have been 
improved and straightened by the Canal department, but flooding 
still occurs along their banks in wet years. East of the Patwaha 
is a broad belt of light soil, along which flows the Mat branch 
canal and its distributaries ; and east of this again is a wide 
depression, characterised by large uncultivated patches and dhak 
jungle, which forms the valley of the Karwan. This stream 
tiaverses the tahsil from north to south, flowing past Chandaus 
andKhair, and is joined by the Deta Saidpur nala at Jalaka 
and by the Sopa nala at Nisiya. Though the bed of the Karwan 
has been artificially improved much damage is done by floods 
in its vicinity, and after a series of wet seasons w^aterlogging is 
somewhat prevalent. East of the Karwan the soil is for the most 
part a fertile loam of light and sometimes sandy texture save in 
the extreme north-east near Gabhana, where there is another 
depression containing several large jhils. In certain parts of the 
teh»% brit especially in the south-e^st, the land is i:p£ected -with 
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the weed known as laisurij to wMch reference has been 
made elsewhere. 

At the second regular settlement the area under cultivation 
was 1865933 acres5 but subsequent years witnessed a very marked 
decline^ and though this figure has on occasions been exceeded 
the average for the five years ending with 1906-07 was only 
1855928 acres or 71*36 per cent, of the who^ the proportion 
being much higher in pargana Khair than elsewhere. Of this 
amount 065483 acres or 19*62 per cent, bore two crops in the 
year. The barren area averages 345661 acres or 13*3 per cent, of 
the entire tahsil, including BfilS acres under water and 75O82 
occupied by sites5 roads and the like. This leaves a la.rge balance 
of sterile land5 which consists for the most part of mar in the 
great depressions. There is a large amount of culturable waste5 
395980 acres in all, by far the greater part being situated in 
pargana Tappal. This includes 45O66 acres of current fallow and 
the miserably small area of 820 acres under groves, which are 
almost as rare as in Iglas ; the rest is old fallow or culturable 
waste, but very little is sufficiently valuable to repay the expense 
of tillage. Means of irrigation have improved immensely since 
the recent extension of the canal system, and now 70,578 acres 
or 37*96 per cent, of the cultivation obtains water on an average, 
22,300 acres being supplied from canals and almost all the rest 
from wells. The Khair pargana is much more fortunately 
situated in this respect than the rest of the tahsil, particularly 
Tappal, where the subsoil is often sandy, the villages on the edge 
of the uplands being the driest part of the tract, since there the 
water level is much lower than elsewhere. Spring water can 
ordinarily be obtained at 24 feet in the east, whereas near 
Tappal itself wells have to be sunk to a depth of 60 feet and 
more. 

The two harvests cover an approximately equal area, the 
rabi averaging 111,978 and the hharif 111,295 acres. Formerly 
the latter was the more extensive, and the marked expansion of 
the spring harvest affords a striking proof of the general improve- 
ment due to the canals. The most important rahi crop is wheat, 
which by itself occupies 25*82, and when mixed with gram or 
barley 18*66 per cent, of the area sown. ^ Baxley by itself covers 
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8*99, and with gram 31'79; while gram alone makes up 6’2 and 
peas 3*06 per cent, the other crops being principally mustard, 
vegetables and garden produce. In the hharifih.^ foremost place 
is taken by cotton, which alone and mixed with arhar occupies 
29*25 per cent, of the harvest. Then follow juar and arhaT with 
28*61, maize with 13*26, hajra and arhar with 12*51, gfuar and 
hurthi mth 10*19, the autumn pulses with 3*72 and sugarcane 
with 1*13 per cent. Indigo w^as once grown in many parts, but 
of late years has declined almost to extinction. 

In 1906-07 the total area included in holdings was 190,785 
acres, and of this 29*11 per cent, was cultivated by proprietors as 
sir or hhudhasht. This proportion is much higher than in any 
other part of the district, while in the Tappal pargana it rises to 
39*69 per cent. The occupancy area is consequently small, 
amounting to only 24*06 per cent., while tenants-at-will hold 46*96 
and ox-proprietary tenants *87 per cent. Eents have always 
been lower than elsewhere in the district, particularly in pargana 
Tappal. In 1838 the average was only Es. 2*79, while in 1868 
it was Es. 2*42 for occupancy tenants and Es. 3*68 for others. 
They have since risen considerably, as the result of canal irriga- 
tion, and now average Rs. 4*7 and Es. 7*37 respectively, while 
sh%hmis pay somewhat more on 16*6 per cent, of the area. 

The fiscal history of the tahsil has been told in Chapter 
IV, and the revenue demand at successive settlements is shown 
in the appendix.* The demand is apt to vary slightly from 
time to time, as seven whole villages and a portion of Untasani are 
on the alluvial register and are subject to quinquennial revision. 
The tahsil contains 285 villages^ and these are divided at the 
present time into 542 mahals. Of the latter 102 are owned by single 
proprietors, 148 are joint 71 are perfect and 86 imper- 

fect patUdarif w^hile 135 are hhaiyachara, this form of tenure 
being remarkably common here. The bulk of the villages are 
owned by resident coparcenary communities, and there are few 
large estates. The largest property is that of the Jadons of 
Gabhana, while others to whom reference has been made in 
Chapter III include Kunwar Jafar Ali Khan of Pmdrawal, the 
Jats of Pisawa, the eladons of Birpura and Kora Eustampur, the 

* Appendix, tables IX and X, 

18 
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Chauhans of Somna and Sajanpur^ tte Brabmans of Jatari, 
and tbe Banias of Khair, Gomat and Laclihmangarhi. Much 
land has been acquired by other Banias of Koil, and five mahals 
assessed at Rs. 7,403 belong to the Mendu estate. At the present 
time Jats own 85,739 acres or 34*6 per cent, of the area ; Raj- 
puts 60,188 acres or 24*3 per cent., divided for the most part 
between Chanhans and Jadons; Brahmans 33,961 acres or 13*7 
per cent.; Banias 32,168 acres or 12*98 x>er cent.; and Musal- 
mans 26,262 acres or 10*6 per cent. The last consist chiefly of 
the Lalkhanis and Saiyids, bnt small areas are owned by 
Sheikhs and Pathans. The other castes are unimportant, only 
Lodhs and Bengalis having more than 1,000 acres, though men- 
tion should be made of the village of Untasani, the property of 
Mr. Ingram of Bilaspur. The Jats and Rajputs have lost 
ground since 1838, when they held 103,897 and 89,320 acres 
respectively, while the Musalmans have remained stationary 
and both Brahmans and Banias have improved their position. 
In many cases Jats have bought from Jats and Rajputs from 
Rajputs ; but the relatively poor character of the tahsil is amply 
illustrated by the enormous amount of transfers which have been 
effected during the last century. Of course it often happens that 
the same area has changed hands on numerous occasions, while 
mortgages and sales frequently refer to the same parcels of land; 
but even if every allowance be made on these accounts the 
extent of alienations is very great, exceeded only perhaps in 
Sikandra Rao. Full returns are not available, but from 1838 to 
1868 no less than 170,270 acres were sold or mortgaged, and in 
the next thirty years the area was 104,189 acres. The changes 
have been most noticeable in pargana Tappal, which is the 
poorest part of the tahsil, some estates in the hhadir having been 
sold again and again. 

The population of the tahsil numbered 168,956 souls in 
1863, but by 1865 had dropped to 142,311. It then rose 
to 169,459 in 1872, only to fall to 160,264 in 1881 and to 
160,666 in 1891. At the last census, however, it was no less 
than 178,867, of whom 84,395 were females. This gives an 
average density of 439 to the square mile, a figure which is much 
iQW^r than that of anjr other tahsil in the district. Classified hj 
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religioAs there were 162,696 Hindus^ 15,119 Musalmans, 726 
Aryas, 259 Christians and 168 Jains. Among the Hindus the 
foremost place is taken by Jats with 30,009 representatives, and 
next come Chamars with 28,646, Brahmans with 27,725 and 
Eajputs with 14,163, the great majority of whom are either 
J adons, 6,537, or Chauhans, 5,336. The only other castes with 
more than 5,000 members are Khatiks, Banias and Bhangis 
while those with 2,000 and upwards are Kahars, Eoris, Nais, 
Barhais, Eumhars and Faqirs. The Musalman community con- 
sists principally of Eajputs, 3,570, Sheikhs, Pathans, Bhishtis, 
Gujars and Mewatis; but, as in the neighbouring tahsil of Iglas, 
the Muhammadan element is small and has always been relatively 
unimportant. 

According to the census returns 51*3 per cent, of the people 
were directly dependent on cultivation, a proportion which is 
well above the general average for this district. Of the rest 
about 11 per cent, came under the head of general labour and 
some 10 per cent, under personal and domestic service. There 
are no manufactures of any importance save perhaps cotton 
weaving and the preparation of leather. This is due to the 
absence of large towns, the principal places in the tahsil being 
Ehair and Tappal which, though administered under Act XX 
of 1866, are little more than large agricultural villages. 

Means of communication are good only in parts. The north- 
east corner is traversed by the main line of the East Indian 
railway, on which there is a station at Somna, while that of 
Dan war lies just beyond the district border to the north. The 
same tract is served by the grand trunk road, but elsewhere 
roads are few and far between. The existence of a metalled 
road from Aligarh to Ehair and Tappal is of great advantage 
to the tahsil, but the number of unmetalled roads might well be 
increased. At present roads of the latter type lead from Ehair 
to Somna and Barauli on the north-east, with a branch from 
Somna to Pahasu in the Bulandshahr district; from Ehair to 
Iglas and Hathras; from Khair to Mat and Brindaban in 
Muttra; and from Somna to Chandaus and Tappal, thence con- 
tinuing across the hhad%r to the Lalpur ferry and the Gurgaon 
4istrict^. 
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The tahsil forms a subdivision in the charge of a full- 
powered officer on the district staff. The tahsildar and the 
sub-registrar are stationed at Khair, while KunwarLekhraj Singh 
of Gabhana is an honorary magistrate for the Chandaus police 
circle. Oiiginal civil jurisdiction is exercised by the munsif of 
Haveli Aligaih. Tor police purposes the area is divided under 
the present scheme into three circles^ with stations at Khair, 
Chandaus and Tappal^ the Somna and Narayanpur thanas 
having recently been abolished. Formerly too an outpost was 
maintained at the large village of Gharbara in the Tchadir, 
to serve as a cheek on the cattle-thieving propensities of the 
inhabitants of that part. 

KOIL, vide ALIGAEH. 

KOIL Fargancoj Tahsil Aligaeh. 

The large pargana of Eoil occupies the centre of the district 
and is a tract of somewhat irregular shape. It is bounded on 
the north by the Barauli and Morthal parganas and for a very 
short distance by the Bulandshahr district ; on the south by the 
Hathras and Gorai parganas ; on the west by Hasangarh and 
Khair } and on the east by Akrabad and Gangiri, the latter being 
separated from Eoil by the Eali Nadi. The total area is 175^230 
acres or 273-8 sqaare miles^ and during the five years ending with 
1906-07 the area under cultivation averaged 120,461 acres or 
68*74 square miles, a figure which is considerably less than the 
general average for the district. 

Laige as it is Eoil was once much larger, for it included 
Barauli, Ehair, Morthal, most of Hasangarh and Gorai, as well 
as parts of other parganas. Its dismemberment took place 
during the eighteenth century, but several changes have been 
effected since the introduction of British rule. The chief of these 
occurred in 1851-52, when 65 villages were transferred to Gorai, 
six to Ehair, five to Hasangarh and one each to Morthal and 
Chandaus, while only two villages were received from Ehair in 
exchange. In 1862, however, on the abolition of pargana Jalali, 
32 of its component villages and 23 from Akrabad were assigned 
to Eoil, involving an increase of 19,514 acres, and bringing the 
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total Tip to 276 villages. There have never been any large taluqcts 
or estates in KoiL The Miisalman properties of Aisa and Manoh- 
aura were broken up in 1810^ and the Sikharan taluqa similarly 
disappeared in 1816. So too Sikraoli was divided among a number 
of Jat sharers^ and the Sahibabad taluqa, held by the hereditary 
qanungos, has for the most part passed out of the hands of the 
old Kayasth owners^ though they still retain Kesliopur Gadrana. 

The population of the pargana increased from 152;609 in 
1863 to 163^58 in 1866; largely as the result of the change in 
the area; and a further rise to 194:;160 was recorded in 1872. 
The total fell to 193;118 in 1881 and to 190;263 ten years later; 
but in 1901 the number of inhabitants was no less than 219;836; 
of whom 169;494 were HinduS; 44,374 Musalmans and 6,968 of 
other religions. Apart from the city of Eoil the only towns are 
Jalali and Harduaganj, which with the villages of Budhansi^ 
Madrak; Jawan and Chherat form the subject of separate articles. 
There are few other places of any size, and in fact the only 
remaining village with more than two thousand inhabitants is 
Keshopur Gadrana near Madrak, with a population of 2,666, 

MADEAK, Pargana Eoil, Tahs^l Aligahh. 

A fine agricultural village in the south of the pargana, 
standing in 27^47^17. and 28°6'E., on the east side of the 
main road from Aligarh to Agra, at a distance of seven miles 
south from the former and two miles north-'west from the Pali 
railway station. The population in 1863 was 1,619, falling to 
1,496 in 1865, but rising to 1,687 in 1872, only to fall again to 
1,506 in 1881 and to 1,320 ten years later ; but at the last census 
it was 1,647, including 161 Musalmans and a large number of J adon 
Eajputs. The latter are the owners of the village, which has an 
area of 1,863 acres and is assessed at Es. 4,807. In former days 
much indigo was grown here, and in the Mutiny Mr. Watson^s^ 
factory was the scene of a spirited defence conducted by a dozen 
Europeans against a large force of Musalman rebels. Madrak 
possesses a small school, and there is a post-office in the adjoining 
village of Shahpur Madrak to the south. The place was adminis- 
tered under Act XX of 1856 from 1867 till 1882, when the 
measure was withdrawn. 
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MENDU, Pargdna and Tahsil Hathras. 

The little market town of Mendu is situated in 27°37'N. 
and on the south side of the provincial road from 

Muttra and Hathras to Sikandra Rao, at a distance of four 
miles east from the tahsxl headc[uarterS; less than two miles 
west from Hathras junction, and twenty miles south from Ali- 
garh. To the south of the town passes the branch line of the East 
Indian railway, while the metre-gauge line follows the main 
road to the north. In former days Mendu gave its name to a Jat 
taluqa of 31 villages bestowed on Jiwa Ram, the cousin of Raja 
Day a Ram of Hathras, after the fall of the latter in 1817. The 
estate was quickly ruined by the extravagance of the owner and 
Mendu was eventually purchased by Mahmud Ali Khan of Chhi- 
tari. From him it descended to his son, Nawab Yusuf All Khan, 
and the mauza of Mendu, 2,576 acres in extent with a revenue 
demand of Rs. 6,760, is held in trust for his widow, Mumtaz 
Begam. 

The town possesses nothing of any interest beyond 
an upper primary school, a small school for girls and a 
cattle-pound. The population was 4,904 in 1863, but dropped to 
4,194 in 1865, subsequently rising in 1872 to 4,262 and in 1881 
to 4,370, while ten years later it was 4,862. At the last census 
in 1901 the place contained 4,499 inhabitants, of whom 3,628 
were Hindus, 799 Musalmans and 73 of other religions. The 
population is mainly agricultural, for, though markets are held 
twice a week, practically all the trade of the neighbourhood has 
been absorbed by Hathras. Since 1860 the place has been 
administered under Act XX of 1866. In 1907-08 there were 
1,125 houses in the town, and of these 779 were assessed, the 
income from the house-tax for that and the two preceding years 
averaging Rs. 962, while the total receipts from all sources were 
Es. 1,170 annually. The incidence of taxation was Re. 1-3-8 
per assessed house and Re. 0-3-6 per head of population. The 
average expenditure for the same period was Es. 1,129, and 
out of this Es. 587 were piovided for the upkeep of the 
chaukidari force, Es. 240 for the maintenance of a staff 
of sweepers and Rs. 197 for minor public works and im* 
provements. 
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MOETHA.L^ Pargana Mobthal^ Tahsil Aligabh. 

Morthal gives its name to a pargana^ but is aquibe insignifi- 
cant village standing in 27®56'N. and 28°9'E,, at a distance 
of seven miles north-east from Aligarh. To the south of the 
village passes the metalled road to Atrauli^ on the far side of 
which stands the Harduaganj police station^ while along the 
western boundary runs the metalled road from Harduaganj to the 
railway station. The only building of any note is a mosque of 
somewhat recent erection^ but Morthal is an old village and is 
said to have been founded by a Eajput named Morat Singh^ the 
name denoting the abode of Morat. This man was probably a 
Chauhan; for the village and the rest of the pargana were long 
held by this clan 3 but though the Chauhans still form the bulk of 
the inhabitants the proprietary right has passed from them^ and 
the present owners are Agarwal and Mahesri Banias. During the 
days of Maratha supremacy Morthal was the headquarters of a 
tahsil^ and the remains of the am^Vs fort are still visible. The 
village is 371 acres in extent and is assessed at Es. 1,180. The 
population at the last census numbered 509 souls, of whom 83 
were Musalmans. 


MOETHAL Pargana, Tahsil Aligabh. 

This small pargana occupies the north-east corner of the 
tahsil, and is a compact block of country bounded on the east by the 
Kali Nadi, which separates it from pargana Atrauli, on the north 
by the Bulandshahr district, and on the south and west by pargana 
Koil. It has a total area of 35,865 acres or 56*04: square miles, 
and is a rich and highly cultivated tract, the average area under 
the plough during the five years ending with 1906-07 being 27,108 
acres or 75*58 per cent, of the whole, 

Jjike Barauli the pargana was originally a mere taluqa of 
Koil and in early days appears to have been held by Chauhan 
Eajputs, many of whom stiU retain their ancestral villages. During 
the last century several estates fell into the hands of Banias and a 
considerable property was acquired by the Lalkhanis, the 
Talibnagar estate having its headquarters in the pargana. At 
first the tract was included in the Atrauli tahsil, but in 1852 it was 
transferred to Aligarh and at the same time its area was appreci- 
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ably chaBged, 18 villages being given, to the Bnlandshabr distxict 
and two to pargana Atrauli^ with a combined area of 12;649 acres, 
in exchange for one village from Atranli and one from Koil. 
This left 55 villages, while the present number is 57, the 
increase being due to subdivision. 

The population dropj)ed from 22,540 in 1853 to 21,203 in 
1865, and though it had risen to 26,857 in 1872, it again fell in 
1881 to 25,248. In 1891, however, it was 29,540, while at the 
last census the pargana contained 36,702 inhabitants, of whom 
32,849 were Hindus, 2,939 Musalmans and 1,414, mainly Aryas, of 
other religions. The strongest Hindu castes are Chamars, Brah- 
mans, EajputS; Lodhs, Gadariyas and Jats. There is no town in 
the pargana, the principal market being Hardiiaganj, just beyond 
the southern borders, while the only village of unusual size is 
TJkhlana, which will be separately mentioned. Other places with 
large populations aie Talibnagar, a place of 2,370 inhabitants, 
and Kalal, a village of 2,270 persons, the property of the Jadon 
family of Gabhana in pargana Khair. 


MUESAN, Pargana Mursais-, Tahs%l Hathras. 

The capital of the Mursan pargana is a small and some- 
what decayed town, noted chiefly as the headquarters of a large 
Jat estate, at present owned by Eaja Datt Prasad Singh Bahadur. 
The history of the family and estate has been given in Chapter 
III and need not be repeated. The great fort, standing in 
the south of the town, is now a mere ruin, having been dismantled 
by the Biitish forces after the surrender of Eaja Bhagwant Singh 
in 1817. It contains a house belonging to the Eaja and several 
buildings occupied by his relatives and dependents, but the Eaja 
himself resides in another large house some distance away. 

The town stands in 27°34']!sr. and 77^56'E., on the north 
side of the provincial road from Muttra to-Hathras, about seven 
miles west from the latter and 25 miles from Aligarh. Between 
the road and the town runs the Cawnpore-Achnera railway, 
with a station close to the main site. An unmetalled road leads 
northwards through the town to Iglas, and another goes south- 
eastwards to Sadabad. The principal bazar lies along a branch 
fiom the Muttra road to the ga^ij in the centre of the town, and 
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here the roadway is metalled and drained. Only a few houses 
are built of bricky and these belong to grain merchants ; but the 
place is mainly agricultural in character and has but little trade 
of its owu; owing to the proximity of Hathras. The population 
numbered 6^568 in 1853; but then fell to 5;672 in 1866; and though 
it afterwards rose to 6;998 in 1872, subsequent enumerations 
have recorded a constant decline; the total being 4;708 in 1881 
and 4;407 ten years later, while in 1901 it was only 4,395; includ- 
ing 3,508 Hindus, 818 Musalmans and 69 others. The Mursan 
police station was abolished in 1908, but the town still possesses 
a post-ofSce, a cattle-pound, a large upper primary school and 
an aided school for girls. Markets are held in the bazar twice 
a week. 

Since 1860 Mursan has been administered under Act XX of 
1856. In 1907-08 the town contained 1,273 houses, of which 787 
were assessed, the income from the house-tax for that and the 
two preceding years averaging Es. 1,272, while the total income 
from all sources was Es, 1,396. The incidence of taxation was 
Ee.1-9-4 per assessed house and Ee. 0-4-8 per head of population. 
The annual expenditure for the same peiiod was Es. 1,316, of 
which Es. 661 were devoted to the upkeep of a force of chauJada/rs^ 
Es, 233 to conservancy and Es. 237 to minor improvements. 
The town area is 63 acres, while that of the mauza of Mursan 
is 281, assessed at Es. 710. 

MUESAN Pargcona^ Talis%l Hatheas. 

The small pargana of Mursan forms the western portion of 
the Hathras tahsil, and occupies the south-west corner of the 
district, being bounded on the south and west by the Sadabad 
tahsil of Muttra. To the east lies Hathras and to the north 
pargana Hasangarh of the Iglas tahsil. It has an area of 46,626 
acres or 72 65 square miles, and of this 40,400 acres or 86'65 
per cent, were cultivated on an average during the five years 
ending with 1906-07, the proportion being higher than in any 
other part of the district. 

Like Hathras, the pargana was originally included in Jalesar 
and owes its origin to the Jats. At the conquest in 1803 it 
represented the estate held by the Eaja of Mursan, an account of 
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whose family has been given in Chapter III, while the subsequent 
disposal of the villages has been dealt with in the fiscal history 
of the district. At the time of the first regular settlement the 
pargana contained 208 villages^ but shortly afterwards 17 were 
transferred from Hathras^ while 33 were given to pargana 
Mahaban in the Muttra district, 44 to Hathras and siz to Hasan- 
garh. This left 142 villages, and the number has since remained 
unchanged. 

The population fell from 46,202 in 1863 to 42,209 in 1866, 
and though it had risen to 47,496 by 1872, subsequent enumera- 
tions have never reached this figure. The total was 40,367 in 
1881, rising to 41,139 ten years later, while in 1901 it was 44,616, 
of whom 40,392 were Hindus, 3,782 Musalmans and 442 of other 
religions. The best represented Hindu castes are Chamars, 
Brahmans and J ats, after whom come Koris and Banias. The 
town of Mursan is a place of considerable size but little impor- 
tance, and the villages are generally small, Bisana, Bardwari, 
Karil, Eohi and Khutipuri alone possessing populations exceeding 
one thousand persons, 

NABAYANPUR, Pargana Chakbatts, PaJisil Khaib. 

The small village of Narayanpur stands in 27°68'N, and 77^ 
46'E., on the south side of the metalled road from Aligarh to 
Tappal, at a distance of some 21 miles from the former and seven 
from the tahsil headquarters. Up to 1908 it contained a police 
station, but this was abolished on the reconstitution of the cir- 
cles, though the village still possesses a cattle-pound and a post- 
ofl&ce, as well as an upper primary school. The village has an 
area of 499 acres, assessed at Es. 976, and is owned by Jats, 
Brahmans and Banias, the last being represented by Lala 
Kanhaiya Lai of Hathras : the population at the census of 1901 
was only 624. 


PILKHANA, Pargana Akeabab, Tahsil Sikanbba Eao. 
The small town of Pilkhana stands in 27^60'!?. and 78® 
16'E., on the northern border of the pargana, some 12 miles 
north-west from the tahsil headquarters and 14 miles from 
Aligarh. A short distance to the west runs the metalled road 
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from Nanau to Dadon, while on the east it is connected with the 
nnmetalled road running northwards from Akrabad to join that 
leading Kasganj. The place is said to be of considerable 
antiquity j though little is known of its history. It gave its name 
to a taluqa^ which at the commencement of the British rule, was 
farmed to Day a Earn of Hathras ; but in 1817 it was broken up 
and the villages settled with the original proprietors. There are 
the remains of a mud fort to the south of the site, but the place 
contains nothing of interest with the exception of a small mosque 
with a very beautifully carved doorway. The population num- 
bered 3;964 persons in 1853, and though it dropped to 3,809 in 
1865, it had risen to 4,500 by 1872 ; it then fell to 3,798 in 1881, 
but ten years later it was 3,97 6, while at the last census of 1901 
the place contained 5,109 inhabitants, of whom 2,771 were 
Musalmans, a large number of these being Me^ atis. The mama 
(Se Pilkhana is 3,119 acres in extent, of which 2,495 are cultivated, 
and is assessed at Es. 7,165 ; it is held in bha^yachara tenure by 
Sheikhs, Saiyids and Kayasths. The town is almost wholly 
agricultural, though small markets are held here twice a week. 
The place possesses a post-office and an upper primary school. 

Since 1861 Pilkhana has been administered under Act XX 
of 1856, which extends to an area of 65 acres. In 1907-08 
there were 1,192 houses, of which 624 were assessed, the income 
from the house-tax for that and the two previous years averaging 
Es. 963, while the incidence of taxation was Ee. 1-8-10 per 
assessed house and Ee. 0-3-0 per head of population. Including 
the opening balance and miscellaneous receipts, the total annual 
income was Es. 1,481 and the expenditure Es. 1,376, the principal 
items being Es. 608 for the upkeep of the town police, Es. 287 
for the maintenance of a conservancy staff and Es. 470 for minor 
public works of importance. 

PIPALGAON, Pargana and Tahsil Sieahdiia Eao. 

A large but otherwise unimportant village standing in 27^ 
40' X. and 78®43'E., a short distance to the north of the grand 
trunk road, some six miles south-east from Sikandra Eao and 
32 miles from Aligarh. The population is distributed among 
several sites and in 1901 numbered 3,284 souls, principally Eaj- 
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puts, Ahirs and Chamars, The village is no less than 4; 237 acres 
in extent and is assessed at Es. 8,575. The owners are Banias, 
by whom it was purchased from the old Rajput 0amindars, but 
three-fourths of the village have been assigned to the temple of 
Dwarka Dhis at Muttra. 


PIS AW A, Pargana Chakdahs, TaJisil Khair. 

A considerable village situated in 28°6']Sr. and 77°46'E., 
some six miles west-north-west from Charidaus and 26 miles 
from Aligarh, close to the Bulandshahr borders. The population 
rose from 2,176 in 1853 to 2,426 in 1865 and to 2,668 in 1872, but 
has since declined, being 2,201 in 1891 and at the last census 
2,105, including 216 Musalmans and a large number of Jats. 
The place gives its name to a Jat taluqa^ most of which is still 
held by various members of the family, as already mentioned in 
Chaplier III. Part of the village lands, however, is in the posses- 
sion of Brahmans, Banias, Bairagis and Bhats : the total area is 
2,956 acres, including a considerable amount of jungle in the 
west, and the revenue demand is Es. 5,120. Pisawa possesses a 
post-office and a school, and a small market is held here 
weekly. 


POEAH, Pargcma and Tahsil Sikakbea Rao. 

This very large agricultural village deserves mention only 
for the number of its inhabitants, amounting in 1901 to 4,028 
persons, of whom 268 were Musalmans. It is, however, a place 
of considerable antiquity and is locally noted on account of the 
tomb of Saiyid Ibrahim, one of the earliest Musalman invaders. 
The story goes that the saint in a battle with the pagans lost one 
of his fingers, cut off at the joint {por)j and that the village 
obtained its name from this occurrence.^ The place also possesses 
a Hindu temple and a large masonry tank, at which a considerable 
fair IS held at the Phul Dol festival in Chait. Porah stands in 27® 
37'N. and 78®25'E., about five miles south of Sikandra Eao, 
near the right bank of the Cawnpore branch canal and a short 
distance south of the road from Agsauli to Jalesar. It boasts of 
a bazar and an upper piimary school. The village lands are 
2,610 acres in extent and are assessed at Rs. 6,990 : the owners 
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are Chauhan Rajputs^ the Raja of Awa and Lala Matru Mai of 
Purdilnagar. 


PURDILNAGAR, Pargina and Tahsil SikakdkAu Rao. 

The small town of Purdilnagar is situated in 27®39'lSf. and 
78^22' E.^ near the right bank of the Cawnpore branch of the 
Ganges canal^ at a distance of little more than two miles from 
Sikandra Rao^ with which it is connected by a metalled road 
carried over the canal by a bridge^ and 2G miles south-east from 
Aligarh. Unmetalled roads lead to Jalesar on the south and on 
the south-west to Katai^ a village on the Etawah branch. The 
place derives its name from Nawab Purdil Khan, a Pathan 
governor of Sikandra Rao, and for a long period the land was 
owned by Pathans. They still retain a portion of their ancestral 
possessions, but the bulk of the mauza, which has an area of 
2,436 acres, assessed at Rs. 4,820, is now held by a Bania family, 
the chief representative being Lala Matru Mai, an honorary 
magistrate. The town is of little importance, but has a certain 
amount of trade: maikets are held twice a week, and there is a 
considerable manufacture of glass bangles which are exported 
in some quantity. The population numbered 4,064 in 1853, 
3,967 in 1865, but rising to 4,123 in 1872 ; 
.it then fell to 3,817 in 1881, though ten years later it 
was 4,182, and in 1901 the town contained 4,811 inhabitants, 
including 3,500 Hindus, 1,173 Masalmans and 138 others: 
the prevailing Hindu castes are Kachhis, Chamars and 
Brahmans. 

Purdilnagar possesses a post-office, a cattle-pound, an 
upper primary school and a small school for girls. The town 
proper is 42 acres in extent, and has, since 1861, been administered 
under the provisions of Act XX of 1856. The number of houses 
in 1907-08 was 961, and of these 650 were assessed to taxation, 
the income from the house-tax in that and the two preceding 
years averaging Rs. 1,062, while the total receipts from all 
sources was Rs. 1,424. The incidence of taxation fell at 
Re. 1-10-0 per assessed house and Re. 0-3-6 per head of popula- 
tion. The annual expenditure during the same period amounted 
to Rs. 1,337, the chief items being Rs, 585 for the upkeep of a 
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force of chauhidars, Es. 321 for ihe maintonanee of a staff of 
sweepers and Es. 227 for minor local improvements. 

SALEMPURj Pargxna and Tahsil Hathbas. 

A village in the extreme east of the pargana^ standing in 
27*^38'!^. and 2S‘^12'E., on the north side of the provincial road 
from Muttra to Ivasganj, about eleven miles from Hathras, 19 
from Aligarh and three miles west from Rati-ka-Nagla station 
on the Cawnpore-Achnera line. To the west of the village is a 
large encamping-ground, close to the bridge over the Sengar. 
The police station at Salempur was one of those abolished in 
1908, and only the post-office remains. The population num- 
bered 1,443 persons in 1901, while the area of the village is 1,863 
acres and the revenue demand Es. 4,650. The owner is Itimad 
Ali Khan, one of the Lalkhanis of Sadabad in the Muttra district. 


SASNI, Pargana and Tahsil Hathbas. 

The town of Sasni stands in 27°43']S' . and 78®5'E., on the 
east side of the main road from Aligarh to Hathras, at a distance 
of 14 miles south from the former and eight from the tahsil head- 
quarters. To the south of the town several branch roads take off, 
leading to Iglas on the west, to Jalesar on the south-east, to 
Bijaigarh on the east and to Nanau and Dadon on the north-east. 
Close to the junction of these roads is a large military encamping- 
ground, and about three miles distant along the Bijaigarh road is 
a station on the East Indian railway. Sasni contains a police 
station, a post-office, a cattle-pound, a middle vernacular school 
and a small school for girls. Markets are held here twice a 
week, and considerable fairs take place in Chait and Kuar. The 
trade, however, is small and the place appears to be declining in ' 
importance. The population was 5,484 in 1853, dropping to 
4,994 in 1865 and to 4,208 in 1872 ; and though it rose in 1881 to 
4,851, a further fall occurred in 1891, when the total was 4,201, 
while at the last census the place contained 4,126 inhabitants, of 
whom 3,274 were Hindus, 778 Musalmans and 74 of other religions. 

The ruins of the once celebrated fortress of Sasni, surrounded 
by a moat, are still to be seen to the east of the town. The 
stronghold was the creation of Raja Puhup Singh of Mursgbn^ 
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who retired to Sasni after his expulsion by the Jats of Bhartpur 
in 1767. The Raja was a chieftain of a peculiarly arbitrary 
disposition^ with a passion for gardening. Onee^ when one of his 
sons had broken off a twig from a favourite tree in the palace 
garden, he ordered the boy^s arm to be cut off • and when his 
servants interceded on his behalf, he compelled the lad to go 
about for several days with his sleeves cut off and his arms bare. 
On another occasion he saw a peasant woman break off some 
leaves from a tree which overhung the road to cover a pot of ghi 
she was carrying ; whereupon he bade her empty the ghi over the 
tree to heal the wound she had inflicted. When in 1802 Sasni 
and other territories were ceded to the Company by the Nawab 
Wazir of Oudh the fort was held by Raja Bhagwant Singh. The 
latter was forbidden by the new administration to collect transit 
dues, a nanJear allowance being offered in compensation ; but the 
order was disregarded by the Raja, with the result that Colonel 
Blair was sent to reduce him to obedience. Bhagwant Singh 
pretended to submit, but Colonel Blair, being apprised of intended 
treachery, withdrew his small force, and in the winter of 1802 a 
strong column was despatched against Sasni under General St. John* 
The place, however, held out till the following year, and was finally 
taken with considerable loss under the personal direction of Lord 
Lake. In the town are to be seen monuments erected in memory 
of Lieutenant Blair and others who fell in the assault. The 
fort was afterwards dismantled, and a great portion of the 
materials were used in the building of the Sasni indigo factories 
in 1806. 

The mauza of Sasni is now owned by Brahmans and 
Banias ; it has a total area of 748 acres and is assessed at 
Rs. 2,070. The inhabited portion is 62 acres in extent, and this 
has been administered under Act XX of 1856 since 1860. The 
town contained 1,185 houses in 1907-08, and of these 800 were 
assessed, the income from the house-tax for that and the two 
preceding years averaging Rs. 1,385, while the total receipts from 
all sources were Rs. 1,858. The incidence of taxation was 
Re. 1-18-0 per assessed house and Re. 0-5-4 per head of popula- 
tion. The average annual expenditure for the same period was 
fls. 1,817, including Rs. 646 devoted to the upkeep of the town 
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eJiauhidars, Rs. 393 to the maintenance of a conservancy staff 
and Rs. 493 to minor local improvements. 


SIKANDRA RAO, Pargana and Tahsil Sikakdra Rao. 

This considerable town, which gives its name to a pargana 
and tahsil, stands in 27°41'N. and 78^23'E., on the grand 
trunk road, some 23 miles south-east from Aligarh. To the 
north of the town the road is crossed by that from Kasganj 
to Muttra, and along the southern side runs the Cawnpore- 
Achnera railway, the station being connected both with the 
town and with the grand trunk road by short metalled feeders. 
From the southern extremity a metalled road leads to Purdil- 
nagar, crossing the Cawnpore branch canal by a bridge, while 
at the point where the Muttra road is carried over the same 
canal an unmetalled road goes to Deori and Hasayan. 

The population rose from 7,195 in 1847 to 12,873 in 1853, 
while in 1865 it was 12,431 and in 1872 it remained almost 
stationary with a total of 12,642. It then dropped to 12,171 
in 1881, and to 10,263 ten years later, while in 1901 the number 
of inhabitants was 11,372, of whom 5,425 were Hindus, 5,681 
Musalmans and 266 of other religions. The principal Hindu 
residents are Banias, whose leading family owns a large estate 
in the neighbourhood ; while among the Musalmans are numerous 
Pathans, most of whom are in very reduced circumstances. 

The place is said to derive its name from Sultan Sikandar 
Lodi, the reputed founder, and was at first called Sikandarpur. 
Subsequently it was given in jagir to an Afghan named Rao 
Khan, and became known as Sikandra Rao. It has long been 
a Pathan settlement, and the two main divisions of the town 
are named Qasba ISTaukhel and Qasba Afghanan, the latter being 
divided into the four patUs of Umda Begam, Muhammad Nur 
Khan, Jamayat Khan and Miran Khan. It would appear to 
have been the seat of a Musalman governor for a long period, 
one such official, Shahdil Khan, being the builder of a mosque 
which dates from the time of Akbar, while another, Purdil 
Khan, was the founder of Purdilnagar. At the cession in 1802 
the Pathans were people of much influence and engaged for large 
estates; but t^hese were lost through mismanagement, and the 
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sunken fortunes of the old families were finally ruined by the 
action of several Pathans during the Mutiny^ one Ghaus Khan 
in particular being a noted rebel leader who for a time held 
Koil itself on behalf of Walidad Khan of Malagarh, The 
Pathans were actively opposed by the Rajputs of the neighbour- 
hood under the leadership of Thakur Kundan Singh of Nai, 
who for some months acted as tahsildar of the pargana. He 
was rewarded for his services, as also was Debi Das, one of the 
prominent Banias of the place. 

Sikandra Rao is the least prosperous in appearance of all 
the municipal towns in the district, and has a look of squalor 
and decay. The site stands very low, and the drainage question 
has been one of much difficulty. The northern portion is fairly 
raised, but to the south and east are extensive depressions, the 
latter forming the natural source of the river Isan. Conditions 
have been much improved by the drainage lines excavated at 
various times, the eastern depression being served by the Akrabad 
dram, which carries a large volume along the deepened and 
widened channel of the Isan, while a second drain from the 
south discharges into the same river. Much damage no doubt 
was caused by the construction of the canal, which runs close 
to the town on the west, but at all times the natural drainage 
must have been very defective, and even now the low portion of 
the site is subject to flooding during the rains, the grand trunk 
road being the only highway free from water in the neighbour- 
hood. Two metalled but narrow and winding streets lead into 
the town from the grand trunk road, that on the north giving 
access to the tahsil, while the southern road forms the principal 
bazar and enters the business portion of the place. In addition 
to the tahsil Sikandra Rao possesses a police station, a post 
and telegraph office, a registration office, a dispensary, a middle 
vernacular school, a training class for teachers, a lower primary 
school and a small school for girls. There is a municipal 
cattle-pound and four sarais, one in the town itself and the 
others on the main road. 

The town was brought under the operations of Act XX of 
1866 in 1861, but in 1866 it was made a municipality. Its 
"affairs are now managed by a board of twelve members, nine of' 

19 
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whom are elected. The income since 1868 has consisted for 
the most part of the usual octroi tax on imports^ but the place 
is of little commercial importance The only manufactures are 
those of saltpetre, crude glass and distilled from roses, and 
the town cannot compare with the other industrial centres of 
the district. Small sums are derived from a tax on tobacco 
cultivation within iminicipal limits, the cattle market and pound, 
licenses for public vehicles, the sale of manure and the rents 
of municipal shops and land. A table in the appendix shows 
the annual receipts and expenditure under the principal heads 
for each year from 1890-91 onw^ards.* 

SIKANDEA EAO Pargana, Tahsil Sikanbba Eao. 

This large pargana occupies the south-eastern corner of 
the district, being bounded on the south and east by Etah. To 
the west lies Hathras, to the north-w^est Akrabad and to the 
north pargana Gangiri, the boundary in the last instance being 
formed by the Kali Nadi. The total area is 141,259 acres or 
220‘7 square miles, and the average area under cultivation during 
the five years ending with 1906-07 w^as 91,070 acres or 64*47 per 
cent, of the whole, a figure which is much below the general 
average of the district, owing to the large extent of and 
otherwise barren land. 

Sikandra Eao gave its name to a pargana at least as early 
as the days of Akbar. It is doubtful whether it then included 
any part of talwqa Hasayan, which was held by the Poraeh 
Rajputs after their expulsion from Mendu at the hands of the 
lats, and was drawn mainly from pargana Jalesar, its formal 
union with Sikandra Eao taking place at the settlement of 1868. 
The old pargana contained 119 villages, including four which 
wer-e added from Hathras in 1840, while in 1862 Kaehaura 
and two others were transferred from Marehra in the Etah 
district; the inclusion of Hasayan with its 42 villages bringing 
the total up to 164, the present number. The town of Sikandra 
was an old Pathan settlement, and the Pathans appear to have 
dominated the surrounding country, held for the most part by 
Ptindir and Jadon Eajputs. The area included the taluqas of 
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Agsanli^ Deoriy Porah and Nurkhail, of which the first was 
farmed at the cession of the pargana in 1802 to one Hurmat 
Ali Khan, while the others were given to Muhammad Nur Khan, 
both residents of the town. In 1808 Agsauli was settled with 
the village mmindars, biii; the other farms were maintained 
at the special request of the landholders, though two years later 
Nur Khan failed, his fort of Deori was confiscated and the 
settlement made with the village proprietors. 

The population of the pargana as at present constituted was 
109,596 in 1853, and by 1872 had risen to 128,864, though it 
fell to 118,423 in 1881. Ten years later it was 123,247, while 
at the last census in 1901 the number of inhabitants was 140,231, 
of whom 122,949 were Hindus, 15,704 Musalmans and 1,578 of 
other religions. The strongest Hindu castes are Chamars, 
Rajputs, Brahmans, Ahirs, Gadariyas and Banias. Besides the 
municipality of Sikandra Eao the pargana contains the towns 
of Hasayan, Kachaura and Purdilnagar, as well as several 
large villages such as Porah, Agsauli and Pipalgaon, which form 
the subject of separate articles. In addition to these there are six 
villages with more than two thousand inhabitants apiece ; Pachon, 
the headquarters of a Jadon estate, some six miles north-east 
from the pargana capital 5 Mau Chirail; Kapasia and Basai 
Pawas, owned by different families of Pundirs ] Dandesri in the 
extreme north, a village belonging to Pundirs and Banias ; and 
Tikri Buzurg, an adjoining village held by members of the 
Bania family of Sikandra Eao. 

SIKANDEA EAO TahBil 

The tahsil of this name forms the south-eastern subdivision 
of the district and consists of the parganas of Sikandra Eao 
and Akrabad. It is bounded on the south and east by the Etah 
district, on the west by the Hathras tahsil, on the north-west by 
pargana Koil and on the north by the Kali Kadi, beyond which 
lies pargana Gangiri of the Atrauli tahsil. The total area is 
215,558 acres or 336*8 square miles. The division into parganas 
is quite unimportant, and even their historical significance 
has in large measure disappeared owing to the alterations in 
their areas, especially in the case of Akrabad. 
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As a whole the tract is one of great fertility and mag- 
nificent cultivation^ though marred by the largo extent of 
usar. In the north, along the course of the Kali Kadi, 
is the usual narrow belt of broken land, with a sandy hhw soil, 
particularly pronounced in the neighbourhood of Kauriaganj. 
From the crest of this ridge the level drops and the soil becomes 
a firm loam of the richest description, that of Pilkhana and 
Jarauli being superior to any in the district ; though to the south- 
east of the latter there appears a distinct belt of light and often 
sandy soil in the villages of Karela, Dabhi and Daryapur. 
Further south the soil stiffens and the broad tract of low ground 
which occupies almost all the remainder of the tahsil contains a 
large proportion of the heavy clay called cliiknot. This low 
tract is traversed by the Cawnpore and Etawah branches of the 
canal and has suffered much in the past from saturation. The 
only natural outlets for the drainage are the Kind, which takes 
its rise between the two canals and the Isan, which originates 
close to Sikandra Kao ; and, though artificial drains have been 
constructed in several places, the land is often infected with reh, 
and the huge patches of usa/r clearly illustrate the effects of 
waterlogging. To the south and east of Sikandra Kao are 
numerous jMls, the overflow from which passes with difficulty 
into the Etah district by way of the Isan. Other large jkils are 
to be found to the north of Hasayan, especially at Bakayan and 
Kagla Sheikha, from which the surplus water has no means of 
escape, so that the neighbouring villages are apt to suffer severely 
from floods. The spread of reh in the tracts of defective drain- 
age was observed as' early as 1870, and since that time there has 
been a further marked increase. In some villages the assess- 
ments broke down, and in 1878 Mr. Wright was deputed to 
revise the demand in the deteriorated parts, with the result 
that the revenue was reduced by Es. 3,003 in eighteen villages. 
In addition canal irrigation was stopped in twelve villages, 
including six in the former list. Further revisions occurred in 
1882 and 1887, while in the meantime canal irrigation was with- 
drawn from five more villages which possessed an adequate 
supply of wells. At the revision of 1892 the original assessment 
was restored in all hut nine villages, and a further reduction was 
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made in 1897^ from which date to the termination of the settle- 
ment the remission of the original demand amounted to 
Rs. 759. 

The Hasayan taluqa^ which forms the south-west portion 
of the tahsil, differs somewhat from the rest. The level is 
considerably higher than that of the central depression and the 
soil in consequence becomes a light though fertile loam. A line 
of bhuv ridges runs from Hasayan itself into the Etah district, 
and here means of irrigation arc somewhat deficient. The tract 
is really a continuation of the belt which traverses the Iglas 
tahsil and the south of Hathras, in which the water level has 
sunk during the past thirty years, rendering irrigation from wells 
difiS.eult and expensive, while the water in several cases is brackish. 
Here too the spread of the haisuri weed has been observed, as is 
also the case in a block of villages to the north-east of Sikandra 
Eao which are beyond the reach of the canal. The drainage of 
the Hasayan taluqa passes westwards into the Sengar, which flows 
beyond the borders of the tahsil though for a few miles it 
traverses the south-western part of pargana Akrabad. 

The cultivated area in 1870 was 143,900 acres, but this 
figure steadily decreased with the deterioration of the affected 
tracts, and at the last settlement the total was 137,530 acres. 
There has been some improvement of late, since the average for 
the five years ending with 1906-07 was 139,930 acres or 64‘92 
per cent, of the whole. Of this amount 51,904 acres or 37-09 per 
cent, bore a double crop, the proportion of dofasli land being much 
higher than in the rest of the district Owing to the prevalence 
of usar the barren area is necessarily large, averaging 57,354 
acres or 26*61 per cent, of the entire tahsil; but this includes 5,738 
acres under water and 6,5l7 permanently taken up by railways, 
roads, buildings and the like. The balance is nevertheless greater 
than in any other tahsil, not excepting Aligarh, which bears a 
strong resemblance to this tract. The so-called culturable area 
is 18,273 acres in extent, but from this should be deducted 2,425 
acres of groves, which are more numerous here than in any other 
part, and 3,660 of current fallow, the rest being generally of an 
inferior description, in many cases infected with reh. Means 
of irrigation are abundant, for though the Etawah branch canal 
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is now used only as an escape^ the numerous distributaries serve 
the greater part of the area^ while in most places w’ells can be 
constructed without difficulty. On an average 97^717 acres or 
69*83 per cent, of the cultivation obtain water, and in many 
years this figure has been largely exceeded. Canals supply 57 
per cent, of this amount and wells 40 per cent., the balance being 
obtained from the many natural reservoirs. 

Of the two principal harvests the rabi as a rule covers the 
larger area, averaging 92,161 acres as against 88,324 sown in 
the kharif, but the relative position varies with the nature of 
the season. "Wheat is by far the most important spring crop, 
covering by itself 40*37 per cent, of the area sown, while an 
additional 7*09 per cent, is under wheat in combination with 
gram or barley. The latter by itself makes up 7*08 and when 
mixed with gram 34*05, while gram alone occupies 2 77, and 
peas 6*69 per cent. These pulses are largely grown in the do fash 
lands in succession to maize and millets. The balance consists 
mainly in vegetables and garden crops, with a little poppy and 
tobacco, the latter doing well wffiere the w^ater is brackish. 
Mention should also be made of the rose cultivation in the 
neighbourhood of Hasayan. The chief hharif staple is cotton, 
sown either alone or with arhar. This comprises 38*93 per 
cent, of the area, and is followed by juar and arhar with 19*99, 
hajra and arhar with 10*96, maize with 24*43 and the fodder 
crops known as gwr and kurthi with 2*25 per cent. There is a 
fair amount of sugarcane, which makes up 1*27 per cent ; but 
indigo has almost vanished, though it was once very popular and 
formed one of the mo^t valuable products of the tahsil. Its loss 
is to be regretted, since the refuse afforded a highly -prized manure, 
while very large sums had been expended on the construction 
of vats and factories. 

In 1906-07 the total area included in holdings was 146,411 
acres, and of this 13T4 per cent, was cultivated by proprietors 
as sir or khudkasht^ 57*19 was held by occupancy tenants, 27*47 
by tenants-at-will and 2*2 by exproprietary tenants. The 
occupancy area is much larger than in any other part of the 
district and pays an average rental of Es. 6*12 per acre, as 
i^wiparod with Es. 3*83 in 1865 and Es. 4*27 in 1868, Ten-^ 
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ants-at“Will pay Es. 9’61, a figure which is exceeded only in 
the Aligarh tahsil, and the rent of the numerous shiTcmis^ who 
cuJdvate 29*6 per cent/ of the area^ is somewhat higher. The 
rates have risen very rapidly of late^ since the average was 
El. 4’96 in 1865 and Es. 5T2 in 1868. 

The early fiscal history of the tahsil is identical with that 
of the ceded territory generally, and has been narrated in the 
separate articles on the two parganas ; while the revenue 
demand as assessed at successive settlements from 1838 onwards, 
together with the present amount and its Incidence, is shown in 
the appendix.* The 253 component mamas are divided into 
576 mahalsj of which 200 are owned by single proprietors, 2l6 
are joint zam%ndaTi, 17 are hhaiyachara, 60 are perfect and 82 
imperfect pattidari* The proprietary body consists of a few 
large landowners in good circumstances and a number of more 
or less embarrassed communities. The most important estate 
is that of the Eaja of Awa, w^hose predecessors purchased most 
of the Hasayan and Bijaigarh he owns 7,469 acres in 

pargana Sikandra Eao and 13,199 in Bijaigarh, making in all 
30 villages and four mahals, with a revenue of Es. 42,169. 
Next come the Bania family of Sikandra Eao itself with two 
villages and 16 mahals assessed at Es. 11,013. The Banias of 
Purdilnagar and Kachaura also hold a considerable amount of land, 
and one village and six mahals belong to Munshi Brag Narayan 
Bhargava of Lucknow. Of the Eajputs the chief are the Pundirs 
of Kapasia, Sahaoli and Kutila, the Jadons of Pachon and Banwari- 
pur and the Gahlots of Ganthri Shahpur. In pargana Akrabad 
a fair estate is held by Kunwar Lekhraj Singh of Gabhana, who 
is connected with the Jadons of this tahsil, and the Kayasths of 
Pilkhana hold a certain amount of their ancestral property. 
The changes in the proprietary body have been unusually 
extensive. From 1838 to 1868 no less than 162,071 acres 
changed hands, while during the next thirty years the alienations 
by sale or mortgage affected 131,664 acres. Of course the same 
area frequently comes under both mortgages and sales, and in 
many cases the same area has passed through several hands ; but 
none the less the tahsil has in this respect fared worse than anj 
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other part of the district. The chief sufferers have hem the 
Rajputs^ who in the first period lost 26^319 and in the setond 
17,004 acres, in spite of the great acquisitions of the Eajas of 
Awa; while the gainers have been principally Banias and BrA- 
mans, who between them share the money-lending business. 
Pathans too have done badly, since in former days they owned a 
very large area : but their decline dates from the earliest days of 
British rule. At the present time Rajputs own 48-7 jier cent, of 
the area, nearly half of this belonging to Jadons and the bulk of 
the remainder to Pundirs ; though Cliauhans hold a considerable 
amount, and many other clans, such as the Gahlot, Porach and 
Tomar, are represented. Next come Banias with 34*2, Brahmans 
with 12-63 Pathans with 4*4; Kayasths with 3*04, Sheikhs 
with 2 06, and Ahirs with 1*29 per cent., the area in 
the possession of the numerous other castes being insigni- 
ficant. 

The population of the tahsil rose from 168,008 in 1865 to 
193,611 in 1872, the returns of earlier enumerations being value- 
less by reason of the changes in the pargana boundaries. A 
marked decline was observed in 1881, when the total had dropped 
to 176,873, but this was followed by a steady increase to 183,186 
in 1891, and at the last census to 211,532, of whom 103,105 were 
females. Classified by religions the inhabitaints in 1901 included 
182,792 Hindus, 25,371 Musalmans, 1,665 Aryas, 1,089 Christians, 
614 Jains and one Sikh. Among the Hindus, the strongest castes 
%vere Chamars with 46,601 representatives ; Rajputs with 20,968 ; 
Brahmans with 16,189; Jats with 11,776, and Gadariy as with 
10,906. The Rajputs belong to many different clans, but the 
majority are drawn from one of three chief septs, the Jadons 
with 7,658 members, the Chauhans with 4,481, and the Pundiis 
with 2,588; while others occurring inappreciable strength are 
Bargujars, Panwars, Gahlots and Tomars. Of the remaining 
castes those numbering more than 6,000 souls are Ahirs, Barhais, 
Banias and Kahars ; and next to these come Lodhs, Bhangis, 
Koris, Kachhis, Nais, Kumhars, Gujars, Dhobis and Faqirs, the 
total exceeding 2,000 in each case. No Musalman caste occurs in 
unusual strength, Lohars taking the lead with 3,246 peisons, 
while after them follqw Pathans, Mewatis, Tohs and Sheikhs 
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with more than 2^000 members each, the balance being made up 
chiefly by Qassabs, Rajputs and Gujars. 

The tahsil is less thickly populated than Hathras and 
Aligarh, the average density being 628 to the square mile, though 
the lower figure is due mainly to the absence of large towns. 
The chief place is Sikandra Rao itself, and the Act XX towns of 
Hasayan, Purdilnagar, Pilkhana, Bijaigarh, Kachaura and 
Kauriaganj are little more than overgrown villages. According 
to the census returns some 47 per cent, of the inhabitants were 
directly dependent on cultivation, and 15 per cent, came under the 
category of general labour. The industries of the tahsil are not 
important, with perhaps the exception of cotton weaving and 
oil pressing, though mention may be made of the glass work of 
Purdilnagar, Hasayan and elsewhere, and the distillation of 
perfumes from roses at Hasayan and Sikandra Rao, while the latter 
place is also noted for the production of saltpetre. 

Means of communication are good on the whole and are 
sufficient for the requirements of the tract. Through the centre 
from east to west runs the metre-gauge line of the Oawnpore- 
Achnera Railway with stations at Agsauli, Sikandra Rao and 
Rati-ka-Nagla ; while parallel to this on the north runs the 
provincial road from Kasgan j to Hathras and Muttra. This road 
at Sikandra Rao crosses the grand trunk road, which traverses the 
tahsil from south-east to north-west, leading past Pipalgaon, Gopi 
and Akrabad to the bridge over the Ganges canal at Nanau. From 
the last mentioned place a metalled road goes past Pilkhana to 
Dadon m the Atrauli tahsil, and is joined near the Kali Nadi in 
the extreme north-west corner by that from Panehti and Jalali. 
The continuation of this road from Nanau to Sasni is unmetalled. 
Other metalled roads are those connecting Sikandra Rao with the 
railway station and with Purdilnagar. The position of the 
unmetalled roads is shown in the map. The chief comprise that 
from Aligarh to Kasganj, passing through Kauriaganj and 
giving off a branch which leads through the eastern part of the 
tahsil, by way of Tikri, Agsauli, Kachaura and Porah to 
Jalesar : the road from Sikandra Rao to Hasayan ; and the three 
roads from Bijaigarh to the grand trunk road at Gopi on the east, 
to Sasni on the west, and to Akrabad and Pilkhana on the north. 
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The tahsil forms a subdivision in the charge of a full-powered 
ojBScer on the district staff. The tahsildar and sub-registrar are 
stationed at Sikandra Eao, where is a bench of honorary' 
magistrates. The Sikandra Rao pargana is included in the 
jurisdiction of the munsif of Hathras, while Akrabad belongs to 
that of the munsif of Haveli Aligarh, this arrangement having been 
in force since 1830, up to which year a munsif was stationed at 
Akrabad. For police purposes the tahsil is divided under the 
existing scheme into the circles of Sikandra Eao, Akrabad and 
Hasayan ; the thana at Agsauli and the outpost at Jao, where the 
provincial road crosses the Etawah branch canal, having been 
abolished in 1908. 


SOMNA, Pargana and Tahsil Khaie. 

A considerable village in the north-east of the pargana, 
standing in 28°3'N. and 77°56'E., at a distance of 13 miles 
from Aligarh and ten miles from tahsil headquarters. The village 
itself stands about half a mile to the west of the grand trunk 
road, and an equal distance to the north-west of the 
Somna station on the East Indian Railway. From the latter 
an unmetalled road leads to Khair, while a metalled branch con- 
nects the station with the main road. At the junction is a large 
military encamping-ground and close by are a post-office and a 
cattle-pound. A police station was in existence till 1908, 
when it was abolished and the circle merged in those of 
Khair and Chandaus. Further along to the north-west is 
a saraij near the junction of the unmetalled roads from Chandaus 
and Barauli, and in its vicinity markets are held twice a week. 
The village itself contains a lower primaTPy school, but it is a 
place of little importance. The population rose from 1,832 in 
1865 to 2,033 in 1872, but has since declined, and for this reason 
the operations of Act XX of 1856, put in force in 1867, were with- 
drawn. At the last census the village contained 1,583 inhabit- 
ants, including 215 Musalmans and a large colony of Jadon 
Rajputs. The village has an area of 817 acres, of which 520 are 
cultivated, and pays a revenue of Rs, 1,840 ; it is held in bhaiga* 
chara tenure by Jadons, Bairagis, Banias and Brahmans, the 
leading proprietor being Thakur Lekhraj Singh of Gabhana. 
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In former days Somna gave its name to a taluqahQldL by Chau- 
hans, but daring the days of Maratha rule it was bestowed by Perron 
on the Jadon Jairam Singh. The latter engaged for the taluqa in 
1803 and remained in possession till his death in 1826. Before 
that date two of his relatives^ Khushhal Singh and Earn Prasad, 
sued for and obtained a share in the property, while the remainder 
went to his three sons, Hira Singh, Chandan Singh and Balwant 
Singh. In 1836 some of the original Jats and Chaiihan zavcbindars 
were granted the management of their villages, but the bulk of the 
remained intact. The sons of Jairam, however, pursued a 
different course to the conciliatory policy adopted by their father, 
by driving out all the old proprietors. Hira Singh left a widow 
in possession, Balwant Singh lost his portion through extrava- 
gance and Chandan Singh, after largely increasing his property 
by purchase, left it to his two widows and his adopted son 
Lekhraj Singh, the present owner of the estate. The Chauhan 
family, though holding no part of this village, still resides in 
Somna, the two principal representatives, Sultan Singh and Phul 
Singh, having some property in the neighbourhood. 

TAPPAL, Pargma Tappal, Tuhsil Khaie. 

The capital of the Tappal pargana is an ancient town stand- 
ing on the high bank of the Jumna in 28^2'!^. and 77°35'E., 
at a distance of some five miles east from the river. It is 
connected by a metalled road with Khair and Aligarh, the former 
being 18 and the latter 33 miles from the town ; while unmetalled 
roads lead to Chandaus on the east and to Lalpur and the ferry 
over the Jumna on the west. Nothing is known of the early 
history of Tappal ; but* it must have been a place of some import- 
ance, and on the edge of the high grounds are to be seen the 
remains of an old fort, said to have been built some 800 years 
ago. There is a second fort of more recent construction on the 
north-eastern outskirts of the town, and this belonged to the 
Begam Somru of Sardhana, and was the residence of her agent, 
the whole pargana forming part of her estate till 1836. The 
town now presents a very decayed appearance, most of the build- 
ings being in a ruinous condition. The population rose from 
5,744 in 1847 to 5,941 in 1853 and to 6,023 in 1872, but since 
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that date has uinl-rgonc a niarkod ckelino, dropping to 5,871 in 
IfiSl and to 3, OSS ton years later, though atllu* last census the 
place contained 4,573 inhahitants, of whom 2,097 were Hindus, 
1,490 Musalmans and SG of other religions. 

The Chandaus road enters the lot\n on the north-east, run- 
ning past the Begam’s fort, in the centre of which stands an 
inspection bungalow, and then divides into two branches which 
reunite in the centre of the town at the principal bazar. Markets 
are held here weekly, hut there is very little trade, most of the 
traffic going through by carts to the Jumna. The decline of 
Tappal seems to date from the transference of the tahsil head- 
quarters to Khair. The place still possesses a poliee station, 
situated near the fort, as well as a cattle-pound, a post-office and 
an upper primary school. A fair attended by some 6,000 persons 
takes place here on the occasion of the Dasahra festival. The 
town lands are remarkably extensive, covering 6,422 acres 
though only some 2,640 are cultivated j they are divided into a 
large number of mahals held in hha^yacha'^a tenure. Much of 
the property of the old Mu«alman proprietors has passed into the 
hands of Banias, a considerable area being owned by Lala Bilas 
Eai of Gomat. The site itself is 75 acres in extent, and this has 
been administered since 1860 under Act XX of 1856. The town 
contains 1,036 houses, of which 617 were assessed to taxation in 
1908, the income from the house-lax for that and the two preced- 
ing years averaging Rs. 888, which gave an incidence of 
B'S* 1-7-0 per assessed house and Re. 0-3-1 per head of population. 
The total annual income for the same period, including the 
initial balance, was Rs. 1,100 and the expendituie Rs. 1,027, the 
principal items being Rs. 520 for the upkeep of the town poliee, 
Rs. 144 for the maintenance of a conservancy staff and Rs. 210 
for minor local improvements. 


TAPPAL Pargana, Tahsil Khaie. 

This pargana lies in the extreme north-west corner of the 
district and forms the western portion of the Khair tahsil, extend- 
ing westwards from the boundaries of the Chandaus and Khair 
parganas to the Jumna, which constitutes the provincial boundary. 
To the north is the Khurja tahsil of the Bulandshahr district, and 
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to the south the Mat tahsil of Muttra. The total area is liable to 
vary somewhat owing to changes in the course of the JumnU; the 
average for the five years ending with 1906-07 being 95^884 acres 
or 149*8 square miles. During the same period the area cultivated 
annually was 64,421 acres or 67*19 per cent, of the whole. 

Tappal is an old pargana, having been in existence in the 
days of Akbar, and for a long period was held by Chauhans. 
The latter w^ere supplanted by the Jats, who settled first at 
Khandeha and thence spread over the entire area. Towards the 
close of the eighteenth century the pargana was assigned in jccgir 
to the Begam Somru of Sardhana, and it remained in her posses- 
sion till her death in 1836. At that time it contained 90 villages, 
but in 1840 an addition of 16 villages was made from pargana 
Jewar in Bulandshahr, which received 13 in exchange, while in 
1851-62 one village was transferred to Ehair. The boundaries 
have since remained unaltered, but the number of villages has 
increased from 91 to 94. 

The population was 54,993 in 1853, but fell to 61,881 in 
1865, and though it had risen by 1872 to 68,800, a decline again 
set in, the total being 61,662 in 1881 and 51,611 ten years later. 
In 1901, however, a striking increase was observed, for the pargana 
then contained 69,828 inhabitants, of whom 54,698 were Hindus 
4,913 Musalmans and 317 of other religions. The principal Hindu 
castes are J ats, Chamars, Brahmans and Banias. The towns of the 
pargana are Tappal and Jatari, but neither is of much importance. 
The largest villages are Salpur, with 2,427 inhabitants, held by 
Jats and Brahmans ; Saraul^ a village to the east of Tappal, with 
a population of 2,410; and Gharbara, a scattered Jat village 
of 2,360 persons in the Tchadir, with a bad reputation for cattle- 
thieving. 

TOCHIGAEH, Pargana Hasakgabh, Tahsil Iglas. 

This large agricultural village stands in the south-east of the 
pargana, in 27°40'N. and 78®0'E., at a distance of five miles 
south-west from Iglas, six miles from Hathras and 15 miles from 
the district headquarters, the road from Hathras to Khair running 
about a mile to the west. The place owes its origin to the Jats, 
and the name occurs frequently in the annals of the great fami- 
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lies of Hatliras and Mursan, but the bulk of the land has now 
passed out of their hands, only a small portion being held by this 
caste, while the rest is owned by Jadon Rajputs, Brahmans, Banias 
Faqirs and Sonars. Jats are, however, the principal cultivators 
of the village lands, which are 2,864 acres in extent, some 2,480 
being cultivated, while the revenue demand is Es. 7,225. Tochi- 
garh possesses a post-office and an upper piimary school; markets 
are held here twice a week, but the trade is of very little import- 
ance. The population in 1891 numbered 3,015 souls and at the 
last census it had risen to 3,470, including 310 Musalmans and 
large communities of Jats and Chamars. 


UKHLANA, Pargana Mouthal, TaJisil Altgaeh. 

This large village stands in 27®59'N. and 78®10'E., 
between the Ganges canal and the Kali Kadi, at a distance of ten 
miles noith-east from Aligarh and two miles north of the 
Barotha bridge over the canal on the metalled road to Atrauli. 
The population at the last census numbered 3,627 persons, includ- 
ing 192 Musalmans and a strong community of Lodhs. Save 
for its size the place is unimportant. Markets are held here twice 
a week and there is a small school in the village. The area is 
2,025 acres and the revenue demand Rs. 5,200; the owners are 
Chauhan Rajputs, but part of their lands have passed into the 
hands of a Bania of Meerut. 
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Table I . — PopulaUon by Tahsils, 1901. 
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Table III. — V^ital statistics. 




Bu ihs. 



Deaths 


Year. 

Total 

Males 

1 

Females 

Rate 

per 

1,000 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Rate 

pci 

1 1,000 

1 

1 

! 2 
i 

1 ^ 

O 

4 

o 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1891 

37,080 

19 510 

17,516 

35 55 

25,957 

1 1,1S1 

11,770 

1 

24 88 

1892 

39,588 

21,052 

18,536 

37 95 

30,021 

10,371 

13,650 

28 78 

1S93 

47,429 

21,759 

22,670 

45 46 

24,296 

13,001 

11,295 

23 29 

1S04 

51,101 

26,983 

24,118 

48 or 

36,053 

10,500 

10,544 

3156 

ISOT 

54,623 

28,458 

26,105 

52 86 

28,352 

15,236 

13,116 

|27 IS 

1896 

51,023 

26,812 

24,814 

49 4r 

31,423 

18,242 

16,181 

33 00 

1807 

48,011 

24,807 

23,204 

46 02 

36,068 

18,483 

17,585 

34 57 

1808 

49,092 

' 25,697 

23,39o 

47 06 

32,334 

16,847 

15,487 

so 00 

1899 

57,518 

29,975 

2 / ,o43 

5514 

40,109 

20,811 i 

19,298 

38 45 

1900 

46,790 

24,366 

22,430 

44 86 

39,034 

20,320 

18,714 

37 42# 

1901 

51,243 

26,688 

24,555 

42 67 

83,603 

17,393 

16,210 

37 98 

1902 

56,146 

20,200 

20,046 

46 76 

37,056 

18,866 

18,190 

30 86 

1903 

56,974 

29,306 

27ms 

4744 

48,019 

24,820 

23,199 

39 99 

1904 

57,280 

29,818 

27,462 

47 70 

46,530 

23,247 

23,292 

38 / 0 

1905 

48,181 

25,265 

22,916 

40 1: 

52,257 

25,492 

26,765 

43 52 

1906 

49,150' 

25,876 

23,274 

40 93 

40,597 

21,213 

10,381 

33 81 

1907 

51,078 

26 681 

24,397 

42 53 

51,933 

26,864 

25,000 

43 25 

1908 ... . 

1909 j 

1910 ... ! 

1911 : 

1912 ... j 

1913 ... 1 

1914 ... 1 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

40,833 

i 

1 

f 

! 

1 

21,321 

i 

i 

1 

19,032 

i 

1 

1 

1 

I 

j 

i 

33 58 

77,283 

1 

1 

I 

39,3:’8 

( 

1 

i 

i 

i 

1 

1 

37,885 

64 36 


* The rates from 1891 to 1900 arc calculated ±rom the iotuiU» of iS91 
census, 



AUgtirh District. 
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Table IV . — Deaths according to eatm. 


Total doatlis from — 


Yeai 

All 

caasG's j 

j 

i 

Plague 

] 

Cholera, 

Small- 

pox 

Fevei 

Bowel 

com- 

plaints 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1891 

25,957 


55 

78 

22,018 

2,051 

1892 

30,021 

, 

1,372 

93 

21,588 

2,008 

1893 

24,296 


18 

11 

20,577 

1,840 

1894 

36,053 

... 

11 

57 

30,834 

2,736 

1895 

28,352 


46 

106 

23,211 

1,897 

1896 

34,423 

. 

606 

1,975 

25,525 

2,020 

1897 

.‘56,068 

r.. 

94 

894 

29,880 

1,880 

1898 

32,334 

.*• 

4 

45 

28,083 

1,362 

1899 

40,109 


77 

34 

35,334 

1,399 

1900 

39,034 


508 

475 

33,415 

1,431 

1901 

33,603 

. 

74 

97 

28,591 

1,131 

1902 

37,056 

1 

37 

112 

31,778 

1,152 

1903 

48,019 


1,294 

219 

40,680 

648 

1904 

46,539 

4,093 

22 

324 

35,726 

560 

1905. 

52,257 

14,910 

32 

56 

32,469 

317 

1906 

40,597 

696 

976 

658 

30,705 

791 

1907 

51,‘^33 

4,943 

351 

169 

30,684 

639 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

77,283 

858 

! 

552 

333 

68,840 

1 

1 

636 

1 

i 





Table V .^ — Statistics of cultivation and iTvigation^ 1315 Fasli. 
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Table VI . — Area in acres under the p^'incipal crops, Tahsd Airauli. 
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Table VI — ^(eontinued) — Area %n acres under the pr'inaipal cropjSy Talisil Aligarh, 
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Table VI — (continued).~ilref6 acres under the pt'-incifal crops, Tabs'll Iglas. 
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Intel mediate fignie^ not available on account of settlement opeiations 





Table VI — (continued). — Area in acres under the princifal erops^ Talisil Khair 
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Table VI — (concluded) —Area m acres under tlie ‘prinevpal crops, Tohsil SJaindra Rao. 
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Columns 2 and 3 should show rases instituted dm ing the yean 



Iabik demand at successive settlements. 
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APPENDIX. xvii 
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Table XiV.- — Ltcomc-b^.c hfj cd i"S (Ftfrt IV oahj). 
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5, Guo 
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2,0] 3 
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Table XIV — (continued) —Income-tax by tahsils (Part IV only). 


ralisil Atraiili 


*Talisil Ahgaili 


Talisil IgUs. 


Under Over Undei Over Undci Ovei 

Rs. 2.000 Rs. 2,000. Rs 2,000 Rs 2,000 Rs 2,000 Rs 2,000 
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£-1 ^ r- 
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2 

345 
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Rs Rs 


1890-91 

185 

2^966 20 1,637 

653 

1891-92 . 

190 

2,991 92 1,558 

696 

1892-93 

190 

2,<^50 18 1,413 
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1893-94 .. 
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2,862 17 1,414 

711 
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187 

2,878 15 l,2i9 
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1895-96 
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3,010 18 1,518 
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8,014 17 1,448 
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1897-98 .. 
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3,308 20 1,701 

f*40 
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3,335 1 1 902 
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203 

3,005 13 917 

707 

1900-01 

201 

2,922 16' 1,283 
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1901-02 
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3,009 18 J,aio 
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1902-03 

254 

3,781 18 1,471 


1903-04 

60 

1,616 15 1,513 
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1,626 13 1,281 
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92 
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12,265 

68 

8,217 
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11 725 

82 

10,^85 

146 

11,372 

98 

12,312 
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11,076 

103 

12,105 

144 

11,096 

93 

10,758 

160 

11,390 

104 

10,914 

l79 

10,967 
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12,401 

23(i 

11,857 

96 

10,873 

216 

12,40£ 

115 

11,893' 

211 

12,426 

120 

; 12,422 

207 

12,308 

104 

10,639 

205 
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5,345' 103[ 10,468 97 

5,258 104 10,139 91 

4,989 109 12,298 65 

4,697 121 12,437 48 

4^754 128 13,930 56 
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<0 

02 

XT 

aj 

CO K 

3 

4 5 

Rs. 

Rs 

2,355 

22 2,836 

2,563 

20 2,716 

2,421 

20 2,706 

2,372 

20 2,800 

2,500 

20 2,780 

2,798 

20 2,808 

3,087 

18 2,737 

3,424 

22 2,818 

3,393 

23 2,714 

3,309 

24 2,732 

3 747 

24 2,779 

3,585 

26 3,102 

2,586 

26 2,764 

2,229 

25 2,712 

1,721 

26 2,700 

1,441 

29 3,061 

1,545 

27 2,974 


* iMludib city 
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Taple XIV — {LQi\i^\i\,)~—Iiicnme-tax by T^flisils {Pirt IV only) 
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List of Schools, 1908 . 


Tabsil I Paigaiif* 


I 


KoJ 


Locality 

CUbs of School 

Ayeiage 

attend- 

ance. 

Al'gaih 

Muliamiiiadan Anglo* 
Oiiental College 

770 

1 1)0 

Iligb. School 

664 

1 Do 

Middle VciniGi'lai 

175 

Do Burnell, (i) 

L'wei Pi unary Mu- 
nicipal 

1 3 53 

' Do do ( 11 ) 

Ditto 

23 

1 Do do (in) 

Ditto 

81 

i To do (iv j 

Ditto 1 

23 

Do 

1 

Model giilb’ school, 
Piovincial 

60 

Do 

i 

Lowei Fi unary, 

gills’ 

10 

1 Do Saiai Bibi 

Lov^ei Piimary, pii- 
\ate 

23 

j Do KHDwanganj 

Ditto , 

10 

1 Nadroi 

Uppci Primal y 

50 

j Budliansi 

Ditto 

47 

Haiduagaiij 

Ditto 

32 

1 Ditto 

Lowoi Piimaiy, 

grls’ 

23 

1 Ditto 

Lowei Piimaiy 

pi ivite 

6 

Clilierat 

Upper Piimaiy 

53 

Do Daily Faim 

Lowei Piimaiy, pii» 
vale 

10 

Jalali 

Upper Piimaiy 

07 

Jawan 

Ditto 

57 

Gadiaua 

Ditto 

40 

Allahdadpui 

Ditto 

54 

Paisera 

Lo\\er Pi nil ary 

30 

Madiak 

Ditto 

38 

Lodha 

Ditto 

i 36 

Sihoi 

Ditto 

! 13 

Baraiiidi 

Ditto 

34 

Poina ... 

Ditto 

30 

Kulwa .. 

Ditto 

37 

Stiuana 

Ditto 

: 31 

Fall Kazapui 

U ppei Primal y, 

aided 

55 

KebLopui Joplin . 

Lower Pi unary, 

aided 

23 

Slialibazpui ’ 

Ditto 

43 

Bbaitua 

Ditto 

18 

Jaugal Garlii 

Ditto 

35 

Jaiauli Dot 

Ditto 

31 

Deoseiii 

Ditto 

24 

Mai 

Ditto 

16 

Bar lull Bbikam : 

Ditto 

17 

Keshupura 

Ditto 

39 



Airaali. Aligaib. — (cotif*ld). 


XXX 


Ahgffh District. 


L st o f S'lioojs^ 1908 — fioiiiimied). 


Tails i 


Paigant. 


Moi tlial 


Bai anil 


/ 


I 

i 

I Atiauli 


I 


I 


Gingin 


V 


/ 

I 


Gorai 


Locality 

i 

Class of School, 

' Avoiage 
attend- 
ance 

1 

Kalil 

TJjiper Piimaiy 

57 

' Tiilibnagar 

Ditto 

63 

Ulvl.bna 

Loi\ Cl rniua.y 

28 

^ Sithi . 

Lowei* Pi imaiy, 

aided 

20 

^ 1 Clilidlesn’ 

Ditto 

41 

( ' Bai.iuli ... 

Uppoi Piimaiy 

49 

1 Taiulvauli 

Lo^er Pfimaiy 

29 

1 Atiaiili 

Middle Veinaculai 

ISO 

' Ditto 

Lo^aci Piimaiy 

145 

j Ditto 

Ditto 

31 

1 Loll ga ill 

Uppci Ibimaiy 

47 

' Bliabliigarli 

Ditto 

50 

^ Beinbii pui 

Ditto 

20 

1 Kazimab’il 

Ditto 

6G 

' Ditto 

1 

Lower Piimaiv, 

gi ils\ 

18 

Pal! 

Lowei Piimaiy 

27 

Bidliauli 

Ditto 

28 

1 Ginaoli 

Ditto 

22 

Jauiuua 

Ditto 

26 

Malclipiii 

Lower Piimaiy, 

aided. 

24 

Badesia 

Ditto 

30 

1 Cbalvbathal 

Ditto 

: 23 

^ Eajatau 

Ditt) 

1 17 

1 AlvOiba 

Uppei Primal y 

1 35 

1 Gangiii 

Ditto 

65 

Bai la , 

Ditto 

51 

CbbariaEafatpur .. 

Ditto 

72 

Ditto 

Low'ei Piimary, 

gills*. 

20 

Bijauli 

Uppei Primary ... 1 

56 

Ditto 

Low^er Primary. 

gills’. 

22 

Datauli 

Upper Primary ... 

70 

Dadon 

Lower Primary ... 

24 

Rajmau 

Ditto 

20 

Lebra Salempui .. 

Lower Primaiy, ! 

aided 

Ditto 

12 

1 Piploi .» 

, 26 

' Sankra 

Ditto 

23 

/ Iglas ... 

Middle Vernacular 

119 

j Bo, 

Lower Piimury, 

gills*. i 

17 

^ Beswan 

Middle Vernacular i 

98 

1 Kajraut 

Upper Primary ; 

51 

\ Mohreai 

Ditto ... 

40 

Sbamgarbi 

Ditto 1 

46 



Khai 


appendix, 


XXXI 


List of Schools^ 1908 — ('continued). 


Tahsil 


Pargana, 


G-orai— (conoid.) i 


a ( 


Hasangarh 


Kliair 


Chandaus 




Locality, 


Class of ScbooL 

Average 

atten- 

dance. 

Sathni 


!Lower Primary 


82 

Jamon 

* • 

Lower Primary^ 

aided 

18 

Kubra , . 

••• 

Ditto 

*•> 

15 

Xagla Aibasi 

... 

Ditto 


25 

Tocbigaib 


Upper Primary 

00* 

65 

Jawar 

... 

1 Ditto 

• ftt 

39 

Gouda 

... 

Ditto 


63 

Rajawal 

... 

Ditto 


47 

Murwar 

... 

Ditto 


87 

Beoban 

, , 

Lower Primary 

« • 

21 

Majupur 

••• 

Ditto 


26 

Kaias 


Ditto 

4*. 

23 

Talsera 


Ditto 

000 

23 

Pachawari 

... 

Ditto 

00* 

33 

Mati Basai 


Lower Primary, 

aided. 

85 

Nagla Birkbu 

... 

Ditto 

... 

17 

Babadurpur 

... 

Ditto 

to 

22 

Nagla Balram 


Ditto 


32 

Nagla KudJx 

... 

Ditto 

... 

19 

Kbair ... 


Middle Vernacular 

82 

Do. 


Lower Piimaiy 

. 

33 

Do. 

... 

Lower Primary, 

gills’. 

24 

Somna 

... 

Lower Primary 


47 

Abraula 


Ditto 


29 

Resri ... 


Ditto 


26 

Gabbana 


Ditto 


81 

Pala Cband 

«.« 

Ditto 


22 

Gomat... 


Ditto 


80 

Jarara ... 

... 

Ditto 

**« 

17 

Sujanpur 

... 

Ditto 

«*« 

28 

Bisara 

*•« 

Ditto 


84 

Kora Rustampur 


Ditto 

*«t 

29 

Sbiwala 

#•* 

Ditto 

tU 

18 

Andla... 


Ditto 


22 

Banknair 

««« 

Ditto 


28 

Perai .. 


Ditto 


22 

Dsram 


Ditto 


20 

Birpura 

... 

Lower Primary, 

32 

Ismail piir 

... 

Ditto 

# !• 

1 26 

Gondauli 


Ditto 

V.i 

16 

Cbandaus 

... 

Upper Primary 

... 

i 64 

Pisawa 

... 

Ditto 


61 

Gondauli 

... 

Ditto 

.. 

61 

Narayanpnr 

... 

Ditto 

•• 

21 


22 



xxxii 

Al!(i'frli Dii-'trirf. 



X'R/ of 

Srl>.,,h, iOOS— (c 

niiHiied). 






Average 

Tail's!! 

Pai^.ni.i 

Locali ly 

rb iss of School 

atten- 

dance. 

/ 


Shihptir 

Lowei Piniuiy 

^9 

i 

1 

MahgauiM 

Ditto 

36 


CllHBtUuS — (COy?- 

Umii .. 

Ditto 

2S 


cJuded ) 1 

I 

i Padam Nagla 

Ditto 

26 


j Imratpiir 

Lowei Piimaiy, . , 

46 




aided 



1 

Tappal 

Upper Primaiy ... 

60 


1 

Jataii 

Ditto 

42 



Klimdelia 

Ditto 

62 

1 


Bli03aka 

Ditto 

56 

i 

Bliai atpur 

Lower Primary 

10 

i " 


Mandak 

Ditto 

29 


1 

Kanjitgaxlii 

Ditto 

32 

Si 

Tappil J 

Sal pm . 

Ditto 

30 



Wdina .. 

Ditto 

30 



Saiaul... 

Ditto 

20 



Balanpui* 

Ditto 

' 22 



Maur ... 

Ditto 

18 



Malab 

Ditto 

21 



Paisera 

Ditto 

30 



Usia Hasiilpui 

Ditto 

18 


/ 

Hathras 

Anglo \eiiiiCLiliU .. 

169 



Ditto 

Middle veinaculir 

149 



Ditto 

Lower Piimaiy, 

99 




Municipal 




Ditto 

j Ditto 

17 



Sasni 

\ Middle YOinacular 

93 



Do. . . 

Low^oi Primary, 

15 




girls* 




Dbakpura 

Uppei Primary 

30 



Ditto 

Lower Primai y^ 

gills,’ 

upper Primaiy ... 

16 



Aban 

67 



Do, . 

Low’-er Piimary, 

aided, guls* 

19 


Hit bias 

Mendii a. 

Upper Piimaiy 

64 

3 \ 


Do. 

Lower Primaiy, 

25 



Dliax pur 

girls’ 

Upper rrimaiy .. 

42 



Dai yapui 

Ditto 

66 



Suiajpui 

Ditto 

63 



Malio ... 

Ditto 

39 



Didamai 

Ditto 

65 



Earwana 

Lowei Pumaiy 

22 



Bindbnaa 

Ditto 

25 



Todli 

Ditto 

33 



Cblionda 

Ditto 

24 



Bahanpur 

Ditto 

16 



Bigi’aya 

Ditto 

32 



Sikar... 

Ditto- 

19 



Akbaipiu* 

Ditto 

28 




. „ _ _ 






APPENDIX. 


xxxm 


List of 

Schools^ 1908 — (continueclj 


TaLsi 


. _ _ 

_ 

'“Ave’iage 

Pai gan ’ 

Locality 

Class of School 

atteu- 




dance 


r ^ 

Rudain 

Lower Piima’y 

28 

/ 


Kaimai 

Ditto 

27 



Chhonk 

Ditto 

27 



1 Lehia .. 

Ditto 

21 



Balapatti 

Ditto 

19 



Mitai 

Ditto 

18 



Paisara 

Ditto 

25 


Hathras— {^coii' 

Thiiid-i 

Upper Pinnaiy, 

24 


1 eluded). 

\ 

Garab Gai lii 

aided 

Lower Prin.ary, 

38 




aided 


o 


Koinii 

Ditto 

20 

O 


Kunwarpuv 

Ditto 

12 

J 

S 

\ 

Khorna 

Ditto 

24 

1 

ra 

03 

Bbagwantpiri 

Ditto 

14 

C8 

} 

Mursan 

Upper Puniarv .. 

]01 

w 


Do. 

Lower Piimaiy, ai- 
ded, gills' 

32 



Penthgaon 

Uppei Piimary 

63 


Mur s an 

Bisaua 

Tuksan 

Ditto 

Lower Primary ... 

44 

16 



Eolu 

Ditto 

17 


1 

Baldeogaib ... 

Lower Primary, ai- 

27 


1 

1 V 

de<L 


\ 

Kota 

Ditto 

34 



Sikandia Rao . 1 

Middle vernaculai 

115 



Ditto 

Lowei Piimary . 

88 

19 



Ditto 

Lowei Primary, 




girls' 




Puidilnagai 

Upper Primal y 

4L 


r 

Ditto ... 

Lowei Pnmaiy, 

20 




girls*. 




Dandesii 

Upper Primal y ... 

55 



Agsauli 

Ditto ... 

24 

. 


Porah 1 

Ditto 

33 

<33 


Ha say an ... 1 

Ditto 

65 

i 

1 Kachauia 

Ditto 

57 

o3 

iu 


i Kanaii . . j 

Ditto 

43 

a S 

1 Sikandra Rao 

Jansoi j 

Lower Piimaiy , , j 


as 

M 


Bhankn ... 1 

Ditto 

21 

m 

1 

Pachon ' 

Ditto 1 

19 


1 

Sindhauh ... | 

Ditto 1 

25 


i 

Nagla Mai i 

Ditto 

21 

' 

i 

Ganthii Shakpui , , 

Ditto 

20 

t 

1 

Tikri Buziug ... j 

Ditto 

20 

i 


Bazidpur ... ' 

Ditto .. I 

21 

1 


MauChiiail 

Ditto 

24 

1 

i 

Jarauli Kalan | 

Ditto 

27 

j 

1 . 1 

Bandh Abdulbaipur 1 

Ditto 

21 


I ' 

1 1 

Kliizarpur j 

Ditto 

24 

1 


Jaicia ,,, 1 

Ditto 

27 

1 

1 '! 

Pribaut! | 

Ditto 

21 



xxxiv 


Aligarh District, 


List of Schools, l'J08 — (poacluded). 


TalisilJ 


Pargina. 


Av erage 

Locality. Class of Scliool. atten- 

dance. 


Akrabad 


Bijaigaik 
Ditto 
Ditto 

KauriaganJ 
Ditto 

Bhilaoli 
Akrabad 
Pilkhana 
Dbanauli Cbanaiili 
Jaitpur 
Gobilara 
Jarauli 
Bamnoi 
Shabgarli 
Nagla Bari 
Salianli 
Kkera Bajbera 
Gopi 

k Khera Alampur 


Middle Vernacular 
Lower Primary 
Lower Primary, 
guls^ 

Upper Primary ... 
Lower Primary, 
girls'. 

Upper Primary 

Ditto ... 
Ditto 

Ditto ... 
Ditto 

Lower Primary ... 
Ditto ... 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto ... 
Ditto ... 
Ditto ... 
Dit fco •** 
Ditto •». 
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EOADS, 1908. 


A — PBOYiNOIAIf. 


(3) Grand Trunk Road from Calcutta to Peslaawar 
( 11 ) Aligarh to Agra 

(lii) Bareilly and Kasganj to Hathras and Muttra,., 

(iv) Sikandra Rao station load 

(v) Somna station load 

(vi) Hathias station road 


Total 


B — LooAn. 


J.— class roads^ metalled^ bridged and drained throughout, 

(i) Aligarh to Khair and Tappal ... , 

( 11 ) Aligarh to Muttra {aide II-A — 1 ).., 

(lii) Aligarh to Anupshahr 

(iv) Aligarh to Atrauli 

(v) Aligaih station roads ... ... ... 

(vij Nanau to Dadon 
(vii| Panehti to Kasganj {mde II-B 
(vin) Branch to Jalali 

(ix) Sikandia Rao to Puidilnagar 

(x) Hathras to Jalesar (vide V— viii) 

(xi) Atrauli to At’auli Road station 

(xii) Harduaganj to railway station 


n) 


Total 


IXA,‘^Se6ond‘Olas8 roads, unmetallsd, bridged and drained 
throughout, 

(i) Aliga^ to Muttra 11 ) ... 


Total 


IIB,-^8€cond'elass roads, unmet ailed, gar tially bridged and drained 

(i) Atrauli to Ramghat . . . 

(ii) Panehti to Kasganj (vide I— vii) ... • ... 

(ill) Khair to Somni. 

(iv) Chherat to Harduaganj station ... ... 

(v) Akrabad to Bijaigarh 


Total 









Aligarh District 


EOABS, 1908 — {concluded) 


^Fifth^clai^e imds, chatted, partially bridged and drained. Miles, fur. 


(i) Aligailx to Baraxili 
(ii) Harduagaii] to Roliana .. 

(in) Maclnaa to Haiduagan^ station and Jawan 

(iv) Sasni to Pali station /. 

(v) Sasni to do pi 

(vi) Sasni to Iglas 

(vii) Sasni to Jalesai 

■“(rrii^’^Hatliras to Jalesar {ntde Is) 

(IX ) Hathras to Iglas and Khan 
-"(x) Iglas to Sadabad , ,,4 

(xi) Kbair to Bimdaban 
(xn) Tappal to Lai pur and Palwai 
(xiii) Soinna to Pahasu 

(xiv) Sikandia Eao to Hasayan 

(xv) Sikandra Rao to Katai 

(xvi) Bhankii to Kaebauia 
(xvii) Akrabad to Pilkhana 
(xviii) Iniyatgau] to Hasanpur 

(xix) Agsauli to Gaogin, i hbaria and Atrauli 

(xx) Sasni to Nanau 

(xxi) Dadon to Sankra 


FI ^ixik-class roads, cleared only, 

(I) Aligarh to donda 

(II) Atiauli to Barla 
(ill) Dadon to Gangui 

(ivj Pui dilnagai to Pilkhatra 
(v) Baiauli to Somna, Chandaus and Tappal 


Gbakd Total 


684 4 
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POST OPPICES, 1908. 


- 

-- 





Pargana. 


Locality 

Class o£ office 




I 


H 



i 


/ 



AligaiL 

Head office. 

/ 



Alig.irii city 

Sub office 




Clihf'iat 

Ditto. 


Koil 


tlaiduaganj 

Ditto 



Jaiginj 

Ditto 

&iD 



Budhausi 

Branch office. 




Siialapni Madrak 

Ditto 




JaUli 

Ditto 




Jawan 

Ditto. 


Barauli 

... 

Bara nil 

Ditto 


Atrauli 

... 

Atiaiili 

Sub -office 


Gangiii 


Barl.i 

Ditto 



/ 

Atiauli Road 

Bianch-offioe 

, 

Atiauli 

s 

Kazimabad . 

Ditto 


i 

Loligaili 

Ditto 

-p 



Habibganj . . 

Ditto. 



r 

Gangiii . 1 

Ditto 



! 

Bbikampui 

Ditto 


Gaiigiu 

• ■! 

Chhaiia 

Ditto, 


1 

Dadoa 

Ditto. 

\ 


1 

Datauh 

Ditto 



( 

Igias 

Sub-office 

5Q [ 
tSt 

Gorai . 


Goiai 

Bianch-office. 


Boswan 

Ditto. 

%) 




f 

Tocbigaili ... 

Ditto 


Hasangaili 

\ 

Hastpur 

Ditto. 


( 

Gouda 

Ditto. 

\ 


/ 

Khair 

Sub-office. 

/ 

Khair 

* 3 

Somna 

Branch office 




Gabliana 

Ditto. 

p 


( 

Chandaus 

Ditto. 

J " 

Chandaiis 

... ] 

Pisawa 

Ditto. 

W 


( 

Narayanpiii 

Ditto, 

1 

Tappal 

■! 

Tappxl 

J atari » . , 

Ditto 

Ditto 

.1 

- Hatliras 


Hathias 

Hatliras Junction 

Sub-office. 

Ditto. 

l' 

Muiban 


Mursan 

Ditto 



**( 

Hathias Mills 

Branch -office 

o3 

w 



Nayajranj .. 

Ditto 

, Hatliras 

. < 

Lakhnau 

Ditto 




Salem pm .. 

Ditto. 



( 

. Sasni 

Ditto, 

I 



xsxy-a.1 


Aligarh District. 


POST OFFICE, \%0?,—CconcMed). 


So 

■3 

Pargana. 

Locality. 

Class of office. 


c 

Sikandra Eao 

Sub-office. 


\ 

Hasayan 

Branch-office. 

• / 

o 

Sikandra Eao < 

1 Agsauli 

Ditto, 

«3 


1 Each aura ... 

Ditto. 

e3 

±5 

f 

Puidilna^ar 

Ditto, 

Ki \ 

§ 1 


Akrabad 

Sub-office, 

- 1 

\ 

Kauriaganj 

Branch-office 

CC2 \ 

‘ Aki abaci **. < 

1 Pilkhana . , 

Ditto 


] 

, Bamiioi 

Ditto. 


1 ( 

} Bi^aigarb 

Ditto 


APPBKCIX. 


xxxlx 


MARKETS, 1908. 


Tahsil 

Pargana. 

Locality. 

Maiket days. 

/ 


Atrauli ... ... 

Monday, 



Selinatili 

Tuesday and Fuday. 



Badliauli 

Sunday. 



Pall Muqimpui 

Do, 



Hardoi 

Do. 



Harnoth Bhojpur ... 

Tuesday. 


Atrauli ... 

Cliakhathal 

Badesia 

Wednesday, 

Ditto. 



Narupur Kitka 

Monday and Wednesday 



Panehra . 

Thursday. 



Kaziinabad ... 

Ditto 



Mandpur 

Friday. 



Pipri 

Saturday, 



Malekpur 

Ditto. 



Gangiri 

Sunday and Thursday. 

£ ^ 


Datauli 

Ditto. 



Bhikampui », 

Sunday. 

<3 

Gangiri »•«/ 

Sankra 

Chkarra 

Bijanli 

Budhagaon 

Dadon 

Barla 

Haranpnr 

Paranra 

Nah 

Bilauna 

Monday. 

Monday and Friday, 
Tuesday. 

Do. 

Wednesday. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Thursday, 

Ditto. 

Wednesday and Satur- 
day 

Friday. 




Eajmau 



Lohra Salempur 

Do. 

\ 


Kukhala 

Saturday. 


s Bhah 

Do. 



Jalali 

i Monday, Wednesday and 




Friday. 



Badon 

Sunday. 


Koil .. ( 

Pall Rizapur 

Do. 


Shakbazpur 

Monday 



Koncbanr 

Tuesday 



Harduaganj 

Friday, 

A 

»« 


Abak 

Do. 

tai 


Gobda 

Sunday 


Morthal 

< 

Talibnagar .. 

Tuesday. 


Memri 

Wednesday. 


) 

t Kalai 

Ditto, 


/ 

Ukblana 

Saturday, 


( 

Kbera Buzurg 

Thursday. 


Barauli | 

' Barauli 

Ditto. 


Potbi ... M. 

1 Tuesday, 





Hathias. Khaii. Iglas- 


Aligurh Disirict. 


xl-- . 


MAEKEIS, 1 Q 08 — [continued) 


Tahsil 


Pargana. 


/ 


Hasangaili 


Goiai 


[ Khaii 


Cbandaus 


Tappal 


Hatbras 


Locality 


Market days. 


( Tockigai h . 

Bboban 
Gondi 
Gmsana 
Nagla Ball am 
Gabion 
Baia 
Jetnauli 
Hasangaili 
Majnpiir 
^ Jawar ... 

/ Gorai (Karmii) 

Dhanu 

Iglas 

Kajvaut 
Be swan 
Sikandarpur 
Mobieni . ,. 

Sbabpui 
Matroi 
\ Bisaboli 

Kbaii 
I Jaiaia 
' Somna 
I Patehgarbi 
I Kbera Sattu 

Umii 

Saidargarbi 
Cbandaus 
Sopa 
Pisawa 

I Sal pur 
I Tappal 
! Palsera 
j Jatari 
j XJntasani 

1 Kheria Buzuig (Ranpt- 
‘ garbi 

' Hatbras (Gaibi Madbo) 
Barwana 
Kablaura ... 

Khondd Rateb 
i Sasni 
Aban 

Darya pur . , 

^ Mendu 




Tuesday and Saturday, 
Monday and Wednesday 
Monday and Thursday 
Tuesday 
Saturday 
Ditto. 

Thuisday 

Piiday. 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Saturday. 

Monday and Ft iday. 
Ditto 

Monday, Tbui sday and 
Satiuday. 

Sunday and Wednesday 
Monday and Wednesday. 
Fj iday. 

Sunday. 

Do* 

Tuesday and Fi iday. 
Tuesday 

Sunday and Friday 
Monday and Tbuisday, 
Monday. 

Fiiday 

Do. 

Do. 

Monday. 

Monday and Thuisday. 
Wednesday. 

Ditto 

Sunday. 

Tuesday 

Friday 

Do 

Thursday, 


Monday and Thursday, 
Sunday and Thursday. 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Sunday and Wednesday. 
Tuesday and Saturday, 
Monday, Wednesday 
at*d Saturday. 
Wednesday and Saturday 


APPENDIX. 


xli’ 


MABKETS, 1^08— (concluded) , 


Talisil. 

, 

Pai gana 

Locality. 

Market days. 

/ 

/ 

Malio 

Wednesday and Saturday. 


Sikar Akbaipiu 

Sunday and Tuesday. 



Tikaj 1 

Sunday. 


Hathias — , 
ded) ^ 

Mifcai 

BigbexHu* .. 

Bo 

Monday 

ss 

Mubabbatpura 

Bo. 



Kbera Parsoti 

Bo 

si 

o / 


Basal Qazi „ 

Saturday 


\ 

Komn 

Fiiday 

1 



Tuesday and Friday. 



Muisau 

Ditto. 



Padu 

Monday, 

03 

W 

Mursau .. 

Chotwa 

Sund.iy and Wednesday. 

Penthgaon .. 

Wednesday and Saturday, 



Saikona 

Thursday. 

\ 


Loheta 

Friday. 



Rohi 

Tuesday, Thursday and 



Sikandia lUo 

Saturday. 

Sunday and Wednesday, 



Poiah 

Monday and Friday 



Agsauli .. ... 

Bittf' 



Purdilnagar 

Tuesday and Satui day. 



Bbatikra 

Ditto. 


Sikandia Rao ... 1 

Kacbaura , 

Sunday, 


Nagla Kancb 

Tikii Buzuig 

Do. 

Tuesday. 


. 


Bandesn 

Bo, 

o 

5 


Kbizarpui . 

Do. 


Mubarakpur Kapasia ... 

Wednesday 



Bazidpur . 

Thursday 

a ' 


N .11 Nagla Tabir 

Friday. 

o3 

\ 

■ Mundha Man jar par 

W. 


Tuesday and Saturday, 



Kauriagan^ 

Ditto, 



Bijaigarb ... 

Sunday. 



Kbeia 

Do 


Akrabad . 

Gopi 

Monday. 


\ 

Gangraul 

Do. 



Bamnoi 

Wednesday 



Chatranli 

Thui sday. 



^ Nanau 

Friday. 



Sabaoli 

Do. 



AUgarJi District. 


Aligaih „ 


Iglas ... 


Khair 


Pargana. 

Locality. 

Kanie of fair. 

Date. 

Approxi- 

mate 

attend- 

ance. 

Koil 

Aligarh, Dchli 
Darwaza, 

Snah Jamal . 

Every Tues- 
d a y in 
Asarh. 

5,000 

Do. 

Aligaih Achal 

Ramlila 

Kuar Badi 
11th to 

Sudi 10th. 

5,000 

Do. 

Banna Debi 

Horse show. . 

February ... 

20,000 

Bar anil 

Barauli 

Ramlila 

Kuar Badi 
11th to 

Sudi 10th. 

2,000 

Hasan gaih 

Gahlon 

Masani Deo 

Magh and 

2,000 


Yaktazpur .. 


Asaih 

Eveiy Tucs- 


Karas 

Jakhaiya ... 

d.iy. 

Eveiy Satur- 

N a u n G r a 

Barahi 

day. 

Chait and 

(Nagla Jag- 


Kuar Sudi 

deo). 


16th 

Iglas 

Basant Pun- 

Magh Ama- 


chain i. 

was. 

Do 

Uis Abdul- 

Magh 


Be swan 
Do. 


Do, ... Jarara 

Do. Gomafc 

Do, ... Sahiauli 

CliancUus... Chandaus ... 
Ditto ,,, Ditto ,,, 


Ditto ,,, Anjui or Sa- 
naul. 

T appal Kliandelia ... 

Ditto Tappal 


lah Shah. 
Deochhat 
Ramlila 
Do. 

Thakuiji ... 
Barahi 

Do. 

Deochhat ... 
Baole Baba .. 

Deochhat ... 
Dcbi 


Do 

Bainhla 


Bhadon Sudi 
6th, 

Kuar Sudi 
10th. 

Ditto . . 

Bhadon Sudi 
11th 

Chait and 
Kuar Sudi 
I5th. 

Chait and 
Kuar Sudi 
7th 

Bhadon Sudi 
I 6th 

Chait and 
B h a d 0 n 
Badi 1st. 

Bhadon Sudi 
6th 

Chait aud 
Kuar Sudi 
7th. , 

Chait and 
Kuar Sudi 
14th. 

Ditto ... 

Kuar Sudi 
10th. 


APPENDIX. 


xliii 


FAIR?, It'OS-- C<^outmied J. 


Tahsil. 

Pugani. 

Locality 

Name of £aii% 

Date. 

ip pi 0X1* 
mate 
attend- 
ance. 



t 

H itliias 

Ramlila 

Kuar Sndi 

20,000 


< 



lOth 




Do ... 

Bath^atu 

Chait Sudi 

20,000 





9th. 



1 

Do . 1 

Baialii 

Chait Sudi 

6,500 


' 

1 


7th 



] 

Do 1 

Kanshla 

Kaitik Sudi 

25,000 


1 



3ad to loth 



1 

Do 

Salonon 

Sawan Sudi 

10,000 





16tli. 




Do, 

Situ Debi . . 

Every Tues- 

6,000 





day la 






Chait 




Do 

Tij 

Sawan Sudi 

2,000 





3'd 



1 

Mendii 

Bhairon 

Each Sundc*y 

500 


t 



in Sawan 



j 

Daryapui 

Baiahi 

Chait Sudi 

1,000 





14th. 



1 

Ea-jpui 

Do 

Ditto 

600 


! 

Da’ikai 

Do 

Chait and 

700 





Kuar Sudi 



1 

i 



7th. 



1 

Khera Parsoti 

Durga 

Baisakh Sudi 

1,000 


Hathras... j 



8th. 



V 

Sasni 

Ramlila 

Kuar Sudi 

2,000 

HatRras,.. 

1 



10th. 


( 


Do, 

Kali 

Kuar Sudi 

400 





8th. 




Do, 

PhulDol ... 

Chait Badi 

4,000 





2nd. 




Didamai ... | 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

600 



TilotRi 1 

Ditto ... 

Chait Badi 

500 





1st 




Kakori 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 1 

SOO 



Punner 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

260 



Bagliraya ... 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

260 



Bighepur 

Ditto 

Chait Badi 

800 





5th 




SiHgRar 

Ditto 

Ditto 

100 



Alahpur 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

600 



Barsa Mali- 

Ditto 

Ditto 

160 



mudpur. 






Lakhnati 

Ditto ... 

Chait Badi 

1,000 





9th. 




Dhakpura ... 

Ditto ... 

Chait Sudi 

400 





9th. 




Parsara 

Ditto 

Chait Badi 

1,000 





8fch. 



> 

NaRroi 

Ditto *„ 

Chait Badi 

300 





11th. 



Mursau ... 

Sangila 

PhulDol ... 

Chait Badi 

600 


. 



11th. 



Ditto 

Gojia 

Ditto ... 

Chait Badi 

200 





1st. 




Align rli District, 


xliv 


Talisil 


Hatliras— 

(conclud- 

ed) 


Sikandra r 
Kao, 1 


FAIRS, 1008 -(coneU^dedJ. 


Pa^ gana 

j 

Locality 

Kau e ('f fair 

1 

Dite. 

Appioxi- 

inate 

attend- 

ance 


N»gla Bail 

Phul I'ol 

Cbait 

Badi 

300 




I * 

1st. 





Dbatra 

Ditto 

Ditto 

600 



Baiamai 

Ditto 

Ditto .. 

300 



Cliaodpaha 

Ditto 

1 Cbait 

Sudi 

600 





5th 





Bardwai i 

Ditto 

Ditto 

800 



Katliena 

Motb 

Ditto 

500 


Kota 

PbulDol .. 

Ditto 

l,0CO 


Do 

Debi 

Cbait 

and 

2,000 

Muvsan — i 



Kuai 

Sudi 


f conclud- 



8tb. 



ed). I 

Karil 

Pbul Dol ... 

Cbait 

Badi 

500 

1 



4tb. 



1 

Pata 

Ditto 

Ditto .. 

400 



Suratia 

Ditto 

Cbait 

Badi 

200 





2nd. 





Khajuria 

Ditto 

Cbait 

Badi 

300 





5 til 



1 

Pateni 

Ditto 

Cbait 

Badi 

600 

1 



6th 




Alirai 

Ditto 

Cbait 

Badi 

400 




7tb 



Sika n d r a 

Sikandra Rao 

Ram Ilia 

Knai 

Sudi 

4,000 

Eao 


1 

lOtb. 



Ditto 

Poiab 

Phnl Dol . 1 

Cbait 

Badi 

2,000 

1 


! 

5lb 



Ditto 1 

Hasayan ... 

Ramnaumi... 

Bbadon 

Sndi 

1,200 

1 



9tb 



Akrabad ... 

Barhad 

Ragbiinatb^i 

Bbadon 

Sudi 

1,500 

Ditto ... 

Gropi 

Ramnanmi . 

OuU 

Bbadon 

Sudi 

2,600 




9tb. 




I 





GAZETTEER OF ALIGARH. 


INDEX. 


A. 

Achal, p. 8. 

Act XX Towns, pp 142, 152 
Adhawan, pp. 6, 11, 15. 

Agricultural station, p. 207 
Agriculture, pp, 33 -“48. 

Agsauli, pp. 10, 67, 112, 140, 158, 195. 

Ahaiwa, p. 13 

Ahak, p. 90 

Ahan, p 141 

Ahars, p 80 

Aheriyas, pp 81, 144, 145 
Ahirs, pp 80, 92, 117 
Akiuadganj, p 233 
Ahri, p. 94. 

Aisa, p. 277 

Akbarabad, Akrabad 
Akrabad, pp 6, 10, 64, 68, 83, 122, 140, 
141, 152, 186, 188, 195 
Akrabad pargana, pp. o, 15^ 19^ 123, 
124, 168, 196 
Alam, p 140. 

Alampur, p. 207 

Aligarh, pp.3, 10, 23, 39, 58-64,65, 68, 
83, 98, 141,161, 162, 164-178, 182, 
187, 197 

Aligarh tahsil, pp. 2, 15, 34, 208 
Allahdadpur, p, 89 
Alluvial mahals, p. 139 
Anglo-Oriental College, pp. 86, 165, 
Anupshahr branch canal, p 13 
Area of the district, p 1. 

Arhar, p 37. 

Arjunpur, p 11. 

Arni, p. 59. 

Arma, p. 12, 

Arya Samaj, pp 75, 81 
Ashrafpur Jalal, pp 103, 211 
Ateini, p. 10, 

Afciauli, pp. 3, 15, 60, 64, 66, 68, 83, 
109, 116, 140, 141, 167, 187,213 
AtrauU paigana, pp. 13, 123, 124, 168, 
215. 

Atrauli tahsil, pp. 2, 15, 34, 217 

Aurangabad, p. 140 

Awa estate, pp. 102, 227, 243. 

B. 

Badesra, pp. 101, 216, 217. 

Baghra, p. 105 
Bahramgarhi, p. 94 


Bam, p, 59, 

Bais, p 83 , 'oiAe also Bajputs. 

Baisuii weed, pp. 17, 250, 257, 27l. 
Bajgarhi, pp IO6, 211, 223 
Bajra, pp. 37, 38 
Bakayan, pp 15, 292 
Balanpur, pp 13, 26 
Bimauti, p. 104. 

Banias, pp 57, 79, 91, 113, 117 
Banks, p 58. 

Banua Bebi, pp 05, 141. 

Banwaiipui, pp. 104, 295 
Baram 11, p 94. 

Baranadi, pp. 103, 211. 

Baianda, p 12 

Barauli, pp. 6, 10, 105, 152, 168, 223 
Barauli pargana, pp 19, 106,123, 223, 
Barawan, p. 282. 

Bargawan, p. 5. 

Baigujais, pp 79, 83, 91, 105—109, 163 
229 , otde also Bajputs. 

Barha, pp 96, 97, 248. 

Barhad, pp. 6, 65, 

Baihais, p 80 

Barhan, pp 4, 5, 218 

Baila, pp 39, 63, 82, 112, 141, 224, 

Barley, p 41. 

Baiotha, pp. 11, 69, 241. 

Bai'ren land, p. 18 
Barwana, pp. 41, 226. 

Basai Paw as, p. 291 
Bazidpui, ])p 13, 218. 

Begpur, p. 207 

Beswan, pp 64, 96, 97, 99, 114, 158, 226. 
Bhadaurias, p 83 
Bhadesi, p 90 
Bhadiks, pp. 81, 143 
Bhale Sultans, pp 79, 91, 211 ; 
also Bajputs 

Bhamaun, pp. 100, 123, 216 
Bhamola, p. 207. 

Bhang IS, pp SO, 83 
Bhankii, pp 140, 141, 158 
Bhargavas, pp. 79, 115 
Bharthna, p. 2il. 

Bhats, p 92 

Bhikampui, pp.5, 68, 82, 109, 110, 188. 
Bhishtis, p. 83. 

I Bhisi, p. 16 
I Bhuria, p 13. 

Bichpun, p 27l 

j Bi jaigaih, pp 8, 9, 11, 64, 74, 90, 102, 
! 104, 115,158,174, 188, 226. 



ii 


IKBEX. 


Eij iiili, pp 5, 228. 

Binagaon, p 221 
Bi 1 pin a, pp 188, B 0 
Bnpui,pp 8, lO, 10 ■{, 211, 273 
Bis.iru, pp 0*1, 100, 282 
Ba tb-idte, } 28 
Blindness, p Bl. 

Bohias, pp 70, 91, 111 
Boin, pp lul, 250 
Boner, p 8 

Bound iries of tlio district, p 
Bialimans, pp 57, 77, 01, 113, 117. 
Br icks, p 21. 

Budges, pp 10, 13, M, 68. 

Budha, p 90 

Budhagaon, pp 112, 221, 237. 
Budhinsi, pp 110,158, 288 
Building materials, p 21 
Bungalows, pp. 10, 13, 14, 68. 
Buihganga river, pp. 4, 218 

c. 


Camels, p. 24 

Cmals, pp 8—14, 42-45, 09, 250. 
Gaits, p 24 
Castes, pp 76 — 83. 

Cattle, pp 22, 23 
Cattle diseise, p 25 
Cattle- pounds, p 158 
CViwnpoie branch canal, pp 8, 9, 

Cesses, p 139 
Chajjnpni, p 47. 

Chakhithal, pp. 6, 2l6, 220 
Chamais, pp. 70, ll7, 157 
Chandan*'*, p. 11 

Chandans, pp 3, 141, 152, 179, 229 
Chandaus paigani, pp 19, 123, 124, 
126, 168, 230 
Cliandeia, p 12 

Chanhans, pp. 78, 83, 91, 103, 104, 164, 
183, 234, mde also lia 3 put'!. 

Chena, p. 42 

Chharra, pp. 68, 83, 123, 140, 151, 158, 
189, 231. 

Chhoiya iivei , pp 2 5,218. 

Clihorat, pp 23, 140, 232 
Cbhitan estate, pp) 100, 10*’, 108 
Cbhonkais, v>de Jadons 
Cho’eia, p. 29 
Cbotwa, pp. 39, 94, ‘*>5, 90 
Chiistianity, pp 75,83 
Cbubaipui, p 68. 

Civil courts, pp 121, 122 
Climate, p 25 
Coinage, p 57. 

Communications, pp 65—69 
Condition of the people, p 119. 

Cotton, pp, 37, 59. 

Cotton mills, p, 59, 

Cotton weaving, p 60 
Crime, pp. 142—145 

Ctiminal courts* p 121. 


I Crops, pp 37—42. 

Cultivating tenuies, p 115, 

' Cultiv itioii, pp 36 — 48. 

Cultivatois, p 117, 

I). 

I Dabbi, p 292 

Dadon, pp 3, 13, 15, 64, 111, 141, 152, 
233 

> Daily farming, pp 23 233 
Dandesn p 291 
Danpiir est iti , p 107 
Daiyipiir, pp 93, 105, 140, 152, 231, 
' 292 

* Dai z is, p 81 

' DitaiiD, pp 68, 82, 109, 141, 152, 231 
Daudpui, pp 66j213 
Dayal, p 94 
Deaf-mutes, p 32 
Death-rat' , pp 27, 2*^ 

Debmagar, p. 68. 

. De Boigne, pp, 172—174, 202. 

Deoil, pp 112,2^*1 
‘ Deoseni, p. 59 
, DetaSiidpui, p 271. 

! Dbinsan, pp. 60, 233, 237 
I Db mil, p. 238, ‘ 

Dbaimapui estate, p 107. 

’ Dbaion, p. 12. 

' Dbatanh, pp 238,241 
Dhiurabia, p 90 
Dhobis, pp. 21, 21, 83. 

Dlinniis, p 80. 

, Diuapnr, p 6''^ 

Diseases, pp 28 — 32 
, DispeU'iaiies, p 15l, 

I Distiict boaid, p. 153 
^ D’stiict staff, p. 121 
; Iiodhpur, p. 207 
i Donkeys, p. 21 

Dois, pp 91, 162, o?<'?ealso llajputs 
j Double-ei opping, p 31 
! Diamage, pp 5, 6, 7, 10-12, 205, 289. 
Dunaitia, pp 94, 132 

E 

I Education, pp. 153 — 157. 

' Elevations, p 3. 

, Enciniping-giounds, p 68. 

Epidemics, pp 28—31 
I Etawab bianch canal, pp 8,9 
j Excise, pp 146—148. 


, Bans, pp. 23, 24, 64 
j Fallow land, p 35 
Parames, pp. 48 — 54. 
Paqirs, pp. 80, 83, 92. 
Eandpur, p. 8 
Banna, p 22. 

Ilmir ies. p, 69. 



ikde:s:. 


Ill 


Fever, pp. 27, 2S 

Fiscdl Histoiy, pp 124—139 

Fxsb, p 2^. 

Flour mills, p 62 , iside also Canals 
Forts, p 73. 

G. 

Gabliana, pp 101, 188, 190, 271 
Gadariyas, pp 24, 80, 92, 117 
Galliots, pp 79, 83,91, 105, 164 ^ nde 
also Ea^puts 

Gambliiia, mde Bi 3 aigarli 
Ginauia, p 180 
Gaudt Nala, pp 6, 11, 250 
Gmgapu), p 126. 

Ganges canal, pp 3, 8—13 
Ganges nvoi, pp 1, 4, 217 
Gingiri, pp. 83, 114, 140, 152, 158, 235 
Gangiii paigana, pp 13, 36, 115, 123, 
124, 168, 236 

Gautbri Shahpui, pp. 105, 295. 

Gaibuia, p 144. 

Garbi Dudhadbai i, p. 251 

Gauiabars, p 79, vide also Ei^puts 

Ghirbaia, pp 276,301 

Gh tzipur, p 216 

Gbosis, p 83 

Gina nil, p, 10 

Glass, pp 21, 62 

Goats, p 24 

Gohankheia, p 161 

Gomat-, pp 114, 270, 300 

Gonda, pp 13, 95, 140, 141, 237. 

PP 

Goshains, pp 80, 225 ; vxde Faqirs 
Gorai, pp 3, > 2 , 238 
Gorai pargana, pp, 12, 46, 123, 124, lo8, 
239 

Gram, p 41. 

Gloves, pp 19, 20 
Guir, p 38 

Gubi in, pp 89, 96, 97 
Gujais, pp 81, S3, 145. 

Guisikaran, p 15 

H 

Habibgan^, p 111 
Habuias, pp 81, 14 1 
Haidar nagai , p 9 
Haniunau, p 68 
Hardobi, p 241 
Hiuldi, pp 13, 213 

Harduagin3, pp 6, 9, 60, 66, 69, 83, 140, 
141, 161, 186, 2±1 
Harrampar, p 94 
Harvests, pp 36—42 
Hasongiib, p 239 

Hisaugaib pargma, pp 78, 115, 123, 
124, 168, 240 

Hasayan, pp 3, 15, IS, 41, 47, 90, 102, 
122, 140, 242, 293. 

Hasbimpur, p. 90. 


I Hastpui, p 140. 

HatbiHS, pp 3, 39, 56, 58—63, 68, 83, 97, 
140, 141, lo8, 180, 244 
HathiHS blanch c ma], pp 13,47 
I Hatbias esfcite, pp 96-100, 126, 130, 

! 180. 

i Hatbias paigana, pp 45, 123, 124, 133, 
168, 248 

Hith-as tahsil, pp 15, 17, 34, 249 
Hitisa, p 140 
I He iltb, pp 27—32 
Hemp dings, p 147. 

Hidi imai, pp 4, .5, 68, 219. 

1 Hindus, pp 75, 76 — 81. 

Honorary magistrates, p 121 
i Hoi ses, pp 2d, 24, 65 
Hospitals, p 157. 
i Houses, pp 21, 31, 73 
{ Husainpui, p 90 


IgUs, pp 3, 61, 68, 83, 89, 140, 14J, 152, 
185, 2 d5 

, Iglas tabsil, pp 3, 15, 17, 20, 34, 89, 256. 

' Ikbalpui, p 5, 

' Iku, p 15 
' Income-tax, p 149 
' Indigo, pp 36, 39, 63, ^0, 294 
1 Infanticide, pp 75, 145. 

' lutiimities, pp 31, 32 
i lusdiiuy, p 32 
Inteiosi, p 57 
lirigitioii, pp 42 — 48 
Isau u\e], pp 5, 10, 289, 292, 

Ismailpui, p 6 

J 

j 

I Jadous, pp. 78, 91, lOl, 102—104, 164, 
'yirf /3 also Rajputs 
J ul, pp 145, 146 
Juns, pp 75, 84, 9l, 115 
Jiiswais, p 78, tide also Rajpats, 
J.ilaka, p 271 

JaUli,pp 3,10,89, SI. 83, 112, 123, 
158, i61, 162,168, 261. 

Jalilput, p 271 
Jamal pin, p 90. 

Janghaias, pp 79, 91, , mde also 

Rajputs 
Jausoi, p. 9 

Jao, pp 9, to 15, 140, 141, 158. 

Jaiauh, pp 10^ 197, 263, 292 
Jai trull, p, 167 
Jasupur, p 69 
Jataii, pp 152, 158, 263 
Jats, pp 44, 75, 77, 91, 93 — lOl, 117, 
145, 170. 

Jawan, pp 140, 141, 158, 264 
Jawir, pp 78,93, 134, 170, 186, 264, 
Jeffrey’s cut, p 11. 

Jewai, p, 13 



IV 




Jhils, pp. 2, 14, 15, 44, 292 

Joar, mde Jawar 

Juar, p 37 

Julaiias, p. 83 

Jumna uvei, pp 2, 7, 270 

Jungles, pp. 19, 35, 270 

K. 

Kacliaura, pp. 9, 74, 265. | 

Kaclihis, pp. 80, 117. i 

Kaclihwahas, p. 79 , >oide also Rajputs. 
Kacbp)ura, pp 42, 251. 

Kahais, p. 80 

Kajraut, pp 99, 187, 239, , 

Kalai, p 280 i 

Kali Nadi iiver, pp 2, 68, 208, 2L9, 292. 1 

Kalyanpur, p 10. 1 

Kalwai's, p. 92 

Kamalpui, p. 221 

Kamauua, pp, 179, 180 

Kanakpur, p 10. j 

Kanchrauli, pp ll3 259, 

Kanilpur, p 113 

Kan]ars, p. 81. I 

Kanka, pp. 99, 122, 239. | 

Kankar, p 21. i 

Kaukri,p. 69. i 

Kapasia, pp 105, 291, 295. | 

Kaiabla, p. 11 | 

Karampui, p. 10. j 

Kaias, pp 96, 240, 

KaieU, p 292 I 

Katil, pp, 89, 96, 282. ; 

I^umu, p j 

Kaitauli, p. 69. , 

Karwan iivei, pp. 2, 7, 11, 250, 256, 271. ] 
K^iUiiug nj, pp. 9, 121, 140, 158, 266 ■ 

K.jyasths, pp 80, 92, 114, 157 
Kazimabad, pp 2l7, 267. 

Kesko puv Gddiana, p. 277 
Kh.dir (Ganges), pp 2, 4, 19, 118, 139, j 
217 ' 

Khadir (Jumna), pp 3, 8, 17, 19, 35, 
118, 136, 139, 270 

Khair, pp. 3, 39, 64, 68 114, 141, 159, 
183, 257. 

Kbaii paigana, pp. 115, 123, 124, 125, 
168 269 

Khan tahsil, pp 1, 15, 17, 34, 270 

Khandeha, p 78 

Khatiks, p. 80 

Khattiis, pp. 92, 115, 216. 

Khera Bajheia, p. 161. 

Kheria, pp 6, 14. 

Khena Khwaja, p. 90. 

Khulaoli, p. Ill, 

Khutipun, p 289. 

Kinauhan, p 10. 

Kirars, pp. 78, 91 , mde also Ra 3 puts. 
Kitkhan Khera, p. 161, 

Koarsi, p, 207. 

Koil, mde Ahgaih. 

Koil distributary, p. 8 

Koil pargtoa, pp, 122, 123, 124, 168, 276. 


Koia Rustanipm, pp. 103, 273. 
Kous, p 80 
Kotha Fatta, pp. 94, 96 
Kotbia stream, pp 5, 219. 
Kulwa, pp* 66, 213. 

Kumhais, p 80. 

Kurina, pp. 13, 59. 

Kurihi, J). 38 
Kutila, pp. 105, 295 

L. 


Lacbhmangarhi, pp. 269, 274 
Lndhawa, pp. 6, 15. 

Lakes, pp 14, 15. 

Lakhnau, pp 77, 113, 161, 249. 
Lalgaihi, p 90 

Lalkhanis, pp. 83,91, 105— 109; 

also Ra 3 puts 
Lai pur, pp. 69, 275 
Landowners, pp 90—115, 120 
Language, p 86 
Leading f imilies, pp. 90— '116. 

Lohia Salempui, p 158 
Lehtoi dram, pp. 6, II. 

Leprosy, p 32 
lievels, p 3 
Lime, pp. 21, 62 
Literacy, p 157. 

Literatuie, p. 86 

Lock. making, jjp. 61, 62, 204, 228, 256 
Lodha, p, 158 
Lodhipur, p 9 
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